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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



X HE first edition of this Miscellany, which ap- 
peared in 1790, was intended as an attempt ^' to 
** comprise, within the compass of one volume, 
<* all the most beautifiil small poems that had 
*^ been published in this country during the 
** sixteenth and seventeenth centuries $" but it 
was, at the same time, admitted, that <^ the 
^< completion of the publisher's plan had been 
«* prevented by the difficult of procuring a 
** sufficient stock of materials.'* 

This difficulty has been since removed by 
the kind assistance of my friends ; and the work, 
in its present state, contains a selection, made 
with some care and attention, from a consider- 
able number of the best poetical libraries in this 
country. That it is still deficient, and that by 
greater industry it might have been improved, 
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is very certain : ♦ but the reader, who shall 
fidrly examine the stock of materials here col- 
lected, will not be much surprised if the curio- 
sity of the compiler was at length satiated, and 
if the labour of transcription became too irk- 
some to be farther continued. 

It has been objected to the former collection 
that it consisted, almost exclusively, of love- 
songs and somiets. The objection was certainly 
just, but the blame cannot fairly be imputed to 
ah editor, who must be satisfied to take such 
instances of literary excellence as he can find ; 
and who, though he may lament, with his read- 
ers, that beautifiil poetry is more frequently 
calculated to inflame the imagination than to 
chasten the morals, can only lament, without 
being able to remedy, such a perversion of ta- 
lent. 

The collection, in its present state, wOl be 

• To what degree it is defective, the reader will be bet- 
ter able to judge, when Mr Ritson shall have printed his 
** Bibliographia Poetica, a Catalogue of English Poets of 
** the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
** teenth centuries, with a short account of their Works." 
It is said to be completed, and intended for immediate 
publication. [This accurate repertory has since appeared 
in one volume 8vo, 1802. NicoL] 
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C V ] 

found to contain much more variety. The two 
parts into which it is divided are, indeed, di- 
rected to one principal object 5 which is, to ex- 
hibit, by means of a regular series of Speci- 
mens, the rise and progress of our language, 
from the tenth to the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century. In the former part, which 
terminates with the reign of Henry VIII. the 
extracts are generally chosen with a view to 
picturesque description, or to the delineation 
of national manners. ; whereas the second divi- 
sion of die work is meant to exhibit the best 
models that could be found, in each reign, of 
regular and finished composition. In the 
former, which consists of very early fragments, . 
it was thought that a few critical remarks, as 
well aa biographical anecdotes, were absolutely 
necessary; and that these could not be given 
more condsdy than in the form of an historical 
sketch : but in the latter, a short outline of the 
literary character of each reign, and a few no- 
tices respecting the several writers, appeared 
to be sufficient. To the whole is added a sort of 
£ss(iy on the formation and early gradations of 
our language, which, being little more than a 
repetition of some observations contained in the 
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first volume, is perhaps superfluous ; but may 
be convenient for the purpose of reference. 

The title of these volumes will shew, that' 
they are by no means intended to supersede 
Mr Warton's very learned and entertaining, 
though desultory work, from which they are, 
in part, abridged; but rather to serve as an 
useful index to his History. Neither do they 
interfere with the valuable modem Miscellanies 
of Bishop Percy, Mr Pinkerton, Mr Ritson, 
the late Mr Headley, and Mrs Cooper ; from 
all of which they differ materially, except in 
the general purpose of selecting what is most 
valuable from the scarcest and least accessible 
compositions of our early literature. 

It is only necessary to add, that the Saxon 
Ode, which in this work will be found to differ 
materially from the text of Dr Hickes, and of 
Gibson's Saxon Chronicle, was kindly furnish- 
ed by the Rev. Mr Henshal), who collated the 
printed copies with two excellent MSS. in the 
Cotton. Library ; and who had j;he farther com- 
plaisance to supply the literal English version, 
as well as the learned notes with which it is ac- 
companied. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



Notwithstanding the care with which the 
former edition of this work was revised during 
its progress through the press, it was found to 
contain very numerous, though not very impor- 
tant typographical errors. For the detection 
and the removal of these ; for the collation of 
nearly all the extracts contained in the work with 
the earliest and best copies of the originals, 
whether printed or manuscript ; for the inser- 
tion of some new Specimens ^ and for much 
additional information in the notices prefixed 
to the several authors ; the editor is indebted 
to the kindness of his friend Mr Heber, and to 
the frequent assistance of Mr Park. 

The defects which stUl remain are solely 
chargeable to the editor. Many of these, 
however, will, it is hoped, be removed by the 
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publication of a second series of Specimensi 
selected from our Early Metrical Romances^ 
which will complete the sketch of our poetical 
antiquities, and is now nearly ready for the 
press. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF POETS, 



FROM WHOSE WORKS EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN GIVEN 
IN THESE VOLUMES. 



As in many instances it has not been possible to ascertain the 
precise year of an author's birth or death, the reader is re- 
quested to observe, that when the word about precedes the 
date, it must be understood to be correct within two or three 
years; where a mark of interrogation is annexed, the. date if 
only offered as an approximation deduced from the author's 
earliest compositions. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH. 



1 Robert of Gloucester, 

3 Robert Mannyng, - 

S Adam Davie, - - - 

4 Robert Langlandf - - 

5 John Gower, - - . * 

6 John Barbour, - - 

7 Geoffipey Chaucer, - • 

8 An^ew of Wyntown, • 

9 John Lydgate, - - - 

10 James I. (of Scotland) 

11 Henry VI, . - - . 



Born. Died. 

. - 1230? 

about 1270 

. , 1280? 

- . 1300? 

- - 1326? 1402 
about 1326 1396 
. - 1328 1400 

- . 1352? 

- - 1375 ? abt. 1462 

- - 1395 1437 
. - 1421 1471 
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Born. Died, 

12 Robert Henrysoun, - - - 1425? 1495? 

13 Juliana Berners, ... - 1440? 

14 Henry the Minstrel, - about 1446 

15 Patrick Johnstoun, - - - — 

16 — -Mersar, 1520 

17 WilUam Dunbar, - . - - 1455? 1520 

18 JohnSkelton, - - - about 1463 1529 

19 Gawin Douglas, - - - - 1475 1522 

20 Stephen Hawes, . - - - 1480? 15— 

21 Walter Kennedy - - - - 

22 Quintyn Schawr, - - . - 14— abt; 1520 

23 William Roy, - - - - - 1490? 15— 

24 Sir David Lindsay, - about 1490 1553 

25 Henry VIII., 1493 1547 

26 John Heywood, ... - 1500? abt. 1565 

SPECIMENS. 

27 George Boleyn, visct. Rochford, 1500 ? 1536 

28 Sir Thomas Wyatt, - - - 1503 1541 

29 Thomas Vaux, Lord Vaux, - 1507 ? abt. 1557 

30 Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 1520? 1546-7 

31 John Hall, - 1520? 

32 Nicholas Grimoald, ... 1520 abt 1563 

33 Richard Edwards, - - about 1)23 1566 

34 Thomas Tusser, - - about 1523 1580 

35 Thomas Norton, .... 1524 ? 

36 Alexander Scot, - - - - 1525 ? 
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Boro. Died* 

37 Clapperton, - - - - 1525? 

38 Elizabeth, -..--• 1533 1603 
39Web8ter(George?)Puttenham,abt.l534 

40 John Harington, - - - - 1534? 1582 

41 Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, 1534 ? 1604 

42 Bamaby Googe, 1535? 

43 George Gascoignc, - - - - 1540? 1578? 

44 George Turbervile, - - ' . 1540 ? 

45 Sir Edward Dyer, - - - - 1540? 161- 

46 Henry WiUoby, 1540? abt. 1595 

1607 
1592 



47 Dr John StQl, - - - about 1542 

48 Robert Green, 1550? 



49 Humfrey Gifford, 

50 Su* Walter Raleigh, 

51 Timothy Kendall, 

52 Edmund Spenser, 

53 John Lylie, - ,- 

54 Sir Philip Sidney, - - - 
65 Fulke Greville, Lord Brook, 

56 Nicholas Breton, - - . 

57 George Chapman, - - - 

58 William Warner, - - - 

59 Robert SouthweU, - - . 

60 Thomas Watson, - . . 

61 Thomas Lodge, 

62 Sir John tiarington, 



- . 1550? 

- - 1552 1618 

. • 1552? 

about 1553 1598-9 
about 1553 abt 1600 

- - 1554 1586 
1554 1628 

- - ,1555? 1624? 

- - 1557 1634 
. - 1558? 1608-9 

- - 1560 1595 

- - 1560 abt. 1591 
about 1560 1625 

- - 1561 1612 



63 Samuel Daniel, 1562 



1619 
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[ xii ] 

Born. Dieii. 

64 Christopher Marlowe, - - - 1562? 15d2 

65 Joshua Sylvester, - -^ - - 1563 1618 

66 Michael Drayton, - - - . 1563 1631 

67 William Shakspeare, — - - 1564* 1616 

68 Simon Wastel, - - - about 1566 

69 Henry ConsUble, - - - about 1566 — i- 

70 Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 1567 1601 
7lJamesI. 1567 1625 

72 Sir Henry Wotton, - - - ^ 1568 1639 

73 Bamaby Barnes, - - - . 1569 16 — 

74 William Fowler, .... - 1569 ? 

75 Sir John Davis, - - - about 1570 1626 

76 William Smith, - . - - . 1571 > 

77 Dr John Donne, - - . - 1573 1531 

78 Dr Joseph Hall, 1574 1656 

79 Ben Jonson, 1574. 1637 

80 Richard Barnfeild, - - about 1574 — — 

81 Henry Peacham, - - - - - 15 — ig 

82 Thomas Campion, - - - ^ 1575 > 

83 John Fletcher, - - - - - 1575 1525 

84 Robert Burton, - - - . . 1^75 1639 

85 George Sandys, 1577 1643 

86 Thomas Carew,* - - , . 1577? 1634 

87 Thomas H6ywood, - - - - 1580? 16— 

• Notwithstanding wliat is said in III. 156, it has been 
tlionglit besf, on deliberate consideration, to place Carew*s 
birth as abovew His death certainly happened in I6S4. 
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Born. Died* 

88 Wm Alexander, Earlof Sterline, 1580 1640 

89 Wm Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 1580 ? 1630 

90 Dabridgcourt Belchier, about 1581 1621 

91 Lord Herbert of Cherbury, - 1582 1648 

92 Francis Davison, - - - - 1582 ? 16— 

93 Sir John Beaumont, - - - 1582 1628 

94 Phineas Fletcher, - - about 1584 abt. 1650 

95 Francis Beaumont, - . - - 1585 1615 

96 William Drummond, . - - 1585 1649 

97 Sir Francis Kinaston, - about 1585 abt. 1642 

98 David Murray, 1586 ? 16— 

99 Giles Fletcher, 1588 ? 1623 

100 George Wither, - - - - 1588 1667 

101 Richard Brathwait, - - - 1588 1673 

102 William Browne, - - about 1590 abt. 1645 

103 Thomas Freeman, - - about 1591 16 — 

104 Dr Henry King, .... 1591 1669 

105 Robert Herrick, - - . - 1591 16-r 

106 Francis Quarles, - - - - 1592 1644 

107 George Herbert, - - - - 1593 1632-3 

108 Isaac Walton, .... - 1593 1683 

109 James Shirley, - - - about 1594 1666 

110 Patrick Hannay, - - - - 1594? 16— 

111 Thomas May, - ... - 1595 1650 
112JohnHagthorpe, - - - - 1597? 16— 

113 Sir John Mennis, . . - - 1598 1670 

114 Robert Gomersall^ - - - 1600 
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Born. Died. 

115 Dr WDliam Strode, - about 1601 1644 

116 SirKenelmDigby, - - - 1603 1665 

117 Dr Jasper Mayne, - - - - 1604. 1672 

118 Dr James Smith, .... 1604* 1667 
119.SirWmiamD'Avenant, - - 1605 166S 

120 Edmond Waller, - - - . 1605 1687 

121 William Habington, - - - 1605 1654 

122 Thomas. Randolph, - . - 1605 1634 

123 Sir Richard Fanshaw, - . . 1607 1666 

124 Sir Aston Cokain, - - . . 1608 1683 

125 John Milton, 1608 1674 

126 Sir John Suckling, - - 1608-9 1641 
ion Sidney Godolphin - - - - 1610 1642-3 

128 William Cartwright, - - - 1611 1643 

129 Henry Delaune, - - - - 1611? 

130 Thomas Nabbes, .... 1612? ^ — 
181 George Digby, Earl of Bristol, 1612 1676 

132 Henry Glapthome, - - - 1614? — 

133 Richard Crashaw, - - about 1615 abt. 1650 

134 Sir John Denham,* - - - 1615 1668 

135 John Tatham, 1615? — — 

136 Thomas Beedome, - - - - 1616? 

137 Sir Edward Sherburne, - - 1618 17'— 

138 Richard Lovelace, - - - - *1618 1658 

* In both editions of tlie Biographia Britannica, Cibber*s 

Lives of the Poets, and Mr Ritson's Anthology, Sir John 
Denham's death is erroneously placed twenty years later. 
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Born. Died. 

139 Abraham Cowley, - - - - 1618 1667 

140 Andrew MarveU, .... 1620 1678 

141 Alexander Brome, ... 1620 1666 

142 Thomas Stanley, ^ - about 1620 1678 
14S Henry Vaughan .... 1621 1695 

144 Su- Robert Howard - about 1622 1698 

145 Samuel Sheppard, - - . 1622? 

146 Dr Martin Lluellyn, - - . 1623? 

147 Dr John CoUop, ..... 1623? 

148 Robert Heath, 1625? 

149 Edmund Prestwick, - . - 1626? 

150 John Hall, 1627 1656 

151 Richard Fleckno, .... 1628? 1678 

152 Matthew Stevenson, ... 1629? 

153 Robert Baron, 1630 

154 Charles Cotton, .... 1630 1687 

155 John Dryden, 16131 1701 

156 Thomas Flatman, - . about 1635 1688 

157 Sir Charles Sedley, - about 1639 1701 

158 Aphra Behn, ... about 1644 1689 

159 Robert Veel, 1648 

160 John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 1648 1680 

161 Sir Francis Fane, .... 1650? 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF POETS, 

FROM WHOSE WORKS EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN GIVEN 
IN THESE VOLUMES : WITH THEIR TITLES AND 
ACADEMICAL DEGREES. 



Vol. P. 

Alexander WiUiam, Earl of Sterline (Sc.)f UI. 34 
Barbour, John, Archdeaconof Aberdeen (Sc), I. 228 
Barnes, Barnaby, - - - - II. 373 

BamfeQd, Richard (A. B. Oxf.), - - IL 356 
Baron, Robert, - - - - - IIL 357 
Beaumonti Francis, - - - - IIL 62 
Beaumont, Sir John, Bart - - - IIL 59 
Beedome, Thomas^ - - - - IIL 268 

Behn,A{>hra, • - - - - IIL 359 
Belch]er> Dabridgcourt (A. B. Oxf.> - IIL 47 
BemerSf Juliana, (Prioress of the Nunnery of 

Sopewell,) ----.. I. 
Boleyiii George, Viscount Rochford, - II. 
Brathwait, Richard, * . . . IIL 
Breton, Nicholas, - - - - IL 
Bristol, Earl of. Vide Digby. 
Brome, Alexander, . > . . m IIL 
Brook;, Lord. Vide Greville. 

▼0L« I. b 



363 

93 

103 

270 
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V©1. P. 
Browne, William (A. M. Oxf.), - - III, 108 
Burton, Rev. Robert (A. M. Oxf.), - III. 7 
Campion, Thomas, - - - * HI. 22 
Carew, Thomas, - - - - - III. 156 
Cartwright, Rev. William (A. M. Oxf.), III. 231 
Chapman, George, - - - - II. 294? 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, - - - -I- 201 
Clapperton,— (Sc.) - - - - 11. 127 
Cokain, Sir Aston, (A.M. Oxf.)^ - - III. 218 
CoUop, John(M.D.), . - - - 111.376 
Constable, Henry (A. B. Camb.), - - II. 304? 
Cottoa, Charles, - . - - - III. 361 
Cowley, AbrahamC A. M. Camb.M. D. Oxf.), III. 279 
Crashaw, Richard, Canon of Loretto, (A. M. 

CambO, -^ IIL 2245 

Daniel, Samuel, - - - - - II. 316 
D'Avenant, Sir William, Knt. ■» - III. 183 
Davie, Adam, - ... - I. 139 
Davis, Sir John, Knt. M. P. (A. B. Oxf.), II. 369 
Davison, Francis, - - .- - III. 145 

Delaune, Henry, . - - - HI. 270 

Denham, Sir John, K. B. - - - III. 25$ 
Devereux, Robert, Earl of Essex, (A. M. 

damb. and Oxf.), - - - - II. 361 
Digby, George, Earl of Bristol, - ^ 111.399 
DJgby, Sir Kenelm, Knt. - * - IH. 179 
Donne, Rev. John, Dean of St Paid^s (A. M. 

Oxf. D. D. Camb.), - - -^ - II. 383 
Douglas, Rev. Gawin, Bishop of Dunkeld(Sc), t 390 
Drayton, Michael, - - - - tt 3S7 
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Vol. P. 

Drammond, Wmiam (Sc.) .... III. 70 

Dryden, John (A. M. Camb.), -. . lU. 372 

Dunbar, William, - . - - - - I. 377 

Dyer, Sir Edward, Knt. r - - - 11.186 

Edwards, Richard, .... -, ., - II. 137 

Elizabeth, - ||. 14;3 

Essex, Earl of. Vide Devereux* , 

Fane,.Sir FranciSjK. B. - - . . III. 40§ 

Fanshaw, Sir Richard, Knt. Bart. - - III. 222 

Flatman, Thomas, . - - - - III. 382 

Fleckno, RichardC - - . ^ . III. 333 

Fletdier, Rev. Giles (B. D. Camb.), - III. 5B 

Fletcher, John, - . .- -, - - III. 6? 

Fletcher, Rev. Phiiieas( A. M. Camb.), HI. 50 

Fowler, William (Sc), .... H. 379 

Freeman, Thomas (A. B. Oxf.)> - - 111.113 
Gascoigne,. George, r - .... II. 174, 
Gifford, Humfrey, - - -. - -11.208 

Glapthome, Henry, III. 242 

Gloucester,RQt>ert of (Monk), . . I. 91 
GodolphiA,Sidpey,.M.P. .... 111.229 
Gomersall, Rev. Robert (A. M. Oxf.), - III. 176 
Googe, Bamaby, ---.-- JI. 171 
Gpwer, Jo)m, - - * - - - I. 169 
Green, Rqbert (A. M. Camb.), - . II. 191 
Greville, Fulke, Lord Brook, K. B. (A. M. 

Oxf.), II. 26 

Grimqald, Rev. Nicholas (A. B. Camb. 

A. M.axf.), - II. 68 

.IJabingtoD, William, ...... .. III. 2q3 
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Vol. P. 

Hagthorpe, John, III. 1S8 

HaU^John, 11. 118 

HaU, John, III. S2^ 

Hall, Rev. Joseph, Bishop of Norwich (D. D» 

Camb.), • - U. S86 

Hannay, Patrick, - « - - - III. 135 

Harington, John, •.-.-- IL 165 
Harington, Sir John, Knt. (A. M. Camb.), IL 814 

Hawes, Stephen, - I. 409 

Heath, Robert/ HI. SI 9 

Henry VI. --.--- - L 352 

Henry Vm. IL « 

Henry the Minstrel, commonly called Blind 

Harry (Sc), - I. 854 

Henrysoun, Robert (Sc), • - - - L 866 
Herbert, Edward, Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, K. B. - IIL 42 

Herbert, Rev. Greorge (A.M. Camb.), - III. 125 

Herbert, William, Earl of Pembroke, - HI. 40 

Herrick, Rer. Robert, « - - - III, 307 

HejHfTood, John, - - - - - • II. 16 

HejTWOod, Thomas, ----- III. 31 

Howard, Henry, Earl of Surrey, K. G. - IL 54 

Howard, Sir Robert, Knt. M. P. - - llL 804 

James L of Scotland, II. 299 

James I. of England, - - - . . UI. 5 

Johnstoun, Patrick (Sc), . - • - L 372 

Jonson, Ben (A. M. Oxf.), - - - IL 888 

Kendall, Timothy, IL 228 

Kennedy, Walter (Sc), - - - - L 403 
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Vol. p. 
KinastOD, Sir Francis, Knt (A. M. Camb.) III. 265 
Kmg, Rev. Henry, Bishop of Chichester 

(D.D.Ox£), IIL 116 

Langland^ Robert^ {FeUotio of Oriel CoUegCy 

Oxf:), - . L 147 

Lindsay, Sir Dkvid (Sc.) - - - - IL 21 
LIueUyn, Martin (M. D. Oxf.)» - - II. 370 
Lodge, Thomas (A. B. Oxf,), - • - IL 289 
Lovelace, Richard (A. M. Oxf.}, • - IL 273 
Lydgate, John (Benedictine Monk of Bury,) L 276 
LyUe, John (A. M. Oxf.), - - - II. 241 
Mannyng, alias de Brunne^ Robert (Gilber- 

tine Monk), - - - - - L 112 
Marlowe, Christopher, • - - IL 326 

Marvell Andrew, M. P. - - - IIL 292 

May, Thomas, IIL 134 

Mayne, Rev. Jasper, Canon of Ch« Ch. and 

Archdeacon of Chichester (D. D. Ox£), IIL ISl 
Mennis, Sir John, Knt. ... lU. 378 

Mersar,— (Sc.) L 374 

Milton, John ( A. M. Camb. and Oxf ) III. 282 

Murray, David (Sc.) ... 

Nabbes, Thomas, ... 

Norton, Thomas, ... 

Oxford, Earl of. Vide Vere. 

Peacham, Henry (A. M. Camb.), - 

Pembroke, Earl of. Vide Herbert 

Prestwich, Edmund, ... 

Puttenham, Webster, alias George, 

Quarles, Francis, - . - 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, Knt M. P. - 
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III. 


80 


in. 


2S» 


IL 1S6 


n. 


406 


III. 


327 


II. 


164 


m. 


121 


II. 


215 



C xxii ] 

Vol. p. 
Randolph, Thoinas,(A. M . Camb. and Oxf.), III. 21Q 
Robert of Gloucester. Vide Gloucester. 
Rochester, Earl of. . Vide Wilmot. 
Rochibrdy Viscount Vide Boleyn. 

Roy, WiUiam, II. 11 

Sandys, George, • - - - III. 24? 

Schaw, Quintya(Sc.), ... J. 404? 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH, ^c. 



CHAPTER I. 

Introductofy Remarks on Language. — On the 
Poetfy of the Anglo'Saxom. — Spedmm of 
Saxon Poetry. 

There k, perhaps, no specie? of reading so popu* 
lar as that which presents a description of manners 
and customs considerably different from our own; 
and it is thefrequency of such pictures, interspersed 
in the relations of voyages and travels, that princi- 
pally recommends them to notice, and explains the 
avidi^ with which they are usually received by the 
public. But, as the pleasure we derive from this 
source must be proportionate to the degree of in- 
tenest which we take in the persons described^ it 
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is probable that a series of the works of our own 
ancestors, and particukriy of their .poetry, which, 
whatever may be its defects, is sure to exhibit the 
most correct and lively delineation of contempo- 
rary manners, would attract very general notice, if 
it were not considered, by the greater number of 
readers, as a hopeless attempt, to search for these 
sources of amusement and information, amidst the 
obscurity of a difficult and almost unintelligible 
language. 

To appreciate this difficulty is one of the objects 
of the present sketch : it may, therefore, be proper, 
for the benefit of the unlearned reader, to preface 
it by a few general remarks on this part of the 
subject. 

It is well known that our Engljsh is a compound 
of the Anglo-Saxon^ (previously adulterated with a 
mixture of the Danish, )widof the Norman-French: 
but the proportion in which these elements were 
combined, at any period of pur history, cannot be 
very f»sily ascertained, Hickes is of opinion* that 
no less than nine*tenths of our present English 
words aire of Saxon origin ; as a &miliar proof of 
which he obs^rves» that there are in the Lord's 
Prayer only three words of French or Latin extrac- 
tion. OjA the^ other Itaad, Mr Tyrwhitt cont^ds 
that, about the tioie of Chaucer, ** though the 
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Jma of our language was still Saxon, the matttr - 
was, in a great measurCf French.'' These opinions, 
indeed, relate to such different periods, that they 
are not, strictly^peaking, ciqpable of being opposed 
to each other ; but it is nearly evident that both are 
exaggerated : Dr Hickes having probably imagmed 
that he saw traces of a Gothic etymology in words 
which were, in fact,, purely French ; while Mr 
Tyrwhitt, being misled by his own glossary of 06* 
sokte words, (m which the two languages are 
pretty nearly balanced,) has neglected to observe 
diat the greater part <tf his aiuthor's text^ which 
required no explanation, was almost solely derived 
from the Saxon. But, be the proportion what it 
may, it should seem that we ought to possess in 
the various existing glossaries of the Gothic and 
Roml^lce dialects, the means of recovering nearly 
all the original materials of our language. 

It is true that these materials, in passing from 
the parent tongues into English, are likely to have 
undergone considerable changes in their appear- 
ance : it may, therefore^ he worth, while to exa- 
mine for a moment the probable nature and ex- 
tent of these alterations. 

Dr Adam Smith, in his very ingenious essay on 
the formation of bnguages, has observed, tha^ the 
order in which the several kinds of words (or parts 
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of speech) were invented, may fairly be inferred 
from the d^ree of reasoning and abstraction which 
was necessary to their invention: that it was a 
much simpler expedient to represent what gram- 
marians call the cases of nouns, and the moods 
and tenses of verbs, by varying their terminations 
and inflections, than to invent prepositions expres- 
sive of relation in general, or auxiliary verbs con- 
veying the very abstract ideas of existence, posses- 
sion, &p. and, consequently,' tiiat all original lan- 
guages wOl be found to be very complicated in 
their mechanism, and full of varieties of termina"* 
tion and grammatical intricacy, but extremely li- 
mited in the number of their elementary and ra« 
dical words. 

But although die speech of any nation, in which 
the paucity of its distinct words is thus supplied 
by the number of their inflections, may become 
perfectly applicable to every purpose, it is evident 
that two such languages cannot easily be ama]ga«> 
mated, because the radical words in each, having 
been arbitrarily chosen, will probably be very dif- 
ferent ; their respective schemes of grammar will 
have been formed on diflerent analogies ; and^ 
consequently, the number of declensions apd con- 
jugations resulting from a mixture of the two would 
be almost infinite. When, therefore, a very dose 
intercourse takes place between the natives of two 
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eountrieSy in consequence of their commercial pur- 
suits, or the operations of war and conquest, it is 
likely that they will be under the necessity of fonnr 
ifkg an intermediate language, whose grammatical 
construction shall be so simple as to be capable of 
admitting indifferently, from either of the compo- 
nent parts, as many words as it may from time to 
time become convenient to adopt. And observa-* 
tion will soon teach them, that this simplicity is 
eadly attainable by means of the prepositions and 
auxiliary verbs, which are capable of being substi- 
.tuted for all the varieties of the ancient declensions 
and conjugations* 

Whether this theory be universally true or not, 
it is perfectly evident that the expedient here men- 
tioned has been adopted in the formation of all the 
mixed European languages ; from the Latin (which 
is supposed to be a compound of the Greek and 
ancient Tuscan), to that lingua^/ranca^ of which 
the various dialects are spoken along both coasts of 
the Mediterranean } and that in Italy, France, and 
England, the scheme and mechanism of grammar 
-has become pro^essively more simple, in propor- 
tion to the number of heterogeneous parts of which 
the respective languages have been composed* 
- It is remaricable thatDr Johnson, though he has 
noticed, and even accurately described the grada- 
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tions by which the Saxon was insensibly melted 
into the English language, has oonridered the cause 
of these changes as inexplicable. *^ The adnltera* 
tion of the Saxon tongue (sayshe,) by a mixture 
of the Norman, becomes apparent ; yet it is not so 
much changed by the admixture of new words, 
which might be imputed to commerce with the Con- 
tinent, as by changes of its onimjbrm and terminal 
tions; for ijohich no reason can he given.** The 
reader, however, who shall take even a cursory sur- 
vey of the extaracts which gave rise to this remark, 
will probably be convinced, that these changes in 
the Saxon consist solely in the extinction of Its an- 
cient grammatical inflections, and that they are ex- 
actly similar to the alterations by which the Latin 
was gradually transformed into the several Ro- 
mance dialects. 

But it is evident that, although the new scheme 
of grammar was perfectly simple, and composed of 
few elements, yet the precise and definite use of 
those elements could not be suddenly established* 
In employ mg our prepositions, for instance, though 
we are seldom aware of the nice shades'of discri- 
mination which we observe, till the remark is forced 
upon us by some striking violation of the usual 
practice, it is certain that mere reasoning and ana- 
logy would prove very insufficient guides* When 
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90T oeighboim the Scots tal|c of goiog HB instead 
of to a place, or of askii^ a questioning rather than 
of a man, we are immediately startled, without 
r^ectiog that our own practice is only founded on 
eon^ention and habit. Amongst our elder writers 
the use <tf the prepositions was, as might be ex- 
pected, extremely vague and indefinite. 

With the auxiliary verbs there was less difficulty ; 
indeed the Normans^ having only two words of this 
class, were accustomed to i^pply them to a greater 
variety of purposes than was usual with the Saxonis. 
Hence perhaps arose the transitive use of the verb 
dOf which is so frequent in our early writers ; as in 
do make {Jhirejaire) &c. ; and the old Scotish poets 
carry their imitation of the French still farther, so 
BB to use doing makie; done make; ^c, an employ- 
ment of the verb which I do not recollect to have 
seen in English. 

It is unnecessary to pursue these remarks any 
farther, because the reader will find, in Mr. Tyr- 
whitt's ** Essay on the Language and Versification 
of Chaucer,'' a complete analysis of our grammar, 
as it subsisted during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Indeed, from what has been already pre- 
mised, we are perhaps authorized to conclude that, 
notwithstandingthepretendedfluctuationofsp^ch, 
a fluctuation which has been oflener supposed than 
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proved,* the great body of our language has con* 
tiuoed, with very few material or intringic altera- 
tiooB; from its first formation to the present hour: 
and that, if the study o£ our early writers be at- 
tended with considerable difficulty and embarrass- 
ment, these are principally to be attr3>uted to a. 
cause very distinct from^the mere influx of new, 
or changes in the structure of old words* 

The Saxon alphabet may be supposed to have 
been tolerably well suited to its purposes, as it 
contained five and twenty letters, besides a certainr 
number of points, or accents, which are generally 
supposed to have been employed for the purpose 
of fixing the prosody, and distingiushing the short 
firom the long vowels. These accents, however, to- 
gether with thoseminute delicacies of pronunciation 



* It is well known that the Welsh soldieis who seired in 
our anny at the siege of Bellisle (in the war of 1756), found 
little difficulty in undentandiog the language of the Bretons. 
The Sclavonian sailors, employed on board of Venetian 
ships in the Russian trade, nerer fkU to recognize a lindred 
dialect on their arrival at St Petersbufgh. Many more 
examples might be adduced to shew that the language of a 
country is never destroyed, but by the annihilation of its 
inhabitants/ nor materially changed, but by their amalga- 
mation with some other pMflfe. Indeed, all over the 
world, children endeavour to speak like their parents,, and 
it may be presumed that they seldom fail in the attempt. 
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which they were intended to represent, gradually 
fell into disuse, when the language became corrupt- 
ed, first by the Danish, and afterwards by the Nor- 
nian invasion : and it is to be observed that the 
many new sounds which, at the latter of these pe- 
riods-, were introduced into the language, were by 
no means accompanied by a correspondent number 
of new and distinctive signs, because the French 
or Latin alphabet was already familiar to the Sax- 
ons, who had adopted many of its letters, on ac- 
count of their superior beauty, as early as the time 
of Alfred. 

It has been observed by those writers who have 
particularly directed their attention to this subject, 
that, in the present state of our language, we have 
no less than thirteen distinct vowel sounds, and 
twenty-one modifications of those sounds, making 
in all thirty-four, which we express, as well as we 
can, by six-and-twenty letters ; but at an earlier 
period of our language, when the spelling of the 
Noanan words was intended to convey the Nor- 
man pronunciation, the deficiency of adequate 
signs must have been still more sensibly felt ; so 
that our ancestors, finding it absolutely impossible 
to adopt any consistent mode of orthography, fairly 
left it to. the discretion or caprice of the several 
writers and transcribers. 
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Chaucer, it seems, was perfectly aware of this 
inoonvemence. In his address to his book he says, 

** And, for there is so great diversity 
^* In English, and in writing of our tongue, 
** So pray I to God that none mis*#rite thee, 
** Ne thee mis-metre for defitult of tongue : 
<^ And, read whereso thou be, or elles sung, 
<* That thou be undersiond, God I beseech P* 

Troilus and Cress. End of Book V. 

It was easier to prefer a prayer, than to suggest 
any human means of accomplishing the object of 
his wishes. 

The veil which obscures the writings o£ our early 
poets cannot now be wholly removed : and perhaps, 
among the admirers of antiquity, there may besome 
who would regret its removal ; because, like other 
veils, it leaves much to the imagination. But the 
present trivial work having been compiled for the 
convenience of indolent and cursory readers, it ap- 
peared necessary to adopt, as generally as possible, 
in all the extracts which are hereafter given, the 
orthography of the present day ; not as being quite 
rational (which it certainly is not), but as being in 
some degree consistent, and fixed by custom and 
authority. Those obsolete words which, having 
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been long since elbowed out of the language by 
French, or Latin, or Greek substitutes, were not 
reducible to any definite mode of spelling ;— those 
which, having undergone a change in their vowel 
sounds, or in their number of syllables, could not be 
reformed without distuibing the rhyme or metre ;— 
and tibose which were so ftr disguised as to oflfer no 
certain meaning, have been left to that fortuitous 
combmation of letters which the original transqri- 
ben or printers had assigned to them. Such are 
printed in italics,*for the purpose of more easy re- 
ference to the glossarial notes, in which their mean* 
ing is explamed or conjectured. 

After these short preliminary observations on the 
language of our ancestors, it becomes necessary to 
say a few words concerning Aeir poetry. This, in 
its spirit and character, seems to have resembled 
those Runic odes so admirably imitated by Mr 
Gray; but its mechanism and scheme of versifica* 
tion, notwithstanding all the pains which Hickes 
has employed in attempting to investigate them, 
are still completely inexplicable. Mr Tyrwhitt has 
justly observed, that we do not discover in the spe- 
cimens of Anglo-Saxon poetry preserved by Hickes 
any very studied attempts at alliteration ( a species 
of ornament probably introduced by the Danes), 
nor the embellishment of rhyme, nor a metre de- 
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pending on a fisted and detenninate number of syl- 
lables, nor that marked attention to their quantity 
which Hickes supposed to have constituted the dis- 
tinction between verse and prose. Indeed, it may 
be observed, in addition to the arguments adducecl 
by Mr Tyrwhitt, that as the distinctive character 
of the Greek and Latin prosody was obliterated by 
the invasion of the northern nations, it is not pro- 
bable that the original poeUy of these nations 
shoidd have been founded on a similar prosody ; 
particularly, as the harmony of all the modern 
languages depends much more upon accent aad 
emphasis^ that is to say, upon changes in the tone 
or in the strength of the voice, than upon quantity, 
by which is meant the length of time employed in 
pronouncing the syllables. Upon the whole, it 
must still remain a doubt, whether the Anglo- 
Saxon verses were strictly metrical, or whether 
they were only distinguislied from prose by some 
species of rhythm : to a modem reader it will cer- 
tainly appear that there is no other criterion but 
that which is noticed by Mr Tyrwhitt, namely, 
^* a greater pomp ofdictioriy and a m&re stately kind 
qfmarch^* The variety of inflection, by which the 
Anglo-Saxon language.was distinguished from the 
modem English, gave to their poets an almost un- 
limited power of inversion ; and they used it ahnost 
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without reserve : not so much perhaps for the pur* 
pose of varying the cadence of their verse, as with 
a view to keep the attention of their hearers upon 
the stretch by the artificial obscurity of their style ; 
and to astonish them by those abrupt titositions 
which are very commonly (though rather absurd* 
ly) considered as Pindaric, and which are the uni- 
versal characteristic of savage poetry. 

That the reader may be enabled to judge for him* 
self concerning the truth of all the foregoing ob- 
servations, he is here presented with a specimen 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry. The only liberty which 
has been taken with it, is that of substituting the 
common characters instead of the Saxon ; and a 
literal translation is added, for the purpose of shew- 
ing the variety of inversions in which the Saxon 
poets so much delighted. But as such a transla- 
tion is very ill calculated to convey the spirit of a 
poetical original, I am happy in being enabled, by 
the kindness of a friend, to subjoin a second and 
a metrical version. This w^ written several years 
ago, during the controversy occasioned by the 
poems attributed to Rowley, and was intended as 
an imitation of the style and language of the four- 
teenth century. The reader will probably hear 
with some surprise, that this singular instance of 
critical ingenuity was the composition of an Eton 
school-boy. ' 
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AN ODE ON ATHELStAN'S VICTORY, 

From 2W MSS. in the Cottonian Libraty^ Bri" 
tUh Museum^ Tiberius^ B. iv. and Tiberius, A. 
vi. dated 9S7 in Gibson*s Chronicle^ and in 
Hickes's' Saxon Grammar 938, and supposed to 
be 'osritten by a contemporary Bard^ * 



SAXON ORIGINAL. 



Her iBthelstan cyning, 
Eorla drighten, 
Beorna beah ' gifa * 
And his brother eac, 



' Boiitce is boldly, Mar. xt. 41, in the Riuhwiorth gloss, 
aod healh varies little in sound from heah. 

^ Whiter in his Etymol. p. 347, gives ^etwr, Chaldaic, and 
thence deduces oar corresponding c&t^, capfam, &c, g and c 
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I7ds cdebrated ODE is rendered into English as 

liter aUy as possible ^ to^how the verif great affinity 

hetaeen our present language and its Saxon Jbre-' 

father^ ^hich^ it is hoped, noiU be admitted as an 

excuse for some occasional obscurity. 



LITERAL REMPERING. 

Here Athelstan King, 
Of Earls the Lord, 
Of Barons the bold chief, 
And his brother eke. 



•re certainljr 4etten of the tame organ; and In Sazoa cqfre 
and cafoit, are chief, chiefett i and Matt xxvit 67; Gothic, 
gahigt is applied to Joseph of Arimathea, an honourable 
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Eadmund ^Btheling^^ 
Ealdor langne tyr,^ 
Geslogon set ssecce, 
Sweorda ecgum, 
Ymbe Brunanburh. 
Heord weal clufan, 
Heowan heatholindgdy 
Ha mera' lafum, 
,£aforan Eadwardes. 

Swa him gasethele^ wees, 
Fram cneo^ msegum, 
Thffit hi ast campe oft 
With lathra^ gehwsene' 
Land geal*® godon ;** 



* ^thel, haleth, halettan, eiU^ chftOy on Mr W biter's ele- 
mentary principle, are all deducible from I, t, disregarding 
tlie vowels, and the Latin altut, inclytus, Greek wXvrtfr, 
our exalted, lofty, &c. JStliel|ng is tlie young iEtliel, or 
noble. 

^ Thrym^ derived from turma, Is a common term for a 
train, and the Saxons sometimes added, fireqaently omitted, 
the m final ; and in English Her, as tier of guns, a row, a 
long line of ancestors. 

5 The marckeB of Wales and the North of England eluci- 
date this term to an English reader, but it is derived from 
the Gothic Markos, Mat. ix. 34, where mtcr is the corre* 
sponding Sszoo, and signifies marks deflDing boundaries. . 

6 
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Edmund Atheling^ , 
Elders a kmg trai% 
Slew in the shock {of Hoar) 
With the edges of awwds 
^ Round Brunanbuvgh; 

They cloven the hard wall% 
They hew the lofty ones. 
The marches ihorden) they have. 
As aforen in Edward's days. 

So to them it destined was 
From their mighty kindred. 
That they at canm oft 
Gainst robbers on ^ach side 
Their land wholly cleared ; 
• 
^ TkvAi are the same letter in Saxon ; and in C«d. 
Bon, whose style alone mcmbict this Ode, there U oOaltd^ 
portioned, destined, and da/, Sajion, and daXg^ Gothic, are 
common terms for vot^on^ or fcl, synonimous with the mo< 
dern deoi. 

7 This word corresponds with cya, g,^^ and certainly 
the feiec* of Gibson conveys no appropriate idea. 
' The Latin horo, 
^ Bach whence^ literally, 
»« OtM is oi/, in the Umbeth PSaltcr, Ps. Ixv. 15. 
" Gtaton is found for /• ^et, in the Sazoa Chronicle. An.- ' 
«5,6T6,963. ' 

VOI*. I. B 
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Hord and hamas 
Heted crung<Hi«'' 

Scottaleode'^ 
And scip flotan 
Feoge feollbn. 
Feld deraode, 
Secga '* swate, 
Siththan gunne up 
On morgen tid ; 
Msere tungd 
Glad o&r grundas. 
Codes candel beoriit, 
Eces drihtnest . 
0th se $ethele gesceaft '< 
Sahto setle. , 

Thisr laeg secg monig, 
Garum ageted, '^ 
Guman '^ northaeme 
Qfer scyld sceotep, 

'* Tills may be derived from raginon, regtre, Goth* 
Luc. it. «. 

'S This word is retained in the English lad, and the 
Scotch laddiet, 

** General name for soldiers i and our old Eqglbh wor^ 
teggCf A wan* 
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Thdbr hoards and homies 
Nobly ruling. 

The Scottish lads 
And the men of the fleet 
In fight feU. 
The field dinned. 
The soldiers swat, 
Sith that the sun up 
On morning tide ; 
The major twinkler 
Glided over the grounds, 
God's candle bright. 
Eke so the Lord's, 
Until thb handy-work of the high 
Sought his setting* 

There lay soldiers many. 
Their gore flowing out. 
Northern men 
Over their shields shot. 



.'3 Whatever ib created, 'shaped. 

■* Ageoienne, Pb. zlii. 6, where the Trinity College MB. 
has $cedende to tted, to go duI ; . Gothic, giuHd, 

'7 Ghomo^ homo, pronoimced with their fiftToarlte f, n 
g€ ; in Gothic, Lac, ziz, S, fi»ma. 
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Swylce Sigrltisc (Mtc 
Werig wiges read. '• 

Wes-Seaxe foii^ 
Andlangne dieg, 
Eorod cystum, 
On last Isgdon 
Lathum theodum* 
Heowan heom fiyttuiB^ 
Hindan thearle ^9 
Mecum *^ mycd scearpuon^ 

Myrce ne wynA(m *' 
Heardes hand lb (tl^an. ** 
Hadeth a nanum 
Thsra the mid Anlafe 
Ofer Maera gebland,'^ 
Onlidea*^ boame^ 
Land gesohton^ 
Faege to gefeohte. 



^B The MS. Tiberinty A. vi. gives Usad^ not wd^ the print- 
mi reading. 

*9 Here to thHl^ or dtm^ as ExM. xxL a^ tkirUe hU can 
mid Mum mUi " drill hb ear with m awl^** a cwtotti retain* 
ed by our foreflilhen^ and eittfcHted on their alaves at the 
«hitcll 4o«r» 

^ The Trinity Colleg* MflU ibp^lei •■ with the derltft- 
6 
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So Scotish men eke. 
Red with worryiog ^v^« 

The We8t-Sfi;soii %Ui {amy) 
All the long day, 
(A chosen herd,) 
On the last laid 
Of the loathed pec$4e» , 
/They hew their §/&&fig m^n^ 
The hind quas piei^ 
With swords mickle sharp. 

The Mercians (jw^^e) iu>tw.eaned 
Hard hands to ply. 
Health aye {was) nonie 
To them who wjth Anbf 
Over the seas blown we^p 
On the bosom of the waves. 
The land theyjsought. 
Foe to fight 

ftion of this word, Ps. xrJL 14, giviQg mecie mhere another 
has tword : the first syllable of the Greek §$»xf"t* ^r ^Xf** 

^ Be4e «ses the fiord in this sens^ 533, 31% 

^^ Alfred, in hti traosl^ioa of Boethius, gives plt^ia», 
,to brandish. 

23 Gefrteow, Aoabworth Gloss. John. xx. 22. 

^ This probably is an error for^ytAe, the common word 
for waves. 
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Fifelagon 
On tfaam campetede 
Cymngas uinga 
Swordum aswefede. *^ 

Swylce seofene eae 
Eorles Anlafes. 
Unrim*^herges*^ 
Flotan and Scotta 
Thaer geflymed wearth. 

Noithmanna bregu ** 
Nyde gebaeded 
Tolide8»s>8tefae3* 
Litle werede ** 
Cread ^* cnear on 
Flot cyning. 



•5 SwManf Caedmon ; 5,/, and j^, are letters of the same 
organ, and asurpan^ swept away, Lye. The Greek, at C f . 

^ 27fiWm, nonnmbered, from inRom^nu ; n, r^ m, the 
commanding consonants, the same as rim is numerus, the 
termination ut dropped, 

*^ This word implies Harasseriy according to Lye, from 
hergianf to harrow* The Gothic hargUy a legion. 

^* This word proves beyond the possibility of doubt that 
h and / are used indiscriminately by Saxon writers ; for 
hregyd Is frequently used for Jregyth, frighted, here literall|r 
the frighter, as in the Gothic, Mar. v. 49,/avrft/et» 
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Five lay 
On the camp-stead 
Of kings the young 
By ffvirords' swept aifay. 

So seven eke 
The earls of Anlaf. 
Unnumhered harassera 
Of the fleet and Scots 
There to flee made were* 

Of North-men the tenror. 
By need forced, hidden 
With a loud stefen (voice) 
His remaining warriors 
For to crowd near on 
The fleet of the kipg,, 

•9 Luddor is louder, Chr. Sax. An. 654, though lud is 
nore generally transmitted with the aspirate A, hlud» 

3^ Steven is a common term for voice^ even in Chaucer. 

3* The modem warred, engaged in waging war. Vide 
toeoreii. Lye's Dictionary. 

3« Cread, a crowd. Lye ; here oied as a verbr« 
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Utgewat on feolene 33 flod, m 
Feorli generede^ 3s 

Swilce thaer eac se fiodas^ 
Mid fleame com on his cyththe 
Nordh Constantimis. 
Har Hylderincy 
Hryinan ne fhorfte, 
Mecga gemaaana 
He waes Hb msega* 

Sccrard f^reooda 
Gefylled Ml folMtede, 
Forebeslagcai ast s^ge. 
And his simu foriet 
On w»l stowe, 
Wundum fofgranden. 

Gkongnc JEtgothe 
Gylpan ne thorfte 
Beom bland en-feax 
Bill gislihtesy 
Eeid in wttda. 



33 FeoU, fdl. Deat, ix. 18, 

34 Lac. mU AO^flod, Sax.— Goth, aquajlodar. 

33 Gener is the geoeral term for a place of lefttge. 
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Out-going on fidling flood. 
Far escaped. 

So there dee the prudent 
With flight came to his country 
The northern Coostantinew 
The hoary Hilderic, 
To scream not throve it, {availed nott) 
Much bemoan 
He did his mates. 

Short Ififur) friends 
Filled his foUc^ead, 
Fore-slain they were at the ahock. 
And his son was left 
On (the wailful stow, (Jield^ ) 
With wounds weltering on the ground. 

The young ^tguth 
To bewail availed not 
His barons bold in fight, 
Slaughtered by the biU, 
Old in wisdom. 



*^ Froda is the Qcmefnds^ Mat. viL «4» ibfi liUio jm»« 
drnit p chaqged iato f-*/*, r, d, i, connnanding comooants* 
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Ne Aniaf the ma. 
Mid hyra here leafum, 
Hlihhaii ne thorftan» 
Thaet hi beado^^ weorca 
Beteran wurdon 
On camp^stede. 

Cumbol ^^ gehnastes^ 
Gar 39 mittunge *** 
Gumenia gemotes, 
Waepen ge wrixles ** 
Thses the hi on wael felda 
With ead ^* weardes 
• A&ran plegodan. 

Gewiton *^ him tha Northmen, 
Daeggled on garum, 
Dreorig dare tha laf. 
On duniges mere, 
Ofer deopne waeter, 
Pyflen secan, 

37 Bate is the term of contention ; and heatf to beat. 

^ Cumbol sounds as tymbel^ assembly. 

39 Gar 19 great, as gar seggj Oros. 1. 1, the ocean, ^eot sea. 

^ Mittunge and gemotis are from the same source, the 
Gothic moUfitadaf Luc. t. 87, the Moot-ttadtf place of meet- 
ing. 

4' This is generally used for exchange, and is the word in 
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Nor Anlaf the more. 
With the left (remainder) of the armyy 
To laugh not throve it,* 
That they battles work 
Better wrought 
In camp^rfitead. 

At assembly the nighest. 
The great meeting 
Of the men of the motes, f 
Weep the ransoms 
Of those that they on wail-field 
Guarded by an oath 
Aforcn pledged. 

Quit them the Northmen 
With tackled gear, {with sails repaired^) 
Dreary those the left, {the remainder.) 
On the dingy sea. 
Over deep waters, 
Dublin they seek, 

that passage of the Evangelist, *< what shall a man give ia 
exchange for his soul." Matth. zvi. S6. Mark, viii. 37. 

4* Ead^ an eath^ an oath. 

^3 This word pronounced sounds aa qiiitttiu 

* To laugh, to boast, availed not. 

f Ward-motes is still in constant use to express a neet« 
fifdf the principal inhabitaaU of the ward. 
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£ft yra lancl» 
Mwi scamode. 

Swylce tha gebrothor, *♦ 
Bege fftrunne ** 
Cyning and Etheling, 
Cjrththe sohton, 
West-Seaxna land. 

Wiges hremige 
Leetan him behindaih 
Hra Bryttinga, 
Salowig padan, 
Thone sweartan hnefkn 
Hymet nebban. 
And thone hasu^Vadan earn 
M&aa hwit aeseli brucany 
.Gr»digne cuth haofoCy 
And thaet grege deor, 
Wulfon wealde. 

Ne wealth wael mare 
On thisne iglande^ 



*♦ Gedecan is to deck^ thatch, cover. 

♦5 Gibson reads atsunne, but Tiberius, A.ru etrunne. 



tcgetherefu 
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Afterwards their land. 
Each were shamed. 

So also the brothers^ 
Both together 
The King and Athding^ 
Their country sough^ 
West-Saxon lani 

The war screameit . 
Left they behind ; 
The hoarse bittern^ 
The sallow paddock, 
The swarth raven 
With homed nib, 
And the house-wooding* heroii 
Eating white fish of the brooks, 
The greedy gos-hawk, 
The grey deer. 
And wolf wild. 

Never was there wail more 
In this island, 

« Tbat bnilds bis houie in the loftieit woods. 
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(^fre gita 
Folces gefyUed) 
^ Beforan thyssum 
Swordes ecgum, 
( Thaes the us secgath *^ bee 
Ealde uth witan,) 
Siththan eastan hider, 
Engle and Seaxe, 
Up becomon. 
Ofer brade brihia, 
Britene sohton. 
Wlance wig smithas * * 

Weales ofer comoD, 
Eorlas arhwsete, 
Eard begeaton. 

^ This rendering is confinned by the Hctttatcuch of 
Thwaites, p. 169. 
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(Ever since 

By folks mied) 

Before this 

By 8word*s edge, 

(Thus they that seek books. 

Elders of the witens,*) 

Since that the easterns hither. 

Angles and Saxons, 

Up became, (arrived) 

Over the broad brine {sea) 

Britain they sought. 

Smititig with lances 

The Welch they conquered. 

The earls harrowed, 

The earth gotten, {the land obtained) 

« Thus it ]g related by the Clerks, the learned. 
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METRICAL VERSION OF THE FOREGOING 
FOSU* 

The mightiest of alle mamie 
Was the gude kiog Athelstm. 
Alle his knytis to hir medis 
Weren riche and ryal wedis. 
£dinond, his brother, was a knyt 
Comelich, brave, and iair to syht* 
At Brunenbruc in stour they &Ught ; 
Fiercer f)ray was never wraught. 
Maille was splits and hehnis roven. 
The wall of shieldis down they cloven. 
The Thanis which cold with Edmond fare 
To meet the foemen well were yare ; 
For it was comen to hem of kynde 
Hir londis and tresoiirs to fend. 

The kempisy whych was of Irlond, 
On ilka dale, on ilka strond, 
Weted with blude, and wounded, fell 
Rapely smatin with the steU. 
Grislich on the grand they groned ; 
Aboven, alle the hyls resouned. 
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What for labour, and what for hete. 
The kempis swate til they wer wete. 
Fronft morroinr til the close of day 
Was the tyme of that joumee. 

Monie mon from Dacie ^roog 
The deth tholid, I underfong. 
The Scottis fell in that bataille, 
Whyche wer forwerid of travaille. 
The West Sejupnis wer ware 
When their foen away wold &re ; 
As they fled they did hem sewe 
Wyth ghazed swerdis, that wel cou^ hew. 
The cokins they n'oiden staie. 
For thir doaten of that fniye. 

The Mercians fought I understond ; 
There was gamen of the hond. 
Alle that with Anlaff hir way nom 
Over the seas in the shif^pes wome. 
And the five sonnes ^the kynge 
Fel mid dint of swerd fightinge. 
His seven erlis died alswo ; 
Many Scottes wer killed tho. 
The Normannes> for their migty bost^ 
Went hame with a lytyl host. 

VOL. I. c 
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The kynge and firode syked sore 
For hir kempis whyche wer foriore. 
The kyoge and firode to «chyppe gan flee 
Wyth mickel haste, but her meguie. 
Constantme gude and Aniaff 
Lytyl boat hadde of the latf. 
Maie he nat glosen, ne sale 
But he was right wel appaie. 
In Dade of that gaming 
Monie wemen hir hondis wring* 
The Normannes passed that rivere 
Mid hevy hartand sory chore. 
The brothers to Wessex yode, 
Leving the crowen, and the tode, 
Hawkesy doggis^ and wolves tho» 
Egles, and monie other mo» 
With the ded men for then: mede, 
On hir corses for to fede. 

Sen the Saxonis first come 
In schippes over the sea-fome. 
Of the yeres that ben forgone. 
Greater bataile was never none* 
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CHAPTER IL 

The fame Subject continued. — Account of 
jfarman Poets in England. 

It has been seen that, although the great inass of 
our language is derived from our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors, the mechanism and structure of our 
poetry is to be referred to some other source ; and 
it is generally supposed that all the modes of ver- 
nficadon now in use Were borrowed firom the 
French, who appear to have adopted them, to- 
gether with the ornament of rh3rme, in imitation of 
the Latin monkish versiBers. To whotn we should 
ascribe the original invention of this ornament is 
not quite sa certain. Fauchet claims it for his 
countrymen ; but, as he founds their pretensions on 
the Fninkish translation of the scriptures by Otfiid, 
a monk of Weissembourg, who wrote about the 
year 870, succeedingantiquaries have opposed to 
this authority the superior antiquity of the Latin 
specimens, some of which are to be referred to the 
sixth century. This date is certainly anterior even 
to any tlut can be assigned to the Runic ode. 
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called ElgilPs Ransoniy which has been translated 
by Dr Perc^ in his specimens of Runic poetry, 
and which affords^ perhaps^ the earliest example of 
rhyme in any modem language. But, on the other 
hand, it may be fairly argued, that) as our stock of 
northetu llt^atuf e is very incomplete, we cannot 
draw any positive coticlusion from die deficiency 
of specimens among the works of the Scalds ; — > 
that rhyme, which certainly is not congenial to L4* 
tin verse, may have been a natural appenda^ to a 
system of versification less strictly metrical ; — and 
that, as the date of its original introduction intp 
Latin can only be conjectured, it is not more ab^ 
surd to ascribe it to some northern proselyte, de^* 
sirous of bestowing on the learned language an or- 
nament which he admired in his own, than to sup- 
pose it was invented by the Italian monks, as a 
. succedaneum for that regular prosody, the harmo- 
ny of which had been lost in the corrupt pronun- 
ciation of the barbarous conquerors of Italy* 

But, be this as it may, the Norman poets were 
certainly our immediate masters : to them we owe 
the forms of our verse ; and translations from them 
were among the earliest compositions of the English 
language ; so that some notice of them is necessary 
to connect the links of our literary history. 

Indeed it has not been suffic^ntly considered, 
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that there was a period, and that of considerable 
duration, during which the English language did 
not exist, or at least was not, and coiUd not be, 
applicable to any literary purpose. The language 
of the church was Latin ; that of the king and 
nobles, Korman ; that of the people, Angb-Saxon : 
The Anglo-Normati jargon was only employed in 
the commercial intercourse between the conquer* 
ors and thie conquered. It was likely to be composed 
almost entirely of synonymous terms, which evi« 
dently can only incumber, without enriching the 
speech of any nation ; and that this was the case, 
k proved by our existing language, in which the 
names of the necessaries of life, as ox and beef, 
sheep and mutton, flesh and meat, besides many 
other words of frequent recurrence, had originally 
an identical meaaing. This state of things would 
necessarily continue so long as the Norman and 
Anglo-Saxon people were separated by mutual 
hatred and prejudice ; and their languages could 
only be amalgamated into one common and. conr 
sistent form of speech, when the conquerors and 
the conquei^ed became confounded in the same 
mass, by intermarriages, and by a general unity of 
interest. Hence, the Norman and Anglo-Saxon, 
which for some time existed in England as distinct 
and rival tongues, have long since disappear^ ; 
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while, from a series of opposite causes, the WeUi 
has continued to the present day ; and it is probia- 
ble thaty by a careful examination of pur political 
and legal history alone, we might be able to trace 
the gradations of our language with tolerable ac* 
curacy. In the mean time it is impossible not to 
see that a great deal .too much has been attributed 
to the personal character of the Conqueror, and 
that historians have ascribed to particular parts of 
his policy eflSects directly opposite to those which 
they were naturally calculated to produce. . 

We are told, for instance, that William hated 
and determined to eradicate the language, of this 
island, and to introduce the Norman in its place; 
and this has been so often repeated, that Mr Tyr-^ 
whit has thought it necessary to refute the asser< 
tion by the authority of Ordericus Vitalis, a con- 
temporary historian, who tells u^, that William 
had, in fact, taken great pains to acquire the An- 
glo-Saxon. But surely, the absurdity of the chaise 
is its best refutation. William must have known, 
that the Franks who conquered Gaul, and his own 
ancestors who subdued Neustria, had not been 
ilble to substitute the Teutonic for the Romance 
language in their dominions ; that the measure was 
not at all necessary to the establishment of their 
power ; and that such an attempt is, in all cases. 
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no less impracticable than absurd, because the pa« 
tient indocility of the multitude must ultimately 
triumph over the caprice and tyranny of their 
armed preceptors. But, having conquefed a king- 
dom« and wishing to retain his conquest, he intro- 
duced a code of laws which placed lus power on a 
military basis ; and he introduced it in the language 
in which it was originally compiled, and which was 
familiar to that army to which he looked for his 
security. By encouraging the study of French in 
the schools, he gave his subjects the means of un- 
derstanding the laws which he expected them to 
obey* He did this, perhaps, tyrannicaUy and harsh- 
ly ; but it is not proved that he did it with the view 
of making the Korman the universal language of 
his subjects, or that he expected them, at their re- 
turn from school, to talk French in their own fami- 
lies : he might, with equal wisdom, have supposed 
that they would converse habitually in Latin^ which 
they learned in the same schools. Even during the 
reign of Edward the Confessor the Anglo*Saxon 
had ceased to be cultivated; and after the con- 
quest it was sure to become more and more bar- 
barous, because it was the language of an oppress- 
ed and enslaved people ; but it continued to exist. 
Indeed, the obscurity of our earliest poets is well 
Imown to arise from this source ; and the subse- 
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qtient infiux of Frenck woris, wliidi gmdui^ 
formed the Aaglo>*Nomian or Eirglisli langm^, 
was so far from being aa effect of the tjrannuall 
policy of the Conqueror, that it was most riqpid at 
the very period when Ifaait poHqy was abandoned, 
(that is to say, a lilde before the time of Mipot, 
€h>wer, and Chancer^) aaid was the natural result 
p£ the increasing intercourse between the Norman 
nobles and theo: English vassals. 

In the mean time, the Enj^'fch monarchs were 
the most liberal, and, perhaps, the earliest patrons 
of French poetry : indeed we are told by a correct 
and diligent antiquary, M. de la Rue, Royal Fro^ 
fessor of History in the University of Caen, (See 
Archseologia, voL XII. pages 50 and 2St7, for his 
able dissertatidns on this subject,) that it was 

YROM ElTGLAirp AND NoRMANDY THAT TH£ 

French repeitsd the tirst works which 
deservs to be citep ik their language. 
The historians of provenpe hacre assigned to the 
first specimens of their poetry a veiy high degree 
(^antiquity; but La Combe, in his short account 
flf the French poets prefixed to the second volume 
of his Dictionnatre du Vieux Langage, supposes the 
earliest troubadomrs of eiaoinence, William Count 
or Poitiers, and Raymond Count of Thou- 
LOUSE, to have flourished in 1071 and 1002, so 
1 
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that the only known poet confessedly anterior to 
the reign of Wittiam the Conqueror, is Tribaut db 
Ybbnon, Canon of Rouen, who translated from 
Laftm into French Terse the Uves of Wandril and 
smne other Saints held in reference by the Normans. 

The next names with which we become ac- 
quamtedy are those of the minstrel Taillbfer, 
who is said to have been the first person that broke 
into the English ranks at the battle of Hastings; 
and of Bbrdic, an.other French minstrel attached 
tp the Conqueror, by whom he was rewarded with 
the gift of three parishes in Gloucestershire. The 
mioceeding reign was principally distinguished by 
numbers of serventoisy or satirical songs, from 
wlndi it is not improbable that Robert of Glouces* 
ter may have borrowed his sarcasms against Wil- 
liam Rufus : but If e dp not possess any monuments 
of the poetry of this early period, nor have the 
names of the writers been transmitted to posterity. 

The first Anglo*Norman poet mentioned by Al. 
de la Rue, |s Phillippe db Than. He composed, 
for the use of the clergy, a didactic French poem, 
under the title of <* Liber de Creaturis ;" it is a 
treatise of practical chronology, full of erudition, 
and. dedicated to his uncle, Humphrey d^ Than, 
Chaplain to Hugh Bigod, who became Seneschal 
to Henry I. in the ytor HOT, soon after which 
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the poem appears to.have been written. His next 
work is entitled Lr Bestiare^ dedicated to Adelaide 
de Louvain, who was married to Henry h in 1121, 
flo that the poem must have )>een written after 
that time. It is a treatise on beasts, birds, and 
precious stones, translated from a Latin essay 
called Bestiarium^ a manuscript copy of which sdtt 
remains in the library of Mr Douce, F. A. S. Both 
these works are to be found in the British Mu^ 
seum. M SS. Cotton, Nero, A. ▼• ^ With respect 
to the kind of poetry which Phillippe de Than has 
used, (says M. de la Rue,) we believe it would be 
difficult to find any authors who have adopted it. 
His method does not consist in making one line 
rhyme with another, but one half with the other 
half, as, 

** Al busuin est truved, I'amie ^ epruved, 

'* Unches ne fud ami, qui al busuign failli,'' &c 

But this mechanism of verse, which he borrowed 
from the Latin versifiers of his time, and in which 
be has had no imitators among the French poets, 
became very popular among the English. It is 
adopted in the old metrical tale of King Horn, and 
in many other works. Indeed, if we write the two 
hemistichs as separate verses, we obtain that form 
of verse of which Skelton was so fond, and which, 
3 
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firom its frequent application to metrical romances, 
was usually called the minstreUmetre. 
. Samson be Nantbuil translated the Proverbs 
^Sohmon into Fre^ich verse, at the instance of 
Adelaide de Cond6, whom he calls his La4i/> She 
was wife of Osbert de Cond6, and proprietor of 
Horn-castle iaLiQColnshirey which was forfeited to 
the crown in the last year of Stephen's reign. The 
composition of the poem was probably, by a few 
years, anterior to this event. It is written in eight- 
syllable verse, and is to be found in the British 
Museum, MSS. Harl. No. 4S88. 

Gboffroi Gaimar is known by a fnetriad HiS' 
iory of the Anglo-Saxon Kings continued to the 
reign of William Rufus. This however is appa- 
rently only part of a larger work, comprehending 
the whole history of Britam ; since the author de* 
dares that he had begun his poem with the Ai^o- 
nautic expedition, and had amended and corrected 
the worii: of Geo£Brey of Monmouth, by means of 
two MSS. which he cites. It appears, from clear 
internal evidence, that this work must have been 
written as eariy as the year 1146. It is in verses 
of eight syllables, which possess uncommon &cility 
and elegance. The only known copy is intheBritish 
Mus. Bibl. Reg. IS. A. xxi. in which it b placed 
as a continuation of Wace's Brut d'Angleterre. 

Pavid is mentioned by Gaimar as his contempo^ 
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rary, and as a trouveur of considerable eminence ; 
but his works are now lost* 

The next poet in the ordet* of time is the cele- 
brated Maistre Wack : he was a native of Jersey, 
born in the reign of Henry I. whom he professes 
to have seen. He commenced his studies at Caen, 
and returned thither after having completed bis 
education in France. The order of time in which 
he composed his several works cannot be correcdy 
ascertained, but it is probable that the Brut d^An^ 
gleterrcy which he finished in the year 1155, is (fie 
earliest of those that have come down to us. it » 
a French metrical version of the History of Bri- 
tain from tiie time of the imaginary Brutus to the 
reign of Cadwallader, A. D. 6S9, which Geoffirey 
of Monmoi]^ iiad previously trandated into La* 
tin prose from the British original, given him by 
Walter, Ardideacon of Oxford. Layamon and 
Robert de Brunne made use of Wace's work fisr 
their English poetical versions ; and lastly, Rusd-* 
cien de Pise* translated it into French prose. There 
are several copies of the Brute still remaining ; 
three in the British Museum, viz. Bib^Reg. 13. A* 
xxi. and MSS. Cott> Vitellius A. x. both of the 
ISth century; and MSS. Harl. No. 6508 of the 

* Mr RitsoD coDsiders Robert de Borron^ Lucas, Rusticien 
de Pise, and other pretended authors and translators whose 
flames appear in the old prose romances, as men of straw. 
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lith : a copy (likewise of the 14th century) in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; and 
a superb folio, supposed to be coeval with Wace, 
in the Royal Library at Paris. 

Although a French quotation may have an awk- 
ward appearance in a treatise exclusivdy dedicated 
to English poetry, I shall venture to lay before my 
readers a specimen of Wace's Brut ; partly for the 
purpose of interrupting the dry and uninteresting 
catalogue of names of which the present chapter is 
composed ; and partly because, this piece of ima- 
ginary history having employed the pens of so many 
successive writers, it may.be entertaining to com- 
pare their several styles in treating the same sub- 
ject. The following extract is taken from Wace's 
d^cription of the cereiQonies and sports at King 
Arthur's coronation ; and the corresponding pas- 
sages from Layamon^ Robert of Gloucester, and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, will be given in the twcr 
next chapters. 

* Quand li service fut fin^, 

£t iTE MissA EST chant6, 

Li roi a sa corone ost6e 

Qu'il avoit au mostier* port6e, 

Une corone menar * prist : 

Et la reine ensement ' prist. 
• MS. Harl. 6508. 
' Mona^terj. * Mlneore, soiaUer. » At the same tiifle. 
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Jus mistrent les gr^nors ' ators. 
Plus legit ra pristrent, et menors. 
Quand li roi toraa del mosUer^ 
A son palais ala manger. 
La reine k une autre ala, 
Et les dames o set* mena. 
Li roi mangea aTec les homes, 
Et la reine avec les dames, 
O^ grant deduist^ et grant joye. 
Come soloit estre a Troie : 
Et Bretons encor la tenoent. 
Quant ensemble^^u^^ feisoent, 
Li roi et les homes mangoent. 
Que nule feme n* i menoent : 
Les dames mangoent aillors, 
W i avoit que lor servitors* 

Quant li roi fut au dels assiz, 
A la costume del pa!(8, 
Assiz sont les barons entor, 
Chescun en Pordre de Venof.* 
Li senescal Kei avoit nom, 
Vestu d'un ermin pelligon, 
Servi k son mangier li roy. 
Mil gentilzhomes avec soi, 

' Greater. They laid down their greater and heavier 
garmeiits. ^ O Bei, avec soi, ^ With. 

^ Plcamre. ^ F6te» feasts * Son honeuri— >hit rank* 
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Qui ttdz* fiireiit vestus d'ermine^ 
Cil servirent d la quesine>* 
Sovent aloent, et espez^ ^ 
Esqtides* portant, et mes. ^ 
BsDUERy de I'autre partie, 
Servi de la boteUlerie* 
Ensemble o li mil damoisealz, 
Vestuz d'enniney genx et bealx^^ 
copes et opos^ d'or fin, 
Et o henas7 porteint vin, 
N'i avoit home qui servist 
Qui d'ermine ne se vestit. 
Bedueb devant euls aloit. 
Que la cojpe li roi portoit, 
Li damoiseals apr^s aloent. 
Qui les barons de vin servoent. 
La reine ost^ ses servanz, 
Ne vos sai dire quanz ne quanz ;^ 
Kichement et bel fut servie 
Le (roi) et toute sa compagnie. 
Mult veisez riche vesele* 
Qui mult ert^^ riche et mult bele, 
Et de manger riche servise, 
Et de heifore '' en mainte guke^ 

' Tons. ^ Caisine. , ^ Epais— thickly crowded. 

^ EcoeUes. ' GeDtils et beaux. ^ Cups and pots. 
^ Haoatifl^tankards. ^ Eut. ^ I cannot tell who, 
i»r how many. «o £rat— was. " Boire. 
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Ne puis ne ne sei nomer, 
Ne les richesses aconter. 
Mult 08t ^ la cort jugleon, 
Chanteors, et rumenteon.'^ 
Mult polssez oir chan^ons^ 
RetuengeSf* et voialx^ sous, 
Vikors,* laisy et notez, 
Laiz de inelesy^ laiz de rctez,^ 
Laiz de harpez, laiz dejietealx^^ 
LireSf^ tempes,^ et clialemealx, 
Symphoniez^ *** juaUerions, * ' 
MonacorSp^* des c^mbes^^^ chorons.^^ 
Assez i ot tregetours^^^ 
Joierressesp ekjdeors; ^^ 

* Rhymers ? * Songs played on tlie rote* This is 
thought to have been the modern vieUt^ used by tbe Savoy- 
srds in our streets. 

. ^ Foitfk sons, sons voyaaz, probably mean vocal songis. 
^ Vilton are probably players on the vitXe or violin. 
^ Lays accompanied by the fiddle. 
^ Lays accompanied by the roM or vMk, 
7 These seem to IwTe been a sort of flnlie. 

* Probably some variety of the harp. 

9 Drums, '^ Another sort Of drum. Vide Sir J. 

Hawkins, Hist. Mus. vol. II t84, 6. " Ihricimers. 

" The monochord. '^ Cymlials. >^ A Msrt of tmmpet. 

'' Jugglers. See Tyrwhitt's note on ▼• 1 14&S. Cant. Tales. 

'^ Probably the iimhesterts or tamhtstortt mentioned by 
Chaucer. See TyrWbitt*s Glossary : joieon are apparently 
also jugglers. 
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Li una disdent contM et firiblol; 
A$igmni* dcnumdoent dtz H tables. 
Tiebc joieDt au haiwrl ; 
C'estoit nft giea de mate part 
As eachias joient pluaorsy 
Ou >& )a min€*augieu nugon;^ 
Dui et dui^ au gka a'aaoompaignent, 
Li una pevdent, li antsea gaignant, 
Cil anjuent ^p^ plus gfteQt» 
As autma dient 91'ib jr inetent 
Sor gagea empreatent d^uex8» 
Upaie pnr daasa ydcmtieis?* 
S9t«Bft jiiranfc» sovBot aficbantf 
Gagea preoent, gagaa i^iuaaaJit ; 
Muk eatriviaBty acmk aa coniroucent.^ 
« # # # # . • 

Teb i pueataoias 7Qalu» 
Qui mi pardr as liave nu. 

' Ancuns, some. 

«i.3 In theC^ltoB MS. ViMU 4u «. ik^ Uaf stands tbos, 
^< A la mine a al|;rei^nor." Botb leadimai secunto Indicate 
two games played vAik tables, and distin^ished as the 
greatir and ^Ae less ; bat whether they were species of back- 
gammon or draoghts Is im^ertala. 

4 Two and two. 

• I baTe omitted the remainder of this passage^ which I 
thought rather tedioos ; perhaps, because it is not easily In- 
telligible. The transition from this snl^ect to Arthvr's pr» 
scnts Is rather sadden. 

VOUU P 
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Dona dSduis; ' dona helez^* . 

DonsL Hmers,^ donvL brochiers,^ 

Dona pelligon/ dona henapsy 

Dona peQez, dona anealx. 

Dona bliauxy dona mantealx. 

Dona lancesy dona espto, . 

Dona saiies barbeUez; ^ 
; Dona coivresy dona escuZf 

Ars et espies bieh esmoluz ; 

Doha li darSy et dona ofs. 

Dona larains et chaceors ; *. 

Dona hauberzy dona destrierst 

Dona heaumesy dotia denieis ; 
' Ddna^airgent^ et dona or^ 

Dona le mielx de son tr&K>r. 

N'i 08t home qui rien voosisty 

Qui d'autre terre k li veniBt, 

Qui le roi li donast tel don. 

Qui enor fust a tel baron. 

De bons hobes, et de richesse^ 

£t de plants, et de largesse, 

£t de corteisje, et d'enor, 

Portoist Bretaigne lors la flor 

■ Probably trinkets. * Weasel far. ^Liveriei? 

f Claspi. ' Barbed arrowf. 

6 LorraiDB are reins; but I do not understand whicli of 
tHe accompaniments of banting was called a ehanoin 
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Sor, tous les regnes d^environ» 
]^t 80t tou8 ceulx :que nos aavons. 
Plus erent corteis et vaillanz, 
.liT'eis.li ppyres paisanz, 
Que chevaliers ei^autre regnes : 
£t autren erent les &mes. 
Ja ne yeissiez chevalier 
Qui de rien feist & epriser. 
Clue armeSy et dras, et ator, 
N*en eut tout d'une color ; 

. D'une .color amies feisoent, 
Pfune color se vestissoent* 
Si erent les dames prisiez, 
D'lme color appareill6ez; 
Ja nul chevalier n*i eust^ 
De que quel parage il fust, 
Ja peust avoir druerie, 
Ne corteise dame d amieci 
Se il n'eust trois fois est^ 
De chevalerie prov^. 
Li chevalers mielx en yaloent, 

^ Et en Pestor mieulx en fesoent, 
Et les dames meillores estoent, 
Et plus chastement en vivoent* 

Quand li rei leva del manger, 
Alez sunt tuit esbanoierf ^ 
i To amuse themseWes. 
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De Ift €it6 es chfloips iMiffenl; 
A plmora gicux se despiftlTiBiit* 
Li una alerent hUmleri* 
£t les ineaut* chendx monitfer : 
Li autres alerenl escrimir^ 
Ou pierres geder» ou stfwIKr** 
Tielx i avoit qui dan lanooent, 
£t tielx i 8?oit qui lutoent; 
Chascon del gieu s^entremesfeoit, 
Qui entremetre se savmt 
Cil qui BOD oompaignon vamqueity 
Et qui d'ancun gieu pris avoieit, 
Eteit sempres meii^ aa re^ 
Et ft tou8 les autre« monstrt; 
Et li roi del men \i donost^ 
Tant done cil lies i^en alost. 
Les dames sor les iirani aIoeiit» 
Por esgarder ceoix qui jirieiit. 
Qui ami avoH en la plaee. 
Tout li tornost Pofl ou la fkce. 
Tniis jor2 dura la feote ainsi; 
Quand vint an quart, so mercredi, 
Li roi ses bacheliers^/Sim^* 
Evors ddiveret devisa,^ 
Lor servise a cdx rand^ 
Qui por t^rre I'orent seryi : 

■ To juBt ^ Fleet (ifiieO ^ To leap. 

* Fiefot gave Ileft« ^ I cannot explain tkli* 
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Bm dona, efe diaatd^e«» 

Be efBiquifiZf fit abbaies. 

A C0ulx qui d'aittreB terras aatojent. 

Qui par amor au roi rpooudf 

Dona coupes^ dona destriersi 

Dona de ses avers plus chers. kc* 

An adjoounl of tins «athpr's remainiiig works will 
be feimd in fbe note below. * 

Benoit was contemporary with Wace. M* de 
la RuesuppQjses him to be the Benoit de St More, 
mbo wrote the Huimy of the Wart of Trotf^ a 



# Wao^f MOOBd w«rk is a Hiatury »f the tmo IrtHptiowM 
rf the Nortmms into Nemtria and England, Ulce the Bnit, 
k Is written in wenes mi eight iyUablci^ witli tbmt facilf tj 
wbieJi diitingnishef Wace frpm «U his ceotenporarlei : it 
is CMi|iiled fron tke Imt cIttODtclef, ani evinoa aa extra- 
ordinary knowledge of f^eneral bit(ory« Tkit wofic is only 
to bo fond la Francey wlieie tlieve aie two ancient copie85 
one in tko E^al, and tlie other in the Colbortine Library i 
and a aMdeni copy by Sf . Lancelot, with the trariatiow 
added in the nuurgin, it alio in the Aoyal Library. 

The third poem of Waco is the famons Rmmm du Bau^ 
that is to say , of Raonl, or Rollo, first Dnke of Normandy. 
It was written, as Wace Umself declares, in 1160, and is 
cow p o sfd in Aiexmadrioe Terse of twelve syllables. It is 
annexed to the MS& jnst mentioned, as are also his fowrth 
woi%, which hthel^eaf WiUiam Ung-Mwordi son of 
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Erench poem o£ about tweatf thduMnfl ven^^ 
imitated from the apocryphal' Latm histories of 
Dares Phiygius and Dictys'Cretensis.^ This work 
is preserved among the'MSS* HarL No. '4^82, and 



Rollo«— and the fifths or Romance of Richard^ son of Wil- 
liam LoDg-tword ; both in the tune Alexandrine metre. 

Wace*8 tizth work ft a poem of contideraUe 'lengthy 
containing near twelve thputand Tenet, aad givte the re^ 
mainiiig Uiitory of the Duke$ of Normandy, which it carrlet 
down to the sixth year of Henry I* It mentiont the coro- 
nation of Henry the Second's ddest ton, who was aitociated 
to the crown in the year 1170, toon after which the poem 
may be tnppoted to have been written* It is in eight* 
tyllable metre, aad wat mistaken by Mr Tyrwhitt for the 
Roman du Ron* A copy of it is in the British Mttteom* 
Bib. Reg. 4. C. xi. 

The terenth work is a CoMptmliiim of th$ Hiitory of the 
Duke$ of Normandy f beginning with Henry II. and ateend^ 
i»g to Rollo. It is in Alexandrine verte; andpreterred^ia 
the Royal Library at Paris. ' 

The eighth it a HUtory of the Origin of the Feaet of the 
Conception^ which is tupposed to have been ettablithedby 
William the Conqueror, and' was kept in Normandy- with 
such magni^cence, that it was' osnally called in Fnmce'Me 
Feast of the Normani. It is to be fonnd in the Royal Li- 
brary at Paris. 

The ninth is a Ufe of Si NichoUu, written, like the pre* 
ceding, in eight-syllable Terse. It is'to be found in the II-. 
>rary of Trinity Coll. Cambridge, and in the Bodleian $ and* 
a third MS. is in the posiettion o fMr Douce, F. A. S. Fttrts 
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fa mippoflied by M. GaUand to have been written 
vefy soon after Wace's Brut d'Angleterrei it wsu^ 
perhaps, the success of this poem that induced 
Henry II. to confide to Benoit.the task of wri- 
ting in French verse |he history of the dukes of 
Normandy: and this royal mandate exciting the 
emulation of Wace (by whom the circumstance is 
mentioned) induced that poet to complete his own 
series of compositions on the same subject, in the 
hope of proving the inferiority of his rival's talent. 
Benoit, however, persevered^ and accomplished his 
task to the entire satisfaction of the monarch! 
This work, containing about twenty-three thousand 
verses of eight syllables, is preserved in the British 

of this ](>oem are ezttActed by Hickies. Vide Thesaontt, 
p. 145, 149, &c. , 

The. tenth is the Roman dit Chevalier au Lion, Fauchet 
and others ascril>e this to Chrestien de Troyes, who (says 
M. de la Rue) perhaps converted it into prbte^ as he did 
the Romance of Perceval le Galoisw . It is to be observed, 
however, that Fauchet's quotations from the Romance of 
the Chevalier au Lion are in verse. — Vide Fauchet, L. II. 
e. la ad finedi. 

Liistlyj it seems noit infprobable that lYace may have 
composed some parts of the Rtmianc* of AUsander ; and 
Mr'Tyrwhitt suspects that he is the Robert Guasco who 
translated the Martyrdom of St George* The number and 
excellence of Wace's compositions induced Henry II* to 
bestow oB him a canenry in t^e Cathedral of JBayeur. 
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Mtuenm, MSS. Harl. No. 1717* Thoii|^ inferiw 
to WjKe in penpciiity and ekgaooe, Benoit it 

tmich conimended by M. (te la Roe for the aoeutmqr 
of his fads, and for the varioufi and lively piokiinaB 
' 0f oontempora^ numiiers which he has preaerved, 
and which are not to be found in any other author. 
In deseriptive poetry h6 seems to have possessed 
considendyle merit ; and* supposing him the author 
of the Song on the advantages of theCnisade^ which 
M. de ia Rue, with great probabSity, ascribeB to 
himi he is to be oonsidered as the firther of Frendi 
Ijrric poetry^ so that the hig^ reputation he enjoy* 
ed appears to have been well deserved* 

GuBBHXSy an ecdesiastic of Pont St Maxenoe, 
in Picardy, wrote a metrical Life of Thomas a 
Becketi andyfrom his anxie^to procure the iHost 
authentic information on the subject, came over to 
Canterbury in 1172. He states that, having begun 
his work in France, he had been inaccurate ia 
many of his facts, but that, by oonverring wiUi (M- 
sons who had known St Thomas in private life, he 
had been enabled to correct many of his mistakes, 
mod to make a considerable progress in his poem, 
when his secretary robbed hhn of his manuscript; 
that this principally afflicted him from the fear 
that his name might be employed to cover untruths^ 
and that purchasers mig^t foe dehided into biding 
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an imperfect work : but that, far from bdng dit* 
eouraged bytfaia unluckj i?obbery,he had redoubted 
his said for colleeiiiig materialsy and had finally 
perfected Us work ia 1 177^ He farther assures us, 
that h& hid more ihaa once puUidj read his 
poem at the tomb of the Archbishop ; a proof 
(says M. de ia Bue ) that the Romance tongue was, 
at this time, very generally understood in England. 
Perhaps, however, there nerrer was a period when 
the town of Canterbury would not have fomished 
a sufficient audience £»r such an exhibition* This 
work of Guenies is written in stanzas of five Alex- 
andrines, all endmg with the same rhyme; a mode 
oi composition which may possibly have been 
adopted for the purpose cf being easily dhanted* 
it k hi die British Mus. MSS^ Hari. No. 270; and 
M. de la Rue suiqiects that the stolen copy exists 
in the M8S. Cotton. Domit. A. xi. 

Sudi is the short and meagre abstract of the in^ 
fcnnation which M. de la Rue hatsr communicated 
to the puMic in his two very curious dissertations* 
He is since returned to France, after pledging 
Mfanself to resume and continue the subject, and it 
certainly is to be wished that he may be ensd>led 
to acpomplish a task for which he is so weH ^ua- 
iified« But it is not sufficient that die mines of 
literature contained in our public libraries should 
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be distinctly pointed out, unleflg aome steps arc 
taken to render them g^neraOy usefol. ' ADthe 
infimnatioh that can be obtainedfironxthe professed 
historians of the middle ages.has been collected 
by the soccessiTe labour of ourantiqiiaries, whose 
activity, acuteness, and perseverance, do them the 
highest honour : and their ingenuity has often been 
soccessfttl in detecting, and extorting by company 
tive criticism, many particulars reelecting the state 
of society, and the pn^ress of arts and mannera, 
thie direct communication of which would have 
been conadered by the monkish annalists as degra- 
ding to the dignity of their narrative. But these 
details, which are n^ected by the historian, form 
the principal materials of the poet. His business 
is minute and particular description ; he must seize 
on' every thing that passes before his eyes; aod the 
dress^ the customs,' the occupations, the amuse- 
ments, as well as the arts and learning of the day, 
are necessary, either to the embellishment or the 
illustration of his subject. An edition of the works 
of the Norman poets, or at least of a copious and 
well-selected series of extracts from them, . would 
be a most valuable present to the. public; and^ 
indeed, it is only in this shape that they caa be 
very generally useful : because the difficulty of the 
old manuscript characters is a permanent tax. on 
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the ingenuity of each succesBive student ; it is in 
erery case a delay to the gratification of his cuii- ' 
osity ; and the talent of decyphering obsolete cha* 
racters is not necessarily attached to the power of 
profiting by the information which is concealed 
under them. Besides, a scarce and valuable ma^ 
nuscript cannot possibly be put into general cir- 
culation ; and many learned men are necessarily 
debarred, either by distance, or by infirmity, or 
by the pressure and variety of their occupations, 
from spending mudi time In those pubfic reposi* 
tones of learning, to which the access has indeed 
been rendered easy, but could not be made con* 
venient, by the liberality of their founders* 
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CHAPTER III. 

State of OUT Language and Poetry in the Reign 
of Henry IL and Richard L exemplified by 
an Extract from Layamon*s Translation of 
Wace. — Cor^ectures concermng the Period 
at which the Anglo-Norman or English 
iMf^mage began to be formed. — Earfy Spe^ 
dmen of English Poetry from Hickatt 

. Theumna. 

While Norman literature was making a rapid 
progress in this comitry under the fostering influ* 
ence of royal patronage, and the Latin composi- 
tions of John of Salisbury, Peter of Blois, Joseph 
of Exeter, and others, bore testmuKiy to the no less 
powerful encouragement of the church, the Saxon 
language, however degraded, still continued to 
niaintain its ground, was generaUy spoken, and 
even employed in works of information and amuscf^ 
ment, for at least a century after the Norman con- 
quest. This is incontestably proved, not only by 
part of the Saxon Chronicle, which, as it relates the 
deathof King Stephen,must have been writtenafter^ 

S 
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that eventt but by II much more curioui cotnpositioii^ 
a poetical trandationqf Wae^t Brut, written bjone 
Latamon, ^ a priest of Emleye upon Severn,** 
(as he calls himself,) a copy of which is preserved 
in the British Museum, MSS. Cot. Calig. A. ix. 

As this very curious work ne^er was, and proba* 
bly never will be printed, it appeared necessary to 
depart, in this instance, from the practice usually 
adopted in the present sketdb, and to give the fol- 
lowing extract in the spefling of the original MS. 
This minute accuracy was requisite for the satis- 
fiu^tion of sudb readers as may choose to collate the 
transcript with the original, and fb^ the purpose of 
enabling eveiy reader to correct such mistakes as 
mqr have been committed in the glossarial notes. 
Perhaps, too, it may not be amiss to exhibit a single 
specimen of the strange orthography adopted in our 
early MSS. as a proof that the degree of obscurity 
jBttributed to thb cause has not been over*rated« 

Tha ' the masse «ve» isut^en^ * 
Ofchirccken heo tkrungenm ' 
'The king mid his folke 
Tohismete«enfe,4 / 

■ When. » Wai wmg. 

3 Out of church (kirk) they thronged* 
^ Weiit,/0reii 
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And muck his du^Me s * 
Drem toes on Mrede^* 
'Tha quene, an other halvef ' 
Hire herebertoe isohte ; * 
Heo^ haf ie of wf-monne^ 
Wundcr one mom en. ' 

' Tha die king wes iseten 
' Mid his monnen to his mete. 
To than^ kinge cdm tha biscop» 
Seind Dubri j;» ihe wu sfvM god, ^ 
And nom^"" of Imhqfde** 
His Unc-hdm hahne, '* 

■ Maiy of his nobility, Sax. 

* Joy was in the lioasehoM ? drem^ dreamy jabilatio. 
Hirede^ Sax. a retinue, household^ &g* nearly equivalent to 
tho French word, metnie, 

3 On tlM other ha^, side. 

^ Her lodging (harbour) sought. 

' She, sometimes t&ey, sometimes you. 

* Women. 

7 Wonder a many one; t. e. she had wonderfully many 
women with her. 

* The accustive of M«, Sax. 

9 *Saint Dubric, that was so good. 

>° Took, Shak8peare*s Nhn. 

y Off his head. 

*^ His high 9 royal? king«helm| U e. crown.,; 
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(For thanmucle golde , 
The king hine beren n'alde^ *) 
And dude enne lasse crune 
On thas kinges kqfck ;^ 
And seath'then ^ he gon do 
Athere quern ahvoo* ^ 

Inne Troie this voes la^e ^ 
Bi heore celdeme da^e ^ 
Tha Brwttes qfcome. f 
The xiseoren nod idone 
Alle tha loepmefi 
At heore mete seten 
Sundi hi heom^ seohen ; ^ 
That heom thuhte txiddonJ* 
And alswa tha wifmen 
Heore ix^ne ^^ bafilem 

' The king him bear ne would» i. e. did not choose to 
scarry so much gold on his head* 
^ And did (i. e. placed) a less crown on the king*s head. 
3 Sith-then, afterwards. 
^ He did the same to the queen. 
^ Was the law or custom. 

6 From their elder days. 

7 When Britons came from thence ? 

< All the women that were weU ione (well educated) at 
their meat sate asunder hy themUlvtim 
^ ^hat they thought well done. 
f^ Habitation. To won, Johnson* 

6 
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Tha the king wes l^ete 
Mid alle his dusetfa to his metOr 
Eorles and beornesy 
At horde thas kingesy 
The stiward com steppcn. 
The Kay wes ihaten, 
Haxt cnhit onlondie. 
Under than kinge. 
Of all than ^e"" 
• •*' Of Artlmr&i hirede. 

Kay hehte him bivoren 

Moni heah mon iboren.* 

Ther weoren a thusen cnhi^ baU, 

Wunder tod Haider 

That thdneden than kingen. 

And his here thringen* ' 

^Ic pnhit hafde. pal an^ * 

And mid gdde bigon ; 

' Heap, number,-*!, e. when the king was seated with all 
his nobility at his meat, earls and barons at the king's tables 
the steward came stepping, that Kay was eatled, the highest 
knight in the land, under the king, of all the number of 
Arthur's household, 

* Kay summoned before him many high men bom, i. e. 
kigh*born men. 

3 There were a thousand bold knights, wonder well nam* 
bered, that served thie king, and thronged as His servants f 

^ Each knight had a faU on, (I. e. mantle,) and bordered 
with gold. 
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Andjdte beottt mngmii 

Thas biom tka mmO^^ 

An other hiif was BiE» vbr^ 
liias kingM A^j^ HrleJ 
Mid hira weoren eei^leiie stinen. 
Of atbele ^, canne iboren ; 
And there fadhja cnihtene suneni 
Tha thider memkA ieunen ;^ ^ 

Seoven kingene Bimen^ 
That mid him piehtm. ^ 
Beduer avormed eode^ ^ 
Mid guldene boHe i 
After him a thusend 
7Artf^en'tohirede; 

T%eir ftagen ^Battened with goU riogs^ 
^ l^bat bore randry thingB ? or, ^bat was Bent^ 
^ Kiteheti* The word seems to have been proDOunced 
edolbeefta. 

* On another part was BedWer, the king's Mgh-'btalet 
{hMiun^ haorire, Sax.) 

^ Of noble kin bonu 

* Probably for t cunieiH-^* that thhher were comei*^ 
' Marched, eveten, Sax. 

* Aforemost yode, went iirst, with a gM bowl. 
9 Thrast, or pressed forward, to serre. 

Toil. I. E 
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And aOe thas cunnes* dieoche, 
Hiem cuthe on bithenche. 
And the quene, an hire end, 
Wifmen fwide hende ;* 
A thusend hire eode bivoren, 
Ridie men and wel ioorenf 
To ihainen there quene 
And than that mid hire weoren» 

Nes he noevere iioren^^ 
Of nane cnihte icwremf 
Uaered, no hewed, 
Anauere n'are leode, 
Tha cuthe him itelle 
An ceies cunms spelk 



* AU kindi of drink that they could think Of? or, they 
can drink all that they could think of ? 

* Very beautlfiily handsome % the construction seems to 
be—** And the queen on ber part [was with} very beau- 
** tifttl women* A thousand men, rich and well chosen, 
** (coren. Sax.) went before, to senre the queen, and those 
" that were with her." 

3 ** Ne was he never bom of none chosen knight, learned 
'* nor lewd (ignorant,) nor any where was there a people 
** that could tell, in any kind of spell (language), of half 
** the rich-dom (riches) that was in Caerlion." The second 
verse seems to have been Introduced solely for the sake of 
the rhyme* 
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Of halve than richedome 
The wes inne Kairliune ;f 
Of seolvere and of golde, 
And gode icoeden^ 
Of heh^e iborene monnen 
Tha inne hirede immeden^* 
Of horsen, and oihajuekeriy^ 
Of hunden to deoren^ 
And of riche vmeden^ 
Tha athan hir^ weoren« 

And ofaUe thanJbUce^ 
-The wuneden ther (mJoUe 
Wes thisses londes folk 
Leodene kendest itdd. 
And alswa tha wimmen, 
WuvUcke on heowen. 



• ' Good weeds, i. e, ricb dresses, 

^ «< Of high-born men that dwelt in th^ king's household.** 
The word MredCy Sax. has threie interpretations! a hoose- 
bold^service— and a palace. 

3 << Hawks, Sax. The next article is deer honnda; 

« << And of all the folk that dweH on fold (i. e. on earth) 
*< was this land's folk the handsomest (or noble) people told. 
*^ And also the women handsome (wiMome^ vanlieh) of hne» 
** and hq;hest shrowded (most richly dressed) and best in- 
** stracted. (ittiiene^ peritusy Sax.) taughtcnf Lat. doceos* 
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And hahkhsf imruMs^ 
And aim best ito^entu 

For heohafdtnm ifuethen aUi* 
By heore quike live 
That heo voUen et ane beowsn 
Jleore dftthes hafben. 
Sum hafde wjbk, «um haliien reedy^ 
Sum hafde god gvene ac. 
And alches eiiDD08j^*Glfllii ; 
Heom wes wunder anelath ; 
And ekhe unMie 
Heo talden unujerihem* 



' '* For tbey had declared (iquethetiy Sax.) all, by tfieir 
** lives (quihe hve, liviag lint), HhoU tbey «r«ild of one hae 
*' their [intire] dress have. Some l^ui'WhlYey Mine had red, 
*< some had good greeo also, and each kind of variable cloth, 
" fah'clathf Sax.) They were wonderfnlly oniform (aneKch^ 
** Sax.)*' It seems, from this passage, that Layamon thought 
it indecent to wear the dilBeittDt parti of d«e» of diffierent 
colcmti. Wace, iadaed, smoh to express the tame opinion. 

^ Thie^^«rdimtat(« in tUi passage, aadlttAlie, which oc^ 
curs hereafter, may possibly At derived from fvcM, tugki, 
or tuc^ which, in sevefal Gothic 4ialecli, sigaUes discU 
pltafi,<iiKcaluin, and samttiaiesdliiislilyt &€. See Ifaras^lBGloss; 
in voce Tuvkt* The pttnge seens to mean. Hurt the women 
waoe levevc ia their maanefs, aid ^toM (i. «. hM) as «n- 
** worthy thate.wlio www hrregular ia their ^oaduct or 
•'drem." 
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Tbft fattfile dsnflmtf artf * 
That a^ff6^2^e here woid^ 
' And this feofl^iacevokattt 
Leg^^ th&n'Uoge* 
Tha wifineA icft{^. «i9nw(>* 
Tha wufieden «atifl»w lOttde : 
Hafden ique^ken alte 
On heore guides sothe 
That man lauerd taken nolde 
Inne tiui8fei» leode 
Nsver itaeiuie dmitf; 
(Neore h^ noihl; gm wdl idibk) 
Bute he kodned we6ren 
Thrie inne compe^ 
AadlMMscipenkuddet^ 
And ifmded^ hine sedhre. 

■ If thb mean EngJUh earthy it is certainly a violent ana- 
chrooiim ; and yet it seems to mean^ ** Then had the Eng- 
« lish earth all that was best worthy and the very commonest 
^< |«opie (leadisee vole) also thought themselves of more 
« value than kings.'* 

» « The women high-born, that dwelt in this land, hnd 

«« declared all, on their word's truth, that [any] man for 

« their lord take they ne would among this people, never 

<< none knight (ne were he nought so well i^ight) unkss 

I** {hut) he proved (icMtntd) were thrice in canp.'' 

3 And his fear escape could. 

« And he tried himself. 
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Balddiche he mitte theime ^u, 
Nen him ^rtMfe.' 
For ther like tuhOe 
Cnihtes weoren ohte ; • 
Tha wifmen wel idcme, 
And tha better bkoUene*^ 
Tha toearen i brutene 
Blissen ino^e.^ 

Tha the king i^eten^ haSie 
And al his tnon-toeoredef^ 
Tha hu^an'' out of burh^e 
Theines swithen baide. 
Alle tha kinges. 
And heore here*thring€t.^ 
Alle tha biscopes. 
And alle tha clarckes, 



' Boldly he roi^ht then go, none bim uphraided i 

* For there all the knights were disciplined by the fear 
of disp^ce ? {ohte^ Sax, timor.) 

' The women acted well, and were more pmdent. 

^ Then were the Britons blessed enough ? 

' Eaten. 

^ Multitude of attendants, Sax. 

' Fled —Then fled out of thetownthe people very quickly* 

* Thf ir throngs of senrants* 
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Alle the eorles, 
And aQe tha beornes, 
Alle tha theines, 
AUe the sweines^ 
Feire iscrudde"^ 
Helde ^ondjelde.* 
Summe heo gutmen ^ ceruen^^ 
Summe heo gunnen urneny^ 
Summe heo gumien lepen, 
Summe heo gunnen sceotertf^ 
Suimne heo wnestleden 
And wither^gome makeden^ ^ 
Summe heo on velde 
Pleowvoeden under sceUte^ • 
Summe heo driven balles 
Wide ;^emd the feldes. 



' Fairly dressed. 

* Held [their way] over the fields ; or, jperhaps, cowered 
the fields (Aelon, Sai.) lt<md is htyond. 

3 Began. 

« To dbehariBe arrows. 

* To ran* 

^ To shoot or throw darts. 
, y Made; or pUyed at, wUhfir-gamti^ Sax, (games of ema- 
lation), i. «. justed. 

s Some they on field played under shield j «• e« fought 
with swords. 

6 
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Moni ane kunnes gomsn 
Ther heo giumen drinen* ' 
And wlia swa txdbtp iwonm 
Wurthscipe of lmg&m$n^^^ 
Hine me^ ladde niideaaBigQ 
At foren than leod kiiB^; 
And the king^ for lu^gmeu^, 
jaf him ^even^ gode. 
AUe thu quene ^ 
The iciua^ w^oren tb€ie» 
And alle tha lafdie^^ 
Leoneden ^ewd ^aUeiEft 
To bihalden tba du^0 then. 
And that folc pbeie. 
This ikssie thr^ ^S^l»^ 
Smdc g(me$ Md ifimil^pUg^, 
Tha, (Oahan veorthe date 



' *' Many a kind of game theire they gan iitge." Dringw,'^ 
(Dttteh) it to nilge, press, or drive. 

* And whoso might win worship hy his gaming. 

3 " Him they led with song before the peopfo*s king." 
Me, a word synonymons with the French on^ introduced^ 
perhaps, by th^ Danes or Normans. 

^ Gave him givings, gifts, 

' " Alt the queens who were come to the ftstival, and all 
** the ladies, leaned oyer the walls to behold the nobles there, 
^ and that folk play." 

^ This lasted three days, such gamei and such p!ay6. 
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The Jkiiy gosk to spekme ' 
And agaf bis gode eoihtea 
All heorere rikbm^ * .. 
He gef Beolirer, he ^aef gold» 
He ^ef hor8» he ^ef k»i^ 
Castl^ and €l«»the9. eke } 
His montieii he iiguendet^ 

• The leadbr is c^rtaiiiljr twaore thai n large pid^ 
|KirlMi of the French, mrds whhdi have £>tiiid 
iJieir waj ksto bur langoage were introduced 
through the niediam of trwwlarieiw from Nonnaii 
lilerature ; and it is evident that such temui are 
particularly to be expected in descriptionsof dien, 
•f itaiti^ and of amutemehti^ it is therefore pre- 
auaedthat die foregoing extract, both oh account 
of its subject and its lengthy may be received as a 
tolerabty foir i^ediiien of Layamon's phmseologyk 
And as it does not contain any word which we are 
undjur the necessity of referring to a Ftench origin^ 
w6 cannot but consider it aft sitnple and unmixed^ 
though. ve#y barbarous Saxcnb At the same timoi 
the orthognqphy of this MS^ in m^hidb #e see, for 
die fost timie^ the adnlissioli of th^ soft g together 

' Then, oa the fourth day, the king went to council f 
* And gave his good knighta all their rights or rewards* 
^ He saihfted. 

•• '^^ 3 ■ 
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with the Saxon ^^ as well as some other peculiari- 
ties, seems to prove that the pronunciation of our 
language had already undergone a considerable 
change. Indeed, the whole style of this composi- 
tion, which is broken into a series of short, uncon- 
nected sentences, and in which die construction is 
as plain and artless as possible, and perfectly free 
from inversions, appears to indicate that little more 
than the substitution of a few French for the pre- 
sent Saxon words was now necessary to produce 
an exact resonblance with that Anglo-Norman, or 
English, of which we possess a few specimens sup- 
posed to have been written in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. 

Layamon's versifioation also is no less remark- 
able than his language. Sometimesheseemsanxious 
to imitate the rhymes, and to adopt the regular 
number of syllables which he had observed in his 
original ; at other times he disregards both ; either 
because he did not consider the laws of metre, or 
the consonance of final sounds, as essential to the 
gratification of his readers, or because he was ua-> 
able to adopt them throughout so long a work, 
from the want of models in his native language on 
which to form his style. The latter is, perh^s, 
the most probable supposition ; but, at all events, it 
is apparent that the recurrence of his rhymes is 
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urach too frequent to be the result of chance ; so 
that, upon the whole, it seeins reasonable to infer 
that Lajamon's work was composed at or very near 
tiie period when die Saxons and Normans in this 
country began to unite^ into oiie nation, and to 
adopt a common language* As this is a most cu- 
rious epocha in our literary as well as political his« 
tory, it is worth while to inquire how far it is ca* 
pable of being ascertained, if not with preciision, 
at least within some de6nite limits. 

GtofGcey of Monmouth's histoiy was written in 
or about 1138; and we know from Wace's con- 
cluding words that his translation, was not finished 
tiH 1155. This appears, at first sight, to be rather 
a long interval ; because a work containing the 
whole early history of Britain, supposed to be com« 
piled firdm authentic materials, written in Latin, 
and consequently addressed to all the learned men 
of the i^e, could not &il to excite very general 
curiosity. But before the invention of printing, 
when books could only be multiplied by transcrip- 
tion, it must be expected that a considerable time 
would dapse before a long work would become &> 
popular as to require a translation, or fall in the 
way of those who had leisure and ability for such 
a task. If we assume a period of about 25 yearer 
for the completion of Layamon's version, we shall 
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fix it atllSO; and this is, parhf^^ the eadieBl dale 
that can be assigsed to it» because Waoe^s Bnll 
was longer than Geoffirey's historj, aad was lihdjr 
to be leas rapidly diffused amon^ the learned; bd^ 
sides which, being written in rhyme^ itsimkalioo 
was accompanied with greater difficdtey« 
• It is apparently impossible to eatablidlK* withanjr 
degree of certainty, a chrondlogical series of those 
Engltah poems which we still possess in mannscripli 
or to determine the year in iriiidb tiiat series ought 
to commence ; bat if any conchision can be drawn 
from mtemal evidence, arising jQrom a eooaiNunson 
of the mai^ pieces ascribed to the middle of the 
^neenth century, it may be presuiiied, from the 
fiidlity of rhyming evinced in manjr of th^m^ gnd 
evenintheveryduU historyof Robert of Qlouoester^ 
which oontaiasmore dian thirteen thousand rbym({s» 
that much poetry had been written befofe this pe- 
riod, and some probably as early as the accession 
df Heniy III« in 1216* Perhi^, therefore, we 
may fiurly infer, that th^ 8axon kngnage and titOf 
rature began to be nnxed with the Noonan about 
1180; and that in 1216 the change may be consi- 
Aeted as complete. 

If, histead of assonung these data for our codp 
jecture, we should choose to establish it on such 
documents as can be easily drawn irom our poEtical 
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historf^ we shidl arrive at newly the ame cood^^ 
sioh« This will appear finmi the fpUowtng eoDsi- 
deratioBi. 

It moBt be remenbered thai, for nianj years a^ 
ter the Conquest, li» English could not be brodgiil 
to a quiet acquiescence in William's usurpation ; 
diat the number of his troops bore a very smaU 
proportion to the whole population of the aland ; 
and consequently that they could not have been 
safely scattered over the country, but were, of ne« 
cessity, colleoted into gwrrisons, iso as to form at all 
tin)es the elements of an army, which it was the 
object of the feudd system to cotinect and perpe- 
tuate. There were therefore two dasses of per* 
SOBS, whose' respective languages coidd not be im* 
mediately affected by the Conquest; these were 
the Gorman nobles and the Saxon peasants. The 
firBt,-^immured in fortified castles with their fomi* 
lies ; anxiously preserving their original eonneo" , 
tion with France, where many of them possessed 
estaltes ; assodating only with thdr own country- 
men at the state festivals, when they repdred to 
the court of their sovereign ; and too haughty to 
converse with their vas8als,-^retaitted the exdusive 
use of the fVench language to a much later period 
than diat with which we are at present occupied^ 
The second, or uflandiak men, as they are fre^ 
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quently called, (the dties being usually situated id 
plmnsy) having little intercourse with their foreign 
masters, continued for ages to preserve the Saxon 
qpeech with very little adulteration, and in many 
provinces, retain it to the present day. 

It is therefore in the towns only that we can ex- 
pect to find a mixture of speech, resulting from a 
mixture of inhabitants ; and to. their history must 
we look for the evidence of its operation. But in 
the first instance, the Norman garrisons, and such 
colonies of their countiymen as may have been set- 
tled'under their protection, were eflectually sepa- 
rated from the native inhabitants, by contempt on 
one side, by fear on the other, and on both by op- 
position of interests. The two nations formed se- 
parate and hostile societies : they were in a state 
of juxta-position, but without intercourse. Even 
their commercial relations were very trifling, the 
internal as well as external trade of the country be- 
ing principally carried on by Jews. 

This mutual hatred was encouraged by the par- 
tialities, and still more by t)ie policy, of William 
and his immediate successors. All the towns in the 
kingdom were attached as demesnes either to ,the 
crown or to its tenants in capite ; their inhabitants 
were subjected to all the feudal services, and, be- 
ing arbitrarily governed by a regal or baronial of- 
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ficer, were exposed to every exaction of parUal 
and capricious tyranny. Anderson^ in his History 
of Commerce, gives us a curious instance of the 
general poverty resulting from this system. ** We 
** findinthe first volume of Rjnner'sFoedera" (p. 80.) 
says he, *< a letter from that king, dated [1193] at 
** Haguenau in Germany, where the Imperial Diet 
^' was then assembled, to his mother queen Elinor, 
** and to the judges of England, earnestly pressing 
*' thein to raise the money Jbr his ransom to the said 
" sordid Emperor^ being 70,000 marks ofsiher^ and* 
<^ urging thatjbr this end aUthe money of thechurches 
*' may be borrowed^ as also of the barons* Hbrb is 

*' NOT THE LEAST MENTION OF THE MONEY OF 

^* MERCHANTS OB CITIZENS, which shews the poor 
*^ state of England at this time, in point of com* 
** merce or wealth.'' He had, however, previously 
noticed a most material and beneficial change which 
took place a few years before in the political situa- 
tion of the citizens and burghers; a change, indeed^ 
so important, that Madox, in his History of the 
Exchequer, (chap, x.) considers it as the adoption 
of an entirely new system, and as the foundation of 
all their future prosperity. This was the grant of 
various immunities by charter^ and the formation 
of corporate bodies in certain towns and cities ; the 
earliest' of which is aiteigned to the 26lli year of 
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ftenryll. 1180^ when suchohfvtenweregnmtedto 
the citj of LondoB, md the town of Sootfaspnptoiu 

The object of Hemys poiif^in th& neasiu^ 
W9Bf by encouragbg the growlli of the tpwrn^ to 
erect a barrier against the eBcroachments of the 
aristocracy; and this polky, in which he persevered 
during the remainder of hia veign, was ^o adopted 
by his SOBS* Several prooft of it are recorded by 
Anderson, even in the short and busyireign of Rich- 
ard I., and they are much more numerous in that 
of his sttccessor. ** Notwithstanding aU the faults 
** too justly (it is to be feared) changed on kmg 
^ John,^' says this historian,-*" we find him, in 
** this very first year of his reign ( 1 199,) beginning 
** the good purpose as a king,-— whk*h he&rther in- 
** creased in the cQurse of his reign :*-thiB was the 
** erecting of his demesne towns f nto^^ htrghs ; 
** winch tfaienreby paved the way for the gradual in^ 
** troduction of commerce into his kingdom^'* The 
barons, on the other hand, with no less policy, 
declared themselves the cfaaminons of all the pri« 
vileges obtained or claimed by the cities, who thus 
derived a double advantage from the contest for 
popularity between the kiag apd tb^ aristocracy^ 

It 18 not our present business Co pursue the 
gradual effects of these measures in disseminating 
fiberty ai^ proi^^ity, but k seems proffable that 
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Aek oper&tkm on our Umguage must hare been 
ittuDediate ftnd ^K^teaaivQ. The Ncnrniaa md Saxon 
inhabitaAto of Bdgland were now permanently iini-« 
ted by the bondtf o£ common interest ; and the 
estahtishnient of a po^ubr ^rm <^ municipal go- 
vetiutient^ uxjider an annually elective magistracy^, 
by encouraging the spirit and furnishii^ the topi^ 
of daify discussion^ could not fibl of giving currency 
to new forms of s^edii and of forming a language 
adapted to their new sitaation*. 

It is evident that nothing less ihan the most 
miiiute inquiry into all thte circifmstanGes of our 
history under the ftrst Norman kings would be suf-> 
fident for the fhll investfgaticm of this subject; but 
the preeeding observatiotti wiU perhsfia authorize 
us to assume, that the formation of the English lan« 
guage took its rise^ and vras probably Bur advanced, 
during thft interval of not quite forty years whicb 
preceded the accesBi«Hi of Hentry III. 

After quittmgLayamolH we shall waste little time 
On the eonqpositions of his immediate successors*: 
The earli^it of thiesei a^cotding to Mf Tyrwhitt^ is 
a paraphrase of the gospel histcHries celled Ormuhmt 
composed by <hke Oaln or Ormiit^ which seems to 
hive been considetdd as mere pfote by Hickes and 
Wanley, Who have given extracts from it^ but h 
really written in verse of fifteen lyllablesi without 
thyme« in imitatioif of the laoeC eomnfton fofna «f 

VOL. I. t 
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the Latin tetnuneter iambic^ The next is a Morait 
Poem on Old Age, written in "rhyme, and extracted 
by HickeSy part of which is to be found in the 
Introduction to Dr Johnson's Dictionary. Ano- 
ther poem, aiso transcribed from Hickes's extract, 
by Dr Johnson, is a Life of Si Margaret, whkfa, 
as Mi* Warton tells us, forms part of a volumi- 
nous MS. in the Bodleian library, containing vari«- 
ous lives of the saints^ translated, perhaps, from 
some earlier Latin or Fretfch original. 

But the most entertainmg and curious specimen 
preserved in Hickes's Thesaurus is one which that 
learned editor has chafacterized as a most malevO' 
hnt satire on the religious or^rs. It, however, by 
no means deserves this disgraceful a^^eUadon, be- 
cause it does not contain one of those opprobrious 
expressions which are so liberally employed, as a 
substitute for wit, by the early satirists; The author, 
whoever he was, takes advantage of a popular tra- 
dition respecting the existence of an imaginary 
terrestrial paradise, in some unknown* quarter of 
the globe, which he calls the land of C(Jcaygne;m 
which his houris are mms^ and dieir happy com- 
panions white and grey monks; and his object is 
to insinuate that the ease and Itaury enjoyed in 
the monasteries had scarcely less effect in peopling 
the monastic orders than the inducements more 
vMsually asffi^ed by the proselytes of zeal and de- 
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Totion. In the Harleian MSS. there is an ancient . 
French poem, quoted by Mr Warton, on a nearly 
similar plan, caHed Le Ordre de'bd Eyse. The 
same idea is abo pursued by Rabelais, and seems 
to have been a great fevourite with the earijf French 
satirists. The word Cekaygne seems to be Frenchi- 
fied Latin ; and our poem bears the strongest 
mark of being a translation ; because the elegance 
of the sketchy' and the refined irony of the general 
composition, arestrongly contrasted with the rude- 
ness of the language. As the poem is not exces- 
sirely long, it is here printed entire, with such 
notes as appeared necessary' to render {t tolerably 
intelligible. There are, however, some passages, 
corrupted, perhaps, by the negligence of transcri- 
bers, the obscurity of which I have not been able 
%o remove. 

Far in sea, by West Spain, 

Is a land ihate^ CokajfgnCf * 

' CaUed. CSaxon.) 

* From coquina; whence cueina^ cuisine^ &c. and the old 
Sn^^lish word cockney* Id P. Plowman's Vision, fol* zxv. 
Ed. 1. 1550 (quoted hereafter), P. P. says, 

—I have no salt bacon. 

Ne no cokeney^ by Christ ! coUoptfir to make* 
Perhaps the intelligence which the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis displayed in the culinary art may have procured them 
the appeUatioQ of cookney^tnm upUmdith or cwntry^mtn^ 
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Then n'ls kiA tlHikr AMwu-ndii' 
Of «oel' of goodness it yAik^^ 
Thougb PIradiso te metry and bright, 
Cokaygne » of fairer 8i|^ 
lIHiafe is there in Fiunidiee 
Bat graiSy and flover^ Md green*f^?^ 
Though Aere be jojr and greiit rfi<l6« 
There n'k meat but firtdk 
Thei« nHB hs21» iiifv< no< bench^ 
But vmtifTf wmxMB tfaiivt l» quandt. 
£dA Y there no men but tvoy 
iMffS and Enbeh idao. 

Where^ there «0ii?iiiM " mm no mo.*^ 



* Heaven^ tlie kingdom of beayeo. Sazb 

* Wealth, abimdance of goodnest. Sax. 
' Brancbes. Sax. 

^ Pleasure, Jediff^ Old ^* 

^ Bower, (Sax.) synoaimoiis witb cbamben F. 

^ No, aod sometime^ nether, are used for ii«r. 

7 There are. * £lias. 

. 9 The wwr teens to be, << It is eaay Cmt then to be ci^ 
<' and of pure heart, becaase they aie oaiy iwew aad canaot 
*^ be corropted by bad ttuunple."— Why Paradise shoold 
contain o4|F twa faihabitants is aot very ulieUlg^»le,» but it 
was IhihiiapicflBBted in the raseantsy, as appeau froma pas- 
safe iA Fabian, quoted by Stratt (Ym« of Maoaen, ^. 
vol» I^ p* 6a) : «' ia the bosdar of this deliciou& place. 
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In Cokaygne is meat and driak. 
Without care, how ' and pnink* 
The meat is trii^^ the drink so* dear. 
To noob| rumnf ^ and suppere ; 
I sigge ^ (Jbr sootk boot mer^^J 
There n'is land on earth M ' pcer« 
Under heaven n'ia knd Iwm^ 
Of 8o mockilf joy and bljak 

There is many swete sight ; 
All is day, n'is there no night ; 



^* which wu nfmsd ftfo^im^ 8to«4 tm f<Wgpo«N« ff then^ 
*' KBembliiig 'Enochs and Htlyy the wbich |w4 thli #ayiiv 
*< to the kii^," &c. £Reign of Hen. VI. vol. II. p. 425. 
£d. 16fi9. 

'^ They. Hie words (ftcy and <Aem, Instead of hi and 
Am, seem io hav« b«ra iatrodac^, a9 Mr. TyrwhUt ob« 
serves, about the tiFPe of pbaRcar. 

"Dwell. "More. 

'Anxiety. Sax. ^Labour* Sax. 

< Choice, Irl^. Fr. 

« Bmking is still a^ ia tlie iiortl^rD cowrtVn for what 
the French call a gouter, or meal between dinner and supper. 
Vide Grp8e*s Prov. Glossary. Nomi was the usual time of 
dinner. ^ I say, m aflina. 

^ This ^ind of phrase is now obsolete i and yet wt might 
say, ** for folsehood boot-less were,'' 

' Apparently for hit^ instead of lis. 

* I know. 9 ilLuckkf macb. 
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There n'is baret ' nother strife, 
N*ig there no death, ac * ever life. 
There n'ls lack of meat, no cloth ; 
There n'is man ^kx woman wroth ; 
There n'is serpent, wolf, no fox, 
Horse no capU^^ cow no ox ; 
There n'is sheep, no swine, no goat; 
No none Aonoyfa,* God it wot, 
Nother karate^ ^ nother stud : 
The land is full of other good. 
N'is there fly, flea, no louse, 
In cloth, in town, bed, no house. 
There n'is dlunnsr,^ sleet, no hail; 
ISfo none vile worm, no snail : 
No none storm, rain, no wind : 
There n'is man no woman blind: 
O^ ^ all is game, joy, and glee. 
Well is him that there may be I 

There beth rivers, great and fine. 
Of oil, milk, honey, and wine. 

' Wnmgliog. • Bat. 

3 Steed, from cahUlnB. It is used by Cbancer, &c. 
^ Probably a ^oom, as Aonrte and ffiid are mentioDed 
immediately afterwards : the Saxon word is Aor9*weaM. 
s flurac. Fr« A place where horses are bred. . 
f Thunder* Sax. ^Bat 
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Water serveth there to no thing 
But to.i9#* and to wa8hing% 
There is* manner firiuit: 
All is solace and dedute* 

There is a well-&ir Ahbdy 
Of white inonkeSy aitd of grey ; 
There beth bowers, and halls ; 
All of pasties beth the walls. 
Of flesh, offish, and a richmeat. 
The likefiillest that man may eat 
Flouien-cakes beth the shingles ^ all 
Of churchy cloister, bowers, andhall* 
The jdnnes^ beth &t puddhigs, 
filch meat to [nrinces and kings. 



^ To aeetli, or boH. 

* Here the word mMy is^ perhaps, omitM. 

3 Wooden tilei, for which those of clay were afterwards 
sabstitnted. Those ships in which the edges of the planks 
cover each other like tiles, and which we now, with less 
apparent reason, call clihker'built vessels, were formerly 
caUed $hingUd Bhips. « That io thy thingUd ship shall be 
'< saved.*' F. Plowman, fol. zliv. 

4 Pinnacles. Mr Gray, in one of his letters to Mr Mason, 
seems to say that these ornaments were not introduced into 
«ar Gothic architecture before the reign of Henry III. 
(Vide Qurto Edit. p. S06.) 
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Man may ^re oieat caojr. 
All with rit^^ •' aadnoi^lit with p»y*^ 
All is common to young and dd. 
To stout and steriiy meek and bold. 

There is a doiaCer fitir and light, 
Broad and jqng of secpaajy sa^bL 
The pillars ja£ that oloirte* tOl 
Beth y*tume4 o£ chryst^. 
With hatim f and capital 
Of greeii jaspe and xed oorll* 
In thepYwr^ is a tre^^ 
SwitAe^ liksti;! &r to fee. 
The root i9 ginger luid ^a^Vagofe^ f 
The 3cions h0k all sediedk,'^ 



'— * The meaning seems to be, that meat was not wightd 
oat, bat in abundance, and at the disposal of all who cbpse 
to seize it. JEol, moat Sax, <t««, cibni. 

^ FroVably the pimtA, io Italian orh. In Gotgiwro^ Diet, 
we have oWe, f^r a bem or border f hence the wnrd anricr* 

♦ Bf eadow, praMe, Fr. ' Very. 

Tbe s^eet cyperos, a sort of n»b, the roots of wi|ich 
were supposed to be an ezeeHeot stonuu^lc. It was pro* 
bably, Itlce the real galaoga, one of the ingrediiBnts in the 
liypocms^ or medieated wine, ised at the conclnsion of 
their meals* 

' Vakriani or perhaps the noimtain spikenard f for 
Parkinson calls them both by the naaie of tfhMOL 
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Trie* mac^ befth iht itowest. 
The rind canel* of sureet oflMr; 
The fruit jflie^e^ af good Bm^ek. 
Of aiafie<^ there n'it »• laokt 
There both roies «f red Mc^^ < 
And lily, likeful for to 46^; 
Theyjalloweth ^never day no i^igbl; 
This ought to be a Mreet ukjfaU 
There beth four tveiZs ^ in the abb^y 
Of tfeflisk^i»dhfaiM»9 
(Xbaurn^^'' md «ke|mi^ '' 
Bret emend ^Uri^renii^s^ 



■ Choice. Fr. 

^ Cinnamoik Fr. 

3 cioTei. Fr. Vmj mfm «i^ Mtr9aa€c4 Smto the WeH 
m 1190. Andenon's HUt. of Consmerce. 

^ Probably cncl^oo-flowen^ or lady-smoclu. 

5 Coloar. 

^ They fade; grow yellow. Our word/aUoio had origH 
Ball J tko now ni«Mii«. 

^ flprtni^ 

* Any aovonign rtaiody was at this tiaw called IrMcif ; 
r#»lof ttaoefe is vfill ia soMe repate. Th^ strap of tha sa- 
garr takars, sow 4»Had troadey caanot have haea kaawa sa 
•arly. 

^Half^water) «^ Balsam. Fr. 

" Spiced-wine. Fr. '^ Jiaaniag* Saw. 

'^ In a fall Btremn. 
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Of they streames aU the mould. 
Stones predouBy and gold. 
There is sapphire, and uniune, ' 
Carbunde, and asHune^ * 
SmaragdCf ^ lugre^ * and pramunef ^ 
Beryl, onyx, topodune. 
Amethyst, and chrysolite, 
Chalcedon, and epetite. ^ 

There beth btrdes, many and^fe, ' 
Throstle, thrudi, and nightingale, 
Chalandre^^ and ^aoood'Wtkf^ 
And other birdes without tale. 
That stinteth never by har might 
Merry to sing day and night. . . 

[^Hereajew Uneg are lost,"} 
Yet I do you mo to wit. 
The geese y-roasted on the spit 

X a 3 4 5 6 Of these names three oiUy are ioteUigible ; 
the unto, or pearl ; the smaragdet or emerald i and the 
prastiune (praslos,) a stone generally foond in the emerald 
mines. Astiune may, perhups, be the astrios, or astroites, of 
I*liny ; htgre the leaco^hrysos, or chryioUte $ and epetUe 
the haematites, or blood-stone. The Tirtaes formerly as- 
signed to gems will account for the length of this list. 

7 Nnmerons. Sax. 

s Gold-finch. 

9 Wood-larfc ? 
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Flee to that abb^, God it wot. 
And gredith,* *' Geese aU hot ! aU hot P' 
Hi btmge^^geJekf * great plenty. 
The best y^digkt ^ that man may see. 
The feveroitoff* that betfa cotOh^s 
Lieth adown to man-n mouth, 
Y-dight'msUiwfaXlsmihe^weU, 
Powder'd with gmgdqfre and caniL ' 

N'is no speech of no drink; 
All take enough without jcutii^. ^ 
When the monkesg^^^^ to mass. 
All i^efene^et,^'' that both of glasSi ' 
Tumeth into chrptaX bright, 
To give monkes more light. 
Wh»i the masses beth isend,^^ 
And the bookes t^-tfenJ, '* 
The chrystal turneth into glass 
In state that it rather ' 



The young monkes each day 
After meat goeth to play ; 



» Cry. Sax. « Sinsriog^irdi? ^ Dntaed. 

4 Lai^ki. 5 Taught. <^ Qaickly. 

^ Ginger ani ciomimMi; ' s Labour* ^ Go. 

!• Windowi. i" Ended. " Laid up. 

8 
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N'n there hawk n^ lew} bq swift 
Better jSeeing by the lift 
Than the monkes, high of niped. 
With ktar sleeves and har hood. 
When the abbot seeth ham flee^ 
That he holds for VBtaA glee. 
Ac natheless, all tliere among* 
He biddedi kam 'li|^t to evia song. 
The monkes 'lighteth nought adqwn, 
Ac far fleetb tn^o rmmSkn ; * 
When the abbot Urn y^seetb 
That his moiikes from him flsoth^. 
He taketli maiden of the mole. 
And tumeth up her white ioair / *■ 
And beateth the tabor with his hand. 
To make his monkes '%ht to land. 
When his monkes that yrseeth. 
To the maid dnwn hi ilecth. 
And goeth the w«ncfa ail aboute. 
And thwacketh all her white toute : 



' At random. 

^ There is much pleasantry in this picture of the young 
monks taking wing, by means of their sleeves and hoods, 
and flying like «a many Cupids \ and our anceston t»ere 
probably not offended by the direct mention qi the drum 
by which (he reverend abbot called theii back to their 
devotions. ^ 
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And Mh after her nriftk, 
Wendeth meekfy hbiiM to drink ; 
And goeth.to har eoBttoij 
A weU-fair proceaiioii* 

Another abbey k therd^^ 
ForsoQith a great ftir nilnnaijr s 
Up a river af flnreeimU^ 
Where 18 plenty great affeillu 
When the summer^ ddy ia faol) 
The young nunnes taketh a boat. 
And doth k^m Mik in tkat riirerc^ 
Both with oaM and iritb aleer* 
When At bedi iir firote die dibdy. 
Hi maketh ^unudied fdr to play> 
And lieth down into the brin^ 
And doth ham diLyiinr to switn* 
The young monkes that hi ' seethi, 
Hi doth ham'Xxpf miiatihki fleetbt 
And Cometh to the numies anon* 
And each nmite him taketh one^ 
And snelHdi* beareth forth hat prey 
To the mochU grey abbdy. 
And teacheth the nunnes an orison 
WWtijamUenc ' op and down. 

» Them. » Swiftly. 

'^ Gambola. 
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The numke that wol be skdM^ good. 

And can set aright Jus hood, 

He shall have^ wtdiout dangere^ 

Twelve wives each year : 

All through right> and nought through grace^ 

For to do himself solace. 

And thilk niooke that depkh * best, 

And doth his Ukam^ all to rest. 

Of him is hope, God it wot^ 

To be soon father abbdt. 

Whoso wffl come that land to. 
Full great penance he mot do^ ,. 
Seven years in swine's dritte * 
He mot wade, tioolye ff/mUe,^ 
All anon up to the chin. 
So he shall the land win. 

Lordings^ good and hend,^ 
Mot ye never off world wend, 
Tore ye stand to your, chance. 
And folfiU tiiat penince; 

' Stout: 

^ is declared ; or, perhaps, difpeth^ i. e, embraoQkli* 

3 He who forces all his Uket, or fellows, to take rest* ^ ^ ~\ 

♦ Dirt,. 5 Yoa miut know* 
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13xat ye mot that land y-see^ 
And never more torn a^h ' 

Fray we God so mot it be ! 
Amen, per saint charity. 

A 'great many of our poets in the sixteenth 
century allude' to this story of Cohaygne^ but they 
change its name without much improving it : they 
call it Lubber4and. In France and Italy the ori- 
ginal expression is become proverbiaL In the 
second volume of Mr Way's translations from 
Le Grand's abridgment of the ancient French 
Fabliaux is a poem on the Pays de Cocagne ; 
but not at all resembling the work which we have 
been (examining. This was, perhaps^ imported by 
the Crusaders, and bears some resemblance to the 
story told by Sir J.' Maundevile» of the Chief of 
the Assassins, or Old Man of the Mountain^ as he 
is usually called. **- Men dept him/' isays our tra- 
veller, ** Gatholonahes /and he was full of cauteles 
*^ and of subtle deceits : and he had a foil &ir castle, 
'^ and a strong, in a mountain — And he had let 
<« muren all the mountain about with a strong wall 
^* and a &ir. And within— the fiurest garden that 
*^ any man might behold ; and therein were trees 
* Again. 
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** bearing all maimer of frmta-'-ond--^ manner 
** virtuous herbs of good smelly and all oUier herbs 
<< also that bearen feir flowers. And he had also— 
^ many fair wells. And, bemdib tfao wellsy he had 
<< let make fair halls and fiur cfaambcn^ depaibted 
« all with gold and azure. And there weren in that 
^ |4«ce many a diytfstf things, and mabj dnrerse 
^ stories; and of beastSi add of bitfb, dist songeo 
*f &U delectabljr, and movcden by craft, that it 
<^ seemed thtt tliey weren qiiiclu Andhe had also 
<* b hk garden all manner of fowls and of beasts^ 
^ that any man might think on, for to hove play or 
'^ disport to behold them. And— ihefaiireBtdaaasels 
** that might been feund under the age of 15 year; 
** and the fairest yoimg stripling»--^f that same 
^ age^^Anid hehad also let make three wcHs^finr 
**attd noUe; and all eimioned with stone of 
** jailer, ofchrystal, diapeired widi gold, and set 
^ with predotis stones, and great orieBt pearllu 
<* And he had made a conduit mider earthyso that 
^ the Hifee wells, alfakttrt, one should rmi mOk^ 
^ enother wine, and another honey. And diat 
^pheebedepiiPamtSw.'' (Sir J. Maundevfle, 
p.S5aEd.l7ir7« 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Bobert of GlomeUer.^^Variom small ^Poem$ 
affOTintly written during the latter Part of 
tJu thirteen Century. — Robert de Brunne. 

VV s tt« now arrivedat the poet wliomliift editor, 
Ml Jitaght^ emphaticaUy calk '« the Bsttkh En- 
MMi/^ but coneerniDg vhom we know little moi?^ 
than that be wai a wmk 6£ the abbey of Glou- 
cester ; thai Us clinsiiaQ name waa Robeot ; that 
be Itred during die reigBS of Uuay Uh aad Bd- 
wnrd I«; and that he wvote in Boglisb rbynes'a 
Intorj of Ea^and iboia the di^ of the inag^^ 
Brutus to his oNm tinaer Hia work aeeiiis to ha;ve 
been compfleted about the yev 1280^ *' This 
M ihyoHng chroiiiclc;" saya Mr Wavtoa, «« ia totally 
^desdftateofartoir Hiiag$ilade». Theaatfaorhas 
** dothed the &blcs of Geelfirey of Mofiuottth ia 
«< rbyme» whkh have often a nere poetml air 
^ in Geoffrey's prose. The langm^e-r-is All of 
** Saxedsns ;r-4>ut thia obscurity is, perhiq^s, ow- 
^ lag to the^ westeni dialect^ in which our monk 
•" of GkMcester ira» educi«ked;" 

VOL. ^. o 
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It would be quite hopeless to attempt a defence 
of Robert of Gloucester's poetry : perhaps his 
own wish was merely to render more generally in- 
telligible a body of history which he considered as 
curious, and certainly believed to be authentic^ 
because it was written in Latin, the language of 
truth and religion. Addressing himself to his iUi* 
terate countrymen, he employed the vulgar lan- 
guage as he found it, without any attempt at 
embellishment, or refinement ; and, perhaps, wrote 
in rhyme, only because it was found to be an use- 
ful help to the memory, and gave his work a chance . 
of being recited in companies where it could not 
be read. The latter part of his poem, in which he 
relates the events of his own time, will not appear 
quite uninteresting to those who prefer the simple 
and desultory narratives of contemporary writers 
to the philosophical abridgments of the modems ; 
and a great part of his obscurity will be found to 
result from that unnecessary' mixture of the Ger- 
man« or black letter, with the Saxon characters, in 
which Mr Hearne^from his inordinate appetite for 
antiquity, has thought proper to dress this ancient 
.English author. 

Robert of Gloucester, though cold and prosaic, 
is not quite deficient in the valuable talent, of 
arresting the attention ; and the* orations, with 
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which he occasion^y dhrersifies the threltd of hS? 
story, are, m genera}, appropriate and dramatic, 
and not only prove hi» good sense, bat exhibit no 
unfavourable specinotens of his eloquence. In his 
description of die first crusade he seems IQ change' 
his usual character, and becomes not only enter- 
taining, but even animated ; and the vision, m 
which a ** holy man" is ordered to reproach the 
Christians with their departure from their duty, 
and, at the same time, to promise them' the divine 
intervention, to extricate them from a atuation ia 
which the exertions of human valour were appa* 
rently fruitless, would not, perhaps^ to contempo-^' 
rary readers appear less poetical, nor less sublime 
and impressive, than the introduction of the hea- 
then mythiology into the works of die early classics^ 
The expectations awakened by this grand incident' 
are, indeed, miserably disappointed by the strange 
morality which our monk ascribes to the Supreme 
Being, who declares himself • o&nded, not by the 
unnecessary cruelties of the crusaderis, nor by the 
general profi^acy of their manners, so;mudi as hy 
the reflection, that they 

^ With women of JPoywim did their foul kin^ 
•* Whereof the stench came into heaven on high/* 

But diese absurdities and inconsistencies present^ 
perhaps^ a more lively picture of the reigning man-:' 
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netB and qpimoiiB than could hanre bean intention- 
9jfj delineated by a writer of much superior abili- 
ties to Robert of Glouceirter. 

Our sententious annalltt has given, in the follow- 
ing few lines, the same description wbicb we have 
already examined* 9$ esjiibited more at length by' 
Wace, and imitated by Layamon : 

The king waste hbpalaee,«Ao' the service wan y-do, 
Y-lad with Ids men^^* and the queen to hers also^ 
For hU^ held the old usagesi that men with men 



ByAem^ salve, and women by Aemselve also there. 
Tk0 kU ware each cme y-eet, as it to hprs ^tate 
• become, 

Kay, king of Aiuou, a thousand knights nme^ 
Of noUe men, yHdoAed in eimiiie each one 
Q^eiie mI^' and serred at this noMe feast anon« 
BsDwgn the butler, king of Noimandy, 
J^oai also in bii Atf^ a Siir compatQr» 
Of one suit, &r to serve Qf the butleiy. 
Qefiiie the queen it waa alaa of ail such courteqr^ 



' WhfH, Mraie(iiii«| t&m, bnt never thaug^hf which oar ol4 

autbon senetines spell il<y, sopi^tinief lAd^A, ftc. fto, 

• Fr. 4tteii4uti, 3 xinsy, , ♦ Tktm- 

9 Xheir. ^ Took. Sax. ^ In the same dreai. 

• * ^ ik|t UUff, or m hU jNirt. The me of the teveral 

trspmitiaMWMnftaxed ^it nowii^ bat nmsy of tkeni 
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For to tell aU the nolieye^ tteil diire was ynld, 
Though my tongue were of iteel^ me diould itotight 

dure* ik^mMo^ 
Wometi ne ktpi c/' no knight as in druery^^ 
But ^ he were in arms well y-proved^ and at least 

thrye.^ 
That niade> lo» the wonen the diaster life lead. 
And the knights the sUdwurdar^^ 4XiA\i» better in 

i^tfr deed. 
Soon after this noUe meai^^ as right was igf such 

tide. 
The knights atyled^ hem about* in eadi side, 
In fieUaand in meads to prove het ba^hy, '^ 
Soiaewitlilance»somewith 8word> without vt2bffy ;'' 
With playing at tables, other ** at chekerep *' 
With casting, other mth settings "^ other in some 

ogyrt '^ manere. 

were aaed IndUbreaay. Hepented proeft df tliif occvr in the 
preaent extract, and tiMy aw, thcrtfove^ Murked ia italici • 

' NaUt foaU. Old Fr. * £ndiure,la8t« 

3 Toaknaaccoantof. « Gallaotry. ^ JMeu. 

6 Tbrice. ^ BaMar. Sax. * Feast. 

* Pfepaied, er, pctbapi, anaed. It ieenn to be the 
]^'rench word aUeU§r ; and the £ii|;IMi word krnnm Was 
abo syaoDymoas with ariaoiur* 

*^ Kaightboed* Fr. " MeanoeSBw.Fr. 

>* Or. '2 Chen. CMttn is pro|ieily a chess-board. 

^ This may posbibly nfor to tric-trscy or l»ack«-g;amnion ; 
baft castiiw aad sctUsf aify also relate to throng the bar<; 

»> Other. 
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And which-80 of any game had the nUislery, 
The king kern of his. gifts did large courtesy* 
Up the abirs ' of the castles the ladies then stood. 
And beheld .this, noble, game, and which knighte 

were good. . 
All the] three hext * days y-laste this noMe^Ci 
In balls and in fields, of meat, and eke of play% 
These men^came th6 fourjth day before the king 

there. 
And be gave hem large gifts, ever as kit worth 

were. 
Bishopricks and ehurdles clerks he gave some. 
And castles and.towns.knights that were y-come.* 

{P. 190.) 

* TheSvalks on the roof of the castle. 
.. ^ Higli£8t, or feast-dajs. 

* For the purpose of shewing hovr exactly Robert of 
Gloacestet tratislates from his originai, I shall here add the 
whole €oire])poiidtog passage from Geoffrey of MoomOutbw 

Rex et regiua diademata sua depoDunt, assamptisqoe 
levioribus ornameDtis, ille ad sauiii palatiom. cam Tiris, 
faaec ad aliod cum.muUeriba8,epulatum inceduat: antiqoam 
oamiiae consuetudinem Trojas serrantes Britooes^ coosueve- 
ract mares cam maribus, miUleres cam; malteribus, festiros 
dies separatim celebrare. 

Collocatls postmodom cimctit at siagaloram dsgnitas 
ezpetebat, Caius dapifer, herminio . omatos, mille vero 
nobilissimis juveoibw comitates est, qai omnes, herminio 
ijiduti, fiercala cum ipso ministrabaot*. Ex ijUift vero parte 
Bedueram piaceroam totidem vario amicti aeqonntar,* qai 
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. The reader who compares the foregoing eictract 
With the satirical piece contained in the last chap- 
ter, will probably think that Robert of^Gloucester's 



lb scyphis divenorom generum maltimoda pocula cum ipso 
distribuebant. In palatio quoque reginae, innumerabiles 
ministriy ditenis oroameDtls iodati, obseqaium Bnum prae- 
stabant, morem aaum ezercentes i quem si omnino descri* 
bere pergerem, nimiam historias prolixitatem generarem. 
Ad tantum etenim statum dignitatis Britannia tunc pro- 
Tecta erat, quod copift divitianim, laxu ornamentorum,' 
facetiA incolarum, cetera regna ezcellebat. Quicunque 
^r^ famosus probitate miles in e&dem erat 4inius colorit 
Testibasatque armis utebatur. Facetas autem mulieres, con- 
ilmilia indumenta habentes, nttUios amorem habere digna- 
baDtor, niji tertio inmilitift approbatoa esset. Efficieban- 
tur ergo castas mulieres, et milltes amore illarum meliores. 
ftefecti tandem epulis, diTersi diversos ludos comp'oslturi, 
campoB extra civitatem adennt. Mox milites, simulacmm 
proelii ciendo, eqaestrem ludum componunt: mulieres In 
•dito murorum aspicientes in curiales amoris flammas 
tBore* joci Irritant. AlH telis, alii bastA, alii ponderosorum 
lapidnm jac.tn, alii saxis, alii aleis« ceterorumque jocorum 
dirersitate contendentes, quod die! restabat, postpositA lite, 
praetereunt. Quicunque vero ludi sui victoriam adeptus erat, 
ab Arturio largis muneribus ditabatur. Consumptis ergo 
primis in hunc modum tribus diebus, Instante quarto vocantur 
cunctl qui ipsi propter honores obsequiam praestabant, et 
fingnli singulis poasessionibus, civitatibus Tidelicet, atque 

• Amore, £d. 1587. 
12 
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IsDgiuige Fery nearl j temaiAm Ikat of hk eon- 
tcpnpn'BMfeg, and is not partjculgiiy aiarked with 
Saxmtfflas or provindal phiMei. The oddest pe« 
culiarity in his style is the strange use of the word 
me, which we have seen once used by Layamon^ 
buit which here occurs as a mere expletive m almost 
erery page. There is aa irfBtaaee of tt in the fol- 
lowing couplet;, which is not quoted for this reason, 
but because it relates to our literaiy history. Our 
audior, speaking of Riduurd L» says, 

** Me ne may not all tell here, ac whoso it wiQ 
♦* y^wite, 

^ In ramtmoe <»f him y-mede me it may find 
"y-wrfte.*' CP-*870 
The sample meaning of trhidi seems to be, that he 
refers such of his readers as shall wish for fiirther 
details, to the French or Romance history of this 
monarch. Mr Heame, howevwrt in bis note on this 
pass^^e, assures us that our graire histoikn here 
quotes ajidndous narrative ; that it is in English, 
in short verse* that be remembers to have se^ it 

cast^llif, arcUcf Mcepatlbitft ^pif«:«|MUtikw, abkatiU, ce- 

[Galfr. Moa. ed. 1517, p. 77. et ap. Rer. Brit. Script. 

Vet. 1587, p. 70, 1, «9.] 
The reader haiS already seea^ Wace's curious amplifier- 
ttoaofthbpi€tnre«v^ 

4 
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in pfiiit, and that for diis reascm, and because it 
k a very kidiflbrent performance, it is not 9rort)i 
tnuiscffbing firom his copy, which he distinguisfaeB 
as Codex. Ar. wid, lest we should doubt the foct, 
he teUs us att this in Latin. If there exist an £ng^ 
iish metrical romance oh die life of Richard Cceur 
de Lion anterior to Roiert ofQiauceiter^ it is cer« 
tmnly a great curiosity. 

It isy however, very prdbable, that a few of those 
compositiiHis which we new call metrical romances, 
and which by older writers ure termed geHs (from 
the Latin word gesta^ which was become the fe« 
4uonable appellation of every learned story-book ) 
were written about this time ; because Robert de 
Bnmne exj^ressly mentions two poets, Erceldouv 
and KsKDALE, as excelling in this mode <tf writing, 
and says of the story of Sir Tristram^ that 

Over guUi it has th' esteem ; 

O-ver all that is or wUf 

If men it said, as made Tkom^J^ 

The bard who is thus distinguished from a crowd 
of competitors, is supposed to be Thomas Ler- 
nont of ErciMoun, or Erceldoune, a viUage i^ 
Tweedale, generally known by the honourable ap« 
pellation of Thomas the Rhymer ^ who lived in the 

• Heanie> Pref. to La^oft, xciz. 
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reign of Edward L and #as reputed (though it 
geeni» ftlsely] to be the author of some metrical 
prophecies not yet forgotten in Sdotland. His 
contemporary Kendale is only known by the acci- 
dental mention of Robert de Brunne. There is; 
however, an unclaimed metrical romance apparent^ 
ly belonging to this period, which the generosity 
of future critics may possibly assign to him« This 
is the Geste of King Horn^ presenFcd in a very cu- 
rious miscellany in the British Museum, (HarL 
MSS* No« 2253) and mentioned by Chaucer as 
one of the romances ofprke. Mr Warton has given 
an excellent abridgment of it^ together with a 
considerable extract, in thi first volume of his 
Hist, of Poetry, p. 38.* 
- In the same manuscript which contains this u^ 

* Haying procured from (he Miiseam & transcript of this 
Very corioas work, t shohld not have failed to iasert it en- 
tire, but that I had reason to hope that the task of editing 
it wonld fUl info much better hands. The reader will cer- 
tainly learn with pleasure that Mr Ritson has it in contem- 
|»lation to publish a sefies of our old metrical romances, ma- 
ny of which exist only in manuscript* Such a work« exe- 
cuted by him, is likely to prove the most valuable reper- 
tory of early language and manners that has yet beeft pre- 
sented to the public* 

Since this note was written, Mr Ritson's projected pub- 
lication has been completed in three Tolnmes, and contain^ 
the romance in qnektion. 
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mance are found some political satires of xonsi- 
derable merit ; one of which was certainly com* 
posed in the year 1265 : (it is inserted in Percy's^ 
Reliques, as is also an elegy on the death of Edward 
I. written in 1307) another, on the defeat of the 
French army by the Flemings, in ISQI ; and a 
ballad against the Scots, composed in 1306. As 
the first of these pieces may be considered as ante- 
rior to the composition of Robert of Gloncester's 
poem, jOid the othera were written very soon after 
its conclusion, Mr Warton seems to have employed 
tjiem as terms of comparison, for iJie purpose ^f 
ascertaining by internal evidence the dates of se- 
veral love-songs, devotional and moral poems, and 
other smaller pieces cont^ned in thesame miscel- 
lany. He was perhaps mistaken in referring some 
of these to so early a period as the year 1200 ; but 
they certainly appear to have been written near the 
middle of the thirteenth century; and, as specimens 
of our earliest lyric compositions are hot unworthy 
of our curiosity, the reader is here presented with 
two, one of which is a moral ditty, and the other 
a love-song : both copied from the volume of an« 
cient songs published by Mr Ritson, who has cor- . 
rected some trifling mistakes committed by Mr 
Warton in decyphering the ol^olete characters of 
the ancient MS. 
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DITTY 



Upon the Uncertainty of this lijk^ and the Approach 
of Death. 

Winter wakeneth ail my care ; 

Now these leaves waxeth bare. 

Oft i ilgh, and moume aarei 

When it cometh in my thought, 

Of thia world's joy, how it go'th all to nought ! 

Now it is, and now it n'is, 

AU $0 ' it n^er n^^aoere I wis^ 

That many men saith, sooth it is, 

AU^o'^A'botGodeswiU: 

AU we shall die, thmtgh us like ilk ^ 

All that gram me groweth green ; 

Now, itJaOaweth « aU by^deneJ 

Jesu help, that U be seen,^ 

And shield us from hell^ 

For I n*ot ' whither I shidi, nehowlonghere dwell. 

' As if it liad ne^er been. * Ptmtih away; 

^ Tiiougli we may dislike it ? « Fadetli* 

' Presently. . ^ Tbe meaning seems to be, ^ May 

'* Jesn lielp as so that kU htlp m«y he ittoR^fsC,** 
'Ne wot, know not. 
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SONG 

InPraUe gf the Author's MistreM^ tishouName tooi 

AttSOUK* 

Between March and Averil, 

When spray beginneth to spribgi 
The little fowl hath hire will 

On Am tud^ to sing. 
I live in love^longing 
For seendokest * of aUe thing 
She may die bliaie bring, 

I Om in her fffmdoStn.^ 
An hemfy* hap I have ^hetUf* 
Ichat^ from heaven it is me sent. 
From all women my love is lent^ 

And ^Ught ^ on Alysowi* 

On Aen 9 her hair IS fair enoQgb» 
Her brow brown, her eye black : 

With loswm^ cheer she on me laugh '^ 
With middle small and well ynoaak. 

' Songs, or odes* The word Uudi occnrs in the same 
iense ia the barheroos Latin of the times, as Mr Piakerton 
has JQstly obitived, 

* Seemllflitt haadtomcst* ' Command. Fr» 

* Lncky. * Canght. 
« I think. 7 Alighted. 

* This apparently inexplicable phrase it parhapi an error 
of the transcribers. ^ JLovesome, lonely. '° Laughs. 
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But* she will me to her take. 
For to been her tnoen maksy * 
Long to liven I shall forsake, 
Andy^y / '. fidlen adown* 
An hendy.hap, &c. 

NighteSy when I wend and wake. 

For thee my ijoonges-^ waxeth wan \ 
Lady all for thine, sake 

Longing is y-Ient me on I 
In world n'is non sotMfter^ man, , 
That all her bounty ^ telle can : 
Her mre.' is whiter than the swan, 

An4 fairest mat^ ^ in town. . . 
An hendy hap, &c. 

I am, fox wooing, all for weak, 
Weary, so water in 'more / ^ 

Lest any redve *** me my make 
I shall be y-yeamed ** sore. 



'UoTesa. 

3 In faith, fr. 

« Wise. 

^ Neck, 

• Wear, pooU 

" Vczed^auioofc 



• Own mate. 

4 Cheeks. Sar, 

^ Excellence, Inmti. Fr. 

» Virgin. Sax. 

^^ BereaYC me of. 
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Better is thoUen ' tohik^ sore 
Than moumi^n evemuHre. 
Gainest under gore^ 3 

Hearken to my roun ! ^. 
An hendy hap, &c. 

It is not impossible that Chaucer, at the same 
time that he ridiculed the romances, may have in- 
tended to laugh at the fiishionable We-songs of 
his age ; for in. his rhyme of Sir Thopas he has 
borrowed two apparently affected phrases from the 
foregoing composition. 

Sire Thopas fell in hoe-longing 
All when he heard the throstle sing. 

And afterwards : 

Me dreamed all this night, pardie. 
An elf-queen shall my lemman be. 
And sleep under my gore. 



? To soffer. Sax. 

» Awhile, 

3 Perhaps, << Most graceful id dress.** The word girfnett 
occurs ID the same seose in Dunbar's ^ Twa mariit Women,** 
Teme 78. . VngtAn is stiU used in tbeproirince^for the oppo» 
■ite idea ; and gott appears to be the same with ^eor, dress, 
from the Saxon geanoa^ ? estis. 

f Song, 
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To the same period wilb the fiNTfgoiQg fie might, 
perhaps, to refer the firikming ihovt des criptiye 
song, preserved by Sir Jeho HairicuB in hit History 
of Music, vol. II. p. 93. 

Summer is y-comen in, 

Loude sing euckoo: 
Groweth seed. 
And blawith ' mead. 

And spring'th the wood now : 

Sing cuckoo! 
Ewe bleateth after Jansb, 

Low'th after calf cow : 
Bullock startetfa^ 
Buck verteth, ' 

Merry sing cuckoo ! 

Cuckoo, cuckoo ! 

WeU singiB thou cuckoo ! 

Ne stoick ^ thou never now. 

The first poet who occurs in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century is Robbrt MAKMnre, com- 
monly called Robert pe Brunke. He was, as ftr 
as we know, merely a translator. His first workj^aays 
Mr Warton, was a metrical paraphrase of a Freatch 

'Blooms. * Goes WlHurbdwraittoiif the fc^ 

'Cease. 
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booky written by Robert Grosthead, bishqi of Lin- 
coln, called Manuele Pecche {Manuel desPichis^) 
being a treatise on the decalogue, and on the se- 
yen deadly sins, which are illustrated with many 
legendary stories. It was never printed, but is pre- 
served in the Bodleian libraiy, MSS. N. 41 5« and 
in the British Museum, MSS. Harl. No. 1701. 

His second and more important work is a me- 
trical chronicle qf England^ in two p^rts, the 
former of which (from iEneas to the death of Cad- 
waUader) is translated from Wace's Brut d'Angle- 
t^rre, and the latter (froiti Cadwallader to the end 
of the reign of Edward L) from a French chroni* 
cle, written by Peter de langtoft^ an Augustine 
canon of Bridlington, in Yorkshire, who is suppo- 
sed to have died in the reign of Edward II. and 
was, therefore, contemporary with his translator. 

Robert de Brunne has furnished l^s Inographers 
with the only particulars that are known concern- 
ing his life. In the prologue to his first work he 
says that he had lived fifteen years i^ Brunne, in 
the priory of btock canons, when he began his 
translation in 1303. He was thdtefore received into 
the ordef in 1286, and was probably bom before 
1270. With respect to his second work, he says, 

Of Bnune I am, if any me blame, 
Robert Mannyng is my name : 

▼OL, I. H 
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Blessed be he of God of heaven 
That me Robert with good will neoen, ' 
In the third Edward's time was I 
When I wrote all this stor^. 
In the house of Sixille I was a thrcfw. * 
Dan Robert of Malton that ye know 
Did it write for fellows' sake. 
When they willed solace make. 

[Heame's Pre£ to Pet Lan^. ci.] 

By this passage he seems to mean, that he was 
bom at a place called Malton ; that he had resided 
some time at a house in the neighbourhood called 
Sixhill ; and that there he, Robert de Brunne, had 
composed at least a part of his poem during the 
reign of Edxoard III* Mr Warton, therefore, is 
perhaps inaccurate in his account of this author^ 
when he says, that ** he was a Gilbertine monk 
*^ in the monastery of Brunne, or Bourne, near 
*^ Depjmg in Lincolnshire : but he had been befi)re 
*^ professed in the priory of Sixhille, a house of 
** the same order, and in the same county.'* 

Mr Heame, the* editor of Robert de Brunne, 
has thought fit to suppress the whole of his transla- 
tion from Wace, excepting the prologue, and a few 
extracts which he found necessary to illustrate his 
glossary. The learned antiquaiy perhi^s thought 

' Names, ^ For some time. 
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that> having carefiilly preserved the whole of Ro- 
bert of Gloucester's faithful and almost literal ver- 
sion of Geoffrey of Monmouth, it was unnecessary 
to print the more licentious paraphrase which had 
passed through the medium of a Norm&n poet. 
The following description of the first interview 
between Vbrtigern and Rowena is one of the few 
specimens that he has preserved. It is not given 
as an example of beautiftil poetry, or of refined 
lADguag^y for its style is scarcely to be distinguish- 
ed fr(Hn that of the Monk of Gloucester ; but it is 
a curious description of ancient manners i-m 

Of chamber Rouwen so gent. 
Before the king in hall scho ' went; 
A cup with wine she had in hstnd» 
And her attire was ^aoeU^ar^nd ; * 
Before the king one knee set. 
And on her language scho him gret : 
«« iflwnW^ king, WassaUkl*' saidshp. 
The king asked what should be i 
On that language the king ne couth.* 
A knight ther language krid ^ in youth : 
Breg bight that knight, born Bretodnu 
That lerid the Utugvoige of Sessotin :^ 

* She. » Very becomiii^, ' 9 Lord. 

♦ Kaew. ' Learoed. * S«vor. 
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This Breg was the fatfffitfr, *' 

What scho satd told Vortager. 

<< Sir/' Br^ said, '* Rouwen you gretis, 

^ And king calls, and lord you letk* * 

*^ This is their custom and their gest, 

<< When they are at the ale, or feast; 

** Ilk nuin that loves where him think, 

<' Shall say, WassaiUei and to him drink; 

<< He that £m& s shall say iri»«at2fe / 

«' The tother shall say again DrifMiaUle ! 

^ That says WassmUe ! drinks of the cup ; 

** Kis$and* his fellow he gives it up. 

" DrinkhaiUe J he says, and drinks thereof^ 

'^ Kissand him in Iwurd and icqff. " ^ 

The king said, as the knight gan ken, ^ 
<* DrinkhaiUe /" smiland on Rouwdn. 
Rouwen drank, as her list. 
And gave the king; dne'' him kist. 



■ La!tinUr. FT. ; an isterpreten 
/ E«tcems. ^ Invites. 

^ Kissing. This is the usual termination of the participle 
in old English, as it is in French. 
^ In sport and in plajr. 

6 << As the kni^t bad signified.*' The word gan (began) 
is often used to form the tenses of verbs. 

7 Since; afterwards. 

12 
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There was tbe first WassaUle in deed. 

And diat first of fame ^ifec2i ' 

Of thai WtumUe men told great tale, &c. 

Pde Ahes * that makten ybg 
WsssaiUed, and kist the king. 
Of body she was right avenanty ^ 
Of fidr colour, with sweet umU^i : *' 
Her attire full well it seened ; 
ManreUicb the king she quemed*^ 
. Out of measure was he glad. 

For of that maiden he ttex^ all mad. • 
Drunkenness the fiend wrought : 
Of that^poen' was aU his thought. 
A mischanoe that time him led ; 
He aisked that /wen for to wed, &c. 

(Glossaiy to Rob. of Gbucest p; 695.) 

It is hoped that the reader will forgive a second 
extract from this obsolete author, in airport of a 
conjecture started by Mr Heame, who (as Mr 
Warton justly observes) is not often fortunate in 
his conjectures. He suf^ioses that many of our 
ancient ballads were nothing more than extracts 

' Went. * Many times* ' Handsome. Ff • 

* Appeartuice. i Pleased. ^ Grew. . 

7 Poyeniie. Fr« Pagao. 
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from metrical i^hronicles written by personiS of 
learning ; and that such relations were styled anci- 
ent gestSf in opposition to romances. It is not in- 
tended to defend the latter position, because the 
wordgest, which signified an action, or adventure, 
was never opposed to the word romance, which was 
originally applied to language only : but a consi- 
derable part of Robert de Brunne's chronicle is in 
fact broken into small parts, which have all the 
appearance of a series of ballads ; and the author, 
as he proceeded in his work, acquired such a facility 
in rhyming, as to be enabled to write a consider- 
able part of his translation fitim Langtoft in what 
is now considered as the genuine ballad metre, that 
is to say, what de Erunne himself calls the rhyme 
entrelacie* The reader will judge from the follow- 
ing extract, part of which is printed by Mr Warton, 
and given in its original Alexandrine form. It is 
a chapter beginning at p. 182 of Heame's edition. 

Richard at Godis board^ 

His mass had and his rights : 
Hear now gmUc * a word 

He spake to his knights^ ^ ^ 

<<Ofthis king Philip 

*' Have we no manner of help : 
■ At the altar, God*8 table. ^ Sncb. 
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** Together, I rede^ " we keep, 
** That men of us i/elp. * 

^ I vow to Saint Michael, 

** And tiU hMym ^ that are, 
^ That, for woe,. ne wea), 

« Ne till Acre go, 

<< Till the castle be taken 
•« That Philip went fro, 

** For us has it ^ forsaken. 

** For his own default 
" With^ us he has envie. 

** Go we to the assault, 
«« That God us all coridie!**'' 

Hie dikes were full wide 
That clos'd the castle about ; 



' I advise. 

^ To cry, wail, boast ; tlie meaning is, " that men may 
<« talk loudly of OS." 

3 « To tiie saints tliat are.'* ♦ Hence. 

^ Apparently an error of tiie transcriber, for he, 
. ^ Against. Saz* In tlie same sense we should' say, be b 
angry witfc us. 7 Conduct. 
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And deq> on Ska ' fide. 
With bankiB high withoat. 

Was there none entrd 

That to the caatel gan Sggt* 
But a straight caosd ; 

At the end a dmw-brigge: 

With great double chains 
Drawn over the gate ; 

And fifty armed swaint. 
Porters at that gate. 

With slings and magneles ' 
They cast to king RichM, 

Our Christians, by parodes, 
Casted again-wiid. 

Ten Serjeants, of the best, 
His farge^ gin him bear ; 



' Each. 

«Lay. 

> Mangoneli, Fr. A sort of catapvlta whiejb thrair laige 
Btonea, and was employed Tor tbe parpiOK of bAtCeriog 
walls, 

4 Shidd ; appaimtty a sort of aaasdet tertiag as a psrt* 
able rampart. 
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Thai eager were, and j^reif * 
To cover hiokf and to toear.* 

Himselfy as a giinty 
The "chainet in two hew: 

The targe was his tMrrhttf^ 
That none 'till him threw. 

Right unto the gale 

With the targe tbeygeed:^ 
VightaakdoHagaUf^ 

Under him diej slew hig steed. 

Therefore ne wiU'd he cease; 

Alone into the cas^l 
Through them ail will'd press; 

On foot fought he full welL 

And when he was within. 
And fought as a wild Udn, 



* Rcftdy* Fr. * Defend i ««r«i. Sax. 

3 SccBrity I fonmf; Fr. 

^ Weal I bnt getddemM ihe proper perfect ienae of the 
▼erb go, or gee^ as went is of wend, (weendan* ' Sax.) 
* ^ At the sate, says Mr Heame.— Qaere if it does ^oot 
wfunomatimef as te all-^afeS| i. e. (touUsfoU* Fr.) at 
«U times, always. 
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Hejonder^d* the Sanoens o^twain. 

And fought as a dragdn* 

» 

Without, the Christiaiis gtm cry, 

^Alas! Ridiard 18 taken P' 
The Nonnans were sorr^. 

Of countenance gan blacken. 

To slay down and to 'stroy, 

Never willed they stint : 
The^ kftjor dead^ no 'nay, * 

Ne for no wound no dint. 

That in went all tfadr press, 

Maugre the Saracens all. 
And found Richard on des^ 

Fightand, and won the haB. 

' Forced. (Heame^f Glonary) Parhaps, however, it is a 
mistake of the trauBcriber for snuler'i, L €• Mvudered, tena- 
nted. 

* ** They would not leave oil; either on acconnt of the dead 
*< who fell ronnd then, or of the amioyaiice of the eoeniy.*' 

3 Probably a platform : and for this reason the princffMii 
table in the ball, being elevated above the common Haoff 
was particularly called the dbt» The canopy placed over 
•uch a table afterwards acquired the same name. Hence a 
good deal of dispute about the meaning of the word; but 
the coDjecture here given, which is Mr Tyrwhitt's, appears 
the most reasonable. 
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Nobody but he alone 

Unto the Christians came ; 
And slain he had ilk-one 

The lords, but three he name. ' 

With tho three alive 

Hi9 messengers went ; 
Till Acre gan they drive. 

To Philip made present. 

Mr Warton has ^ven us a very long extract 
from an English translation of a work written by 
GrostheadfBU^oi^ of Lincoln, in French verse, and 
called by Leland Chateau d'Atnour, which he con* 
jectures to be from the pen of Robert de Brunne; 
and Heame ascribes to him, though periiaps with- 
out reason, the metrical English tomancebf Richard 
Coeur de Lion. He was, upon the whole, an indus- 
trious and certainly (for the time) an elegant wri- 
ter ; and his extraordinary facility of rhyming (a . 
talent, indeed, in which he has been seldom sur- 
passed), must have rendered his works an usefid 
study to succeeding versifiers. 

* Took. Sax. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Eeign qf Edward I L — Change in the Language 
produced by frequent Trandatiom frrnn the 
French, — Minstreh. — Sources of Romance. 
—^Adam Davie. — Specimens of his Life qf 
Alexander. — Robert Boston. 

XJvniVG the first period of our poetry, compre- 
faending the greater part of the thirteenth, and 
sboat half of the fourte^ith century, our English 
versifiers are divided into Wo dasses, the ecclesi* 
astics and by-minstrds, who are generally dis* 
tlngnished from each other by a very different 
choice of subjects ; the former exhibitmg their ta« 
fents in metrical lives of the saints, or in rhyming 
ehronicies; the latter in satirical pieces, and love- 
songs* 'Tdes of chivalry, bmg equally the fiivour- 
ites of all descriptions of men, were, to a certain 
degree, the common property of both. 

There is reason to believe that a marked differ- 
ence of style and language was apparent in the 
con^ositions of these rival poets, because the in- 
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ferior ordiera of the priesthood^ aad the te^eral 
monastic societies^ being diiefly conversant with 
tibe inhabttaiUB of the country and of the Till^es^ 
were likely to retain more of the Saxon phraseo- 
logy, and to reaast the influx of French innovatioois 
much longer than their competitors : and it is prin- 
dpally to diis circumstaiioe that it seems reason- 
il^ to attribute those peculiarities of style, whldt 
Mr Warton thought he discovered in Robert of 
Gioncester, and which he has ascribed to the pro- 
vincial situation of the writer, T%e northern pio- 
vinces> it is true, on account, perhaps, of their 
long subjection to the Danes, are represented by 
John de Trevisa (in a passage often quoted) as 
diffiering materially in their {wonunciation from 
those of the south : but Gloucester is not a north-* 
em county. The dbarge of provincial barbarism 
mi^t tridi more justice be imputed to Robeit de 
Bnume, as bemg a native of Yorkshire ; but he 
has taken care to assure us that his simple and un- 
adorned diction was the result of care and design ; 
that he condders has ** Mows'' as the deposttarkai 
of pure and true^English ; Aat he 

— — " made nought for no disourSf^ 
^* Ne ibr no seggerSf"^ no iarpours. 

' DUtun, Fr. Reciten. 

^ Sflym, the fiiifUth name fef the waae p rs fc w toM 
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^ Bttt,^ the hoe ofnmple men 
'< That strange EnglUh cannot ken.*' 
£De Brunne'& ProL Vide. Hearne's Pref. xcix.} 

These duourSf or seggers^ he teUs us, took the most 
unwarrantablelibertieswith the diction <^the works 
they recited ; and he omits no opportunity of pro- 
testing against theur licentious innovations in our 



The reader, who shall take the pains of compa- 
ring a few pages of the glossary annexed by Mr 
Tyrwhitt to his edition ci Chaucer with that which 
Mr Heame has compiled for the illustration of Ro- 
bert de Brunne, wi]l probably think that our au- 
thor's complaints were just, and that the language 
<^the city and inns of court was much more infect- 
ed with Gallicisms than that of the monasteries ; 
idthough a rapid change in both appears to have 
taken place during the reign of Edward IIL Many 
of the Norman words then introduced have, in- 
deed, long since become obsolete, and the Saxon 
has recovered its superiority ; because the gradual 
dissemination ^E wealth and liberty and leanung 
among the common people has, in some measure, 
blended in our language all the provincial dialects ; 
but the torrent of fashion, at the period of which we 
are now treating, was irresistible. It was, perhaps, 
in some degree assisted by the practice of the dijg-i 
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nffied ecdesiastics, who, when they did not write 
in Latin, unnrersally afected to use the French hm- 
guage ; but it is principally to be ascribed to the 
numerous translations which were made at this 
time from the French writers of those fabuloils 
histories which we now call romances. Such trans- 
lations were hastily written, because eagerly called 
for ; and their authors took the liberty (in which 
they were imitated by the disours or reciters) of 
admitting without scruple such ** Strang^' words 
as happened to suit their rhyme, as well as those 
for which they could not immediately recollect the 
correspondent term in English. 
• As the public reciters here mentioned by Robert 
de Brunne may possibly be unknown to many 
readers, it will perhaps be proper in this place to 
take some notice of them, as well as of the min- 
streb, with whom they were nearly connected. 
. Iti^pearBthat,during the re^ of our Norman 
kings, a poet, who was also expected to unite with 
the talent of versifying those of music and recita- 
tion, was a regular <^cer in the royal household,, 
as well as inthoseof themore wedthy nobles, whose 
courts were composed upon the s«ne model. This 
practice seetos to have originated in the admira- 
tion which, all the northern nations entertained for 
their ancient scalds ,* and it gave rise to the appel- 
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ladoa of mmtrel (ministrdliiSy an officer or 8^r» 
vaBt)» which therefore, as Dr Percy has obaerred 
in his learned diMertation on this^ubjecty was not 
strictly synonymous with that oijtm^eur^ arjon* 
f^r (jocd^tor), called in crid Englbh 9^^lee-mmn^ 
Juff^f or jan^€r ; because the lidter mig^t or 
might not be attached to a particoiar patron» and 
frequently travelled from castle to castkf for Ae 
purpose d reciting his compootions durii^ tiae 
principal festivals. But as it is very difficidt for 
the same pecson to attain equal excdlence in aU 
the sister arts» the professions of the poet^ die 
harper, and the reciter, were afterwards under* 
taken by several associates, ail of whom, on ac- 
count of the privileges attached to the official min* 
strehs thought fit to assume the same honouraUe 
but equivocal tide. 

That these purveyors of poetry «id music to the 
king and principal barons wiere, during theeieventh, 
twelfth, and thirteendi coatiuries, aprivileged dass^ 
is perfecdy certain from the imiversal testimony of 
contemporary writers. Indeed they were essential, 
not only to their amusement, but, in a great mea- 
sure, to their education; because even the use of 
arm8,and the management of a horse, were scvoely 
more necessaiy to a courteous knight than die 
tal^t of playing on the harp, and composing a 
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song in praise of his mistress. But in the course of 
the fourteenth century the minstrels, in France 
at least, had greatly declined in talents and repu- 
tation. There was a street at JParis, called la Rue 
St JuUen des'MenStrierSf peculiarly appropriated 
to their habitation ; and they had a fraternity, or ' 
eonfrerief in the church of that saint, the well-known 
patron of hospitality : but these minstrels ate de* 
scribed as a set of pantomimical fiddlers, accompa- 
nied by monkies or bears, who were hired at wed- 
dings for the amusement of the guests : so much 
had they degenerated from the ingenious invent* 
ors of the fabliaux. 

The history of this order of men in England is, 
for various reasons, very obscure and embarrassed. 
On the one hand, it is evident that if English be- 
gan to be introduced at court as a colloquial lan- 
guage about the beginning of the fourteenth centu- 
ry, it waanot yet considered, either -by our kings, 
or by the nobles, or by the dignitaries of the church, 
as fitted for literary purposes : and as our native 
minstrels, not having jret attempted any original 
poetry, could only have offered to their courtly 
audience translations much more barbarous, and 
at the same time less fiimiliar to their ears, than 
tfae compositions of the French trouyeurs, it is pot 

VOL. I. I 
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likely that such rivals could have displaced the Nor- 
mal minstrels^ already established in the post fOK 
which they ware candidates. On the other band» 
the testimony of Robert deBrumie to the existence 
of a bodyof </ftnmr<, or segger$f accustomed to re- 
cite Ei^lish metrical cmnpositions in public, who 
were listened to with applause, and habituated 
to make arbitrary alterations m the language or 
meUre of such compositions, is direct and positive* 
The most obvious soluticm of this difficulty would 
be to suppose^ that fixe more opulent inhabitants 
of the towns, in imitation of their superiors^ had 
adopted the mode of introducing at their banquets 
ihe amusements of music and recitation, and thus 
laid the foundation of a native minstrelsy on die 
French model ; and this order of men,beingQiicees- 
iabIished,might,on thededineof therival.language, 
£nd their way to the castles of our nobility ; to which 
they would be recommended by their previous ex- 
hibitions at the neighbouring ftirs^ where they never 
failed to appear as attendants on the merchants. 

Indeed we have numerous proofs of their m- 
creasing popularly; for Chaucer, in his address 
to his Troiliis and Cressida^ tells us that it was in- 
iended to be read *^ or elles mng,** which must 
jcelate to the chanting recitation of the nnnstrels ; 
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aad a considerable part of our old poetry is simply 
addressed to an audiencep without any mention of 
readers. 

That our English minstrels at any time umted 
all the talents of the profession, and were at once 
poets, and reciters, and musidans, is extremely 
doubtful : but that they excited and directed the 
e&rts of their contemporary poets to a particular 
species of composition, is as evident as that a body 
of actors must influence the exertions of theatri- 
cal writers. They were, at a lime when reading 
^d writing were rare accomplishments, the prin- 
cipal medium of communication between authors 
and the public ; and their memory in some mea** 
sure supplied the deficiency of manuscripts, and 
probably preserved much of our early literature till 
the invention of printing : so that their history, if 
it could be coltected, would be by no means unin* 
teresting. But our materials for this purpose are 
too scanty to enable us to ascertain the date of 
their formation, their progress, or their disappear- 
ance* Judging from external evidence, we should 
be disposed to place the period of their greatest 
eelebrity a little before the middle of the fifteenth 
century; because at that time our language had 
been successively improved by the writings of 
^ Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate; much wealth and 
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luxuiy had been introdaced fo j the two nctorious 
reigns of Edward III. and Henry V.» and the 
country had not yet suffered any distress either 
from internal revolution, or from the length and 
disastrous termination of the war with France. 
The general poverty and discontent that prevailed 
during the subsequent period, the declension of 
chivalry, and the almost utter extirpation of our 
principal nobles, during the contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, must have been fatal 
to the prosperity of the minstrels ; and two causes 
of a difierent nature, viz. the invention of printing 
in 1474, and the taste for religious disputation in- 
troduced by Henry YUI., may have tended to com- 
plete their ruin. 

Though the minstrel character be now lost both 
in England and France, the traces of it are not 
universdly eflSu5cd. In Wales, the modern harper 
IS occasionally found to possess the accomplish- 
ments of the ancient bard ; and among the Ita- 
lians, the improvisatori of Rome and Florence, 
who are usually ready to attend the table of a tra- 
veller, and greet him with an extemporary poem 
on any subject which he shall prescribe, and pro- 
tracted to a length which is only measured by his 
patience, are no bad representations of the antique 
minstrels ; particularly when they are accompanied . 
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{as frequently happens) by an attendant musician, * 
who gives the tone to their recitative, and fills up 
the pauses between the stanzas by a few notes on 
his instrument. The third character, or disour^ is 
also to be found in many parts of Italy, but pat- 
ticularly at Venice ; where, mounted on a tem-r 
porary scaffolding, or sometimes on a stool or 
barrel, he recites from memory whqle canton of 
Ariostow 

The situation of a minstrel prescribed to him the 
ehoice of his subject. Addressing himself to an 
audience who lived only for the purpose of figbt-^ 
ing, and who considered their time as of little va-^ 
lue when otherwise employed, he was sure of be- 
ing listened to with patience and credulity so long 
as he could tell of heroes and enchanters : and be 
could be at no loss for either, because the histo- 
ries of all the heroes and enchanters that the 
world had produced were to be found in a few 
volumes of easy access. 

As vanity is not easily subdued, a people who 
are not quite satisfied with their present insigni- 
ficance will c^en be tempted to indemnify them- 
selves by a retrospective warfare on their enemies; 
and will be the more prodigal in assigning triumphs 
to their heroic ancestors, because those who ii^ 
former ages contested the battle can no longer be 
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brought forward to dispute the claim of victory* 
ThiB will explain the numerous triumphs of King 
Arthur. Wehavealreadyseen, tfaatabo^inthe 
British tongue, containing the relation of his ex4 
ploits^ and those of his knig^s of the round table, 
and of his faithful enchanter, Meriin, together 
with the antecedent history of the British kings 
fix)m the destruction of Troy, was by Walter, Ardi^ 
deacon of Oxford, a learned antiquary of those 
days, confided to Geoffrct of Mokmouth, a 
Welsh Benedictine monk, afterwards the Bishop 
St Asaph, who translated it mto Latin, with some 
additions and interpolations. The French transla* 
dobs of Wace and Rusticien de Pise,* and the 
Saxon and English yersionB of Layamon and Ro- 
bert de Brunne, laid open this mass of history to 
readers of every description. 

A second work, equally abounding in marveUous 
adventures, and apparently written about the same 
time with Geoffrey of Monmouth^s chronicle, is 
THE History of CharI'Emagne and tHE 
TWELVE Peers of France, forged under the 
name of Turpin, a monk of the eighth c^itury, 
who, for his services agiunst the Saracens, was 
raised to the archbishdprick of Rheims. The real 
author was perhi^ a Spaniard, Thia work was 
• Vide SDpra, p. 44. 
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trafltlated from Latin into French by Michael de 
HameSyinlSO?.* 

The third source of romantic fiction was the 
History of Trot. Homer's works were unknown 
at the period of which we are qpeaking, but the 
story was kept alive in two Latin pieces, which 
passed under the names of Dares Phrtoius^ and 
DicTYS CRbtensis ; and from these, as we hare 
dready seen, a French poem on the Trojan war had . 
been compiled by Benoit de St More, the con- 
temporary and rival of Wace. A more improved 
compilation from the same sources, under the title 
of Historia de BeUo Trajano^ comprehending the 
Theban and Argonautic stories, from Ovid, Sta« 
tius, and Valerius Flaccus^ was written by Guino 
DE CoLOKNA, a native of Messina^ about the year 
1260. 

Alexander the Great was knovm to the 
writers of romance not only by translations from 
Quintus Curtius, an author much admired in the 
middle ages, but also by a work much better suited 
to the purposes of the historians of chivalry, origi* 

• Mr RitfiOB sayi that Michael de Haraes did not tran- 
slate the pseodo^Tarpia*! History of Roland's achievements 
in Spain> but a very different work, comprehending the ad- 
Tentures of another of Charlemagne*8 knights, vis, Renaud 
de Montauban* 
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nally written in Persic, and tnuislated into Greek, 
under the assumed name of Calisthenes, by Simbok 
Seth, keeper of the wardrobe at Constantinople 
to the emperor Michael Ducas, about the year 
1070. Such a narrative could not fail of obtain-, 
ing a very general circulation. A Latin transla^ 
tion of it is quoted by Giraldus Cambrensis ; and 
the famous Roman (P Alexandre, written (as Fau- 
chet tell us) about the year 1200,. by four confe- 
derates ^< en jonglerie/' appears to be partly a pa«. 
raphrase of that translation. 

These four works may be considered as the 
foundation on which was erected the vast Gothic, 
fabric of romance ; and materials for the super- 
structure were readily found in an age when anec- 
dotes and apologues were thought very necessary 
even to discourses delivered from the pulpit, and 
when all the &bles that could be gleaned from an- 
cient writings, or from the relations of travellers, 
were collected into story-books, and preserved by. 
the learned for that purpose. 

The Gesta Romakorum, a work of this descrip- 
tion, which is still very common, * appears to have 
had so greats an influence on the literature of Eu- 
rope during the romantic ages, that Mr Warton has 
thought it deserving of a dissertation of ninety-seven 
pages. He also mentions a manuscript collection 
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ef 215 stories, preserved in the MuseuiDy whicit 
was evidently compiled by a professed preacher for 
the use of the monastic societies. The legendary 
lives of the saints were no bad repositories of anec- 
dote : and the bards of Annoriea* who had sup* 
plied Geoffirey of Monmouth's regular history, 
continued to contribute detached fragments, or 
what we might now call memoirs, of the court of 
King Arthur, which were successfully converted 
into French lays and fabliaux. 

If we should search in real history for a model 
of that imaginary excellence which constituted a 
hero of romance, we should find it in the person of 
our Richard I. He was profusely liberal, particu- 
larly to the minstrels : he was, perhaps, himself a 
minstrel ; he possessed the most astonishing bodily 
strength, and the most intrepid valour, sufficiently, 
blended with enthusiasm, and directed to no intel- 
ligible purpose. The poets whom he patronized, 
would have been no less deficient in taste than in 
gratitude, had they failed to place him after his 
death among the heroes whom he imitated, and 
perhaps surpassed; particularly as the materials 
fi>r his apotheosb were to be found in all languages 
and countries. Tanner mentions, (says Mr War- 
ton,) as a poet of England, one Gulielmus Pere- 
grinuB^ who accompanied Richard L into the Holy 
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Land, and sung his achievements there, in a Latin 
poem, entitled Odoeporicon Ricardi Regis, dedica- 
ted to Hetbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, imd 
Stephen Turnham, a captain in the expedition. 
He is called ** Poeta per earn etatem excellens." 
The FVench minstreb in Richard's army were so 
numerous, that the writer of his life would only be 
embarrassed by the trouble c^ selection ; and it may 
be supposed that his romance must have been 
finished by the middle of the thirteenth century, 
because it is referred to by Robert of Gloucester 
as a work already in general circulation. When 
or by whom it was translated is not known ; but as 
the exploits of so popular a monarch were likely 
to find their way into the language of his subjects 
as soon as the art of rhyming began to be general- 
ly practised in England^ we may safely refer the 
translation to the reign of Edward II. 

To the same period Mr Warton also assigns the 
popular stories of Sir Guy, the Squire of low 
Degree, Sir Deoore, Kino Robert of StciLY. 
The Kino of Tars, Ipomedon, and La Mort 
Artur ; from all of which he has given us ex- 
tracts. But as he suspects that they have, in com- 
mon with the romance of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
undergone considerable alterations in their lan- 
guage from frecjuent transcription, it maybe prc^r 
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to difliHBs diem for the {^resent, and paM on to the 
only writer of English rh3rme8 in this re^ whose 
name has been transmitted to us, and whose woi^ks 
appear to have been preserved in their original sim^ 
plicity of language ; this is Adam Davie. ** He 
" may be placed," says Mr Warton, •* about the 
*^year 1312. I can collect no circumstaiices of 
** his life, but that he was marshall of Stratford-le- 
'* bow near London. He has left several poems 
** never printed, whidi are almost as forgotten as 
'* his name. Only one manuscript of these pieces 
*^ now remains^ which seems to be coeval with its 
<< author/' It is in the Bodleian library * (MSS. 
Laud. I. 74w fol. membran.), ^* has been much da- 
** maged, and on that account is often illegiUe/' 

Adam Davie's work consist of Visions; The 
Battle of Jerusalem ; The Legend of St Aleaius ; 
Scripture Histories ,• Ofj^ieen Tokens iefore the 
"Day of Judgment ; Lamentations of Souls ; and 
THE Life of Alexander* This last is his prin- 
cipal work, and, as we are told, well deserves to be 
printed entire. It is founded on Simeon Seth's 
history, lately mentioned, but with many passages 

* Mr Warton afterwards pointed oat another MS. of 
iha Life of AUmnder in the library of Lincoln's Ina. (Hist, 
of £. P. Vel.. III. xzziiiO from which a tnuscript has 
been lately made with a view to publication* 

18 
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tiiat are apparently borrowed from the French Ro- 
man d' Alexandre. 

The following is the description of a splendid 
procession made by Queen Olympias : 

* In this time, foir zxAjolyft * 
OlympiaSy that fiiire wife, 
Woulde make a ndkefest 
Of knightesy and ladi^ honesty ^ 
* Of burges, and of jugelers. 
And of men of each mesiers. ' 
• * * * « 

Mickle she desireth to shew her body. 
Her fair hair, her &ce rodi/. 
To have leeSf * and all praising s 
And ail is folly ! by heaven king ! 

In faire attire in diverse quaintise 
Many there rode in riche wise. 
So did the dame Olympias 
For to show her gentU ^ face. 



• Mr Warfon not haTing transeribed the MS. earrectly, 
these extracts have been revised from the original in the 
Bodleian. 

■ Pretty. Fr. * WelLbred. Fr. 

^ Trade, occupation, Fr* * Commendatioii. Fr^ 

' Slegant. Fr; 
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A mule akoy white so milky 
With saddle of gold, sambu ' of silk, 
Was y-brought to the queen. 
And many bell of silver sheen, 
Y-fasten'd on orfreyz of mound* 
That hangen nigh down to grounds 
Forth she fared mid her rout ; 
A thousand bdies of rich souJte* ' 
A sparrow-hawk that was hoti^st 
So sat on the lady's fist. 
Four trumps tofome her blew ; 
Many men that day her knew t 
An hundred thousand, and eke mo^ 
All ahuten her unto. 
All the town be*hanged was. 
Against the lady Oiympias. 
OrgueSy chymbeSf each manner glee^ 



4 



' A saddle-cloth, or housing. Fn 

^ OrfraiSf aurifrigiumf ii gold embroidery. It appears, 
however, from a passage in Manndevile to haye meant a 
border of embroidery. <* And all tho robes ben orfrayed alU 
** aftottfen.-- The second thonsaod is all clothed la clothes 
** diapered of red silk, all wrought with gold, and the or- 
*^fraifes set full of great pearl,*' &c. 8vo. edit. p. 279. The 
meaning of the word mound is not easy to ascertain ; does it 
relate to raised, or embossed, work ? or does it mean Em- 
broidery of pure gold, from the French word monder 9 

3 Suit> apparel. 

^ Orgav, cymbals, and all 9ortfl of m«9ic. 
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Was drynatif ' a^n ^ that lady free* 
Withouten the townes muriy ^ 
Was 9fter€x/* each manner play. 
There was knights toumajriag* 
There was maidens caroling. 
There lyas champions skinning^ ^ 
------ also wrestling. 

Of lions' diace» of beac-baitiog, 
A bay of boar» of bull dayting. 
All the city was be-hong 
With rich samyteM ^ ani pelki ' long* 
Dame Olympias among this press 
Single rode, all mantle-less. 
# ♦ ♦ * . * ♦ 
Her yellow hair was fair-attired. 
Mid riche stringes of golde wired ; 
It helfd^ her abouten bH 
To her gentile middle small : 
Bright and shene was her face ; 
Evezy £eur-bead in her was. 

' RlnfliV ? drigtwn. Old Fr. is a Mmt of belb. Vide 
La Conibey Diet. d« V teaz Laof . 

* Agaioit I in the pmence of* 
» Walii. Fr. 

* Probably weoygaiod at I iii<r^. Fr. 
' 51(irmiihii«. 

SatioB. Fr. 

' Pallf, or poriiaiM ftiiti ptUim, Fr. 

* Hid. BaUn. Sax. 
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The following is part of a description of a battle: 

Alexander made a cry hard^, 
« Ore tost, aiy, aby /** ' 
Then the knights of AchayS 
Justed with hem of Arabyd : 

Egypt justed with Hem of Tyre ; 
Simple knight with riche sire ; 
There n^BS forest nefSrberyng 
Between vavasoure* ne king. 
Tqfore ' men might^n and behind 
Cuntek ^ seek^ and cunteh find* 
With Persians foughten the Gregeys : ^ 
There rose cry, and great honieyi ! ^ 
* # * * 

There might kn^ht find his peer ; 
There les ^ many his destrere. « 
There was quick in little thratoe^ 
Many gentil knight y-slawe. 
Many arme, many heved '** 
Sone from the body reaved* 
Many gentle lavedy 
There kse quick her amy, 

' Feiiiapi tiM same nsahoU; the cry when the stag is taken* 

* Servant. ^ Before* ♦ Contest. 

* Greeks; Gregeois. Fr, « Shame. Fr, ^ Lost. Sar. 
s War*lione. Fr.| socanedfrom its being led on the 

right hMd* 9 xime. >'*• Head. 
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There was many mai/m ' y-led. 
Many fair pensel ' be-bled ; 
There was swerdes Uklahyng^ ^ 
There was speres bathing, ^ 
Both kings there sans doute 
Beeth in dash'd with ail her route. 
* * « * * 

Many landes near and far 
Lesen her lord in that war. 
The earth quaked of A^ riding : 
The weather thicked of A^ crying : 
The blood of hem that weren if-slatoe 
Ean by floodes to the lowe. ' 
The procession of Olympias, described in the first 
of these specimens, is given by Gower (Con£ Am. 
fol. 137 ; edit. 1532,) but is by no means equal in 
spirit, or elegance, to the picture drawn by Adam 
Davie: and we probably should search in vain 
among our poets anterior to Chaucer for lines so 
full of animation as the four last in the preceding 
extract, The language, as far as we can judge from 
the specimens selected by Mr Warton, is exactly 
£uch as we should expect, and marks that popularity 

' Maimed. ^ Standard. Fr. ^ Clashing. An unosual 
word, like ctiquetis, Fr. from which it is, perhaps, derived* 

4 Perhaps here is an omission by the transcriber, and , 
the line should run thos : *< There was spears in blood bath- 
ing," otherwise we do not know what the kings and their 
route doMhed into. 

' Low, t. e. to the low grooads. 
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which French phrases were beginning to acquire^ 
and which continued to increase during the' whole 
of the following reign. Upon the whole, it is cer- 
tainly to be wished that some editor inay be found, 
who shall have the courage to decipher the obso- 
lete manuscript of Adam Davie's romance of Alex- 
ander, and give it entire to the public 

A poet named Robert Bastok, a carmelite 
Iriar of Scarborough, is mentioned as attending 
Edward II. to the siege of Stirling castle. He was 
taken prisoner by the Scots, and compelled, for his 
ransom, to write a panegyric on Robert Bruce^ 
This was probably in English ; and be is described 
by Bale as the author of " Poemata et Rhythmic 
Lib. I.'* and " Tragaediae Vulgares, Lib. L;" but his 
only poem now extant, \iz. An Account of the 
Siege of Stirling Castle, is written in Latin monkish 
hexameters. It is not easy to understand what Bale 
meant by ** tragaediae,'' which word does not always 
imply scenic representations. It appears, indeed^ 
that before the reign of Edward II. many scrip- 
tural histories in dialogue were exhibited in our 
churches under the name of mysteries or miracles, 
but these dialogues were not poems ; on the other 
hand, many poems were written about this period 
under the name of tragedies and comedies, but 
these poems were not in dialogue. 

VOL. I. K 
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CHAPTER VL 

Reign of Edward IIL—The Hermit of Ham- 
pole.'^Latirence Minot. Pierce Phugh- 
man's Virion — Spedrnm of the Yisim. — 
Pierce the Phughmaris Creed^^Spedmen. 

J. HI first English poet that occurs in the reign of 
Edward III. is Rich arb Rolle, herniit of the order 
of St Augustine, and doctor of divinity, who lived 
a life of solitude near the nunnery of Hampole, 
four miles from Doncaster, in Yorkshire* He was 
a very popular and learned though inelegant writer 
in Latin on theological subjects ; and his pretensions 
to the diaracter of an English poet are founded on 
a metrical Paraphrase of the Book of Job, of the 
Lord's Prayer f of the seven Penitential Psalms, and 
TBB Pricks of Conscience, all of which are in 
MS* and usufdly attributed to him. This latter 
piece is divided into seven parts : I. Of Man's 
Nature. II. Of the World. III. Of Death. IV. Of 
Purgatory. V. Of the Day of Judgment VI. Of 
the Torments of Hel). VIL Of the Joys of Heaven. 
Mr Warton, however, suspects that they were all 
translated by contemporary poets ^om the Latin 
prose original composed by him ; and he has proved 



y Google 



by a long extnu^t that tbey are not lirortfi transcri- 
bing.* The Hermit ofHampde died in 1349. 

The next poet in succession is Laurence Mf- 
KOT, whose name was unknown to our antiqua* 
ries» till Mr Tyrwhitt, in searching after the ma- 
nuscript of Chaucer^accidentaUy discovered a copy 
of bis works, consisting of a collection of poems 
upon the events of the former part of this reign. It 
is sufficient in this place to have inentioned his 
name, as a very elegant edition of his wx>rks, ac- 
companied with all the illustratipns that could be 
drawn from contemporary history, has within these 
very few years been published by Mr Ritson. 

Laurence Minot appears to have flourished about 
the year 1350^ a few years after which was written 
the very curioud poem called the Vision of 
Pierce Plowman. Its reputed author is Robert 
Langland^ a secular priest, bom at Mortimer's 
Cleobury, in Shropshire, and fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxfordf His work is ^Med into twenty distinct 

« Mr Ritson, notwitfastaildliig, in his <* Bibliogfaiphiai 
Poetica'* (where he numerates no less than seventeen 
pieces attributed to oar author) asserts Hampole*8 claims 
upon the express authority of Lydgate. 

f Thftt Robert Langland was the author of this work 
seems to have been solely admitted on the authority of 
Crowley, its earliest editor. The only remainios evidence 
on the subject appears to indicate that the writer's name 
was WiUXam i but a discussion which can only end in uacer- 
tafinty is not wofth undertaking. 
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jMsms, or breaks, formiag a series of visions^ which 
he supposes to have appeared to him while he was 
asleep after a &tiguing walk amongst the Malvern 
Hills in Worcestershire^ 

A dream is certainly the best excuse that can 
be offered for the introduction of allegorical per- 
sonages, and for any incoherences that may result 
from the conduct of a dialogue carried on between 
such fanciful actors : and it must be confessed that 
this writer has taken every advantage of a plan so 
comprehensive and convenient, and has dramatized 
his subject with great ingenuity. His work tnay 
be considered as a long moral and religious dis- 
course, and, as such, is full of good sense and piety ; 
but it is farther rendered interesting by a succes- 
sion of incidents, enlivened sometimes by strong 
satire, and sometimes by the keenest ridicule on 
the vices of all orders of men, and particularly of 
the religious. It is ornamented also by many fine 
specimens of descriptive poetry^ in which the genius 
of the author appears to great advantage^ 

But his most striking peculiarity is the structure 
of his versification, which is the subject of a very 
learned and ingenious essay in the second volume 
of the ^^ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.'' His 
verses are not distinguished firom prose either by a 
determinate number of syllables, or by rhyme, or 
indeed by any other apparent test, except the stu- 
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died recurrence of the same letter three times in 
each line ; a contrivance which we should not sus- 
spect of prodacing much harmony, but to which (as 
Crowley, the original editor of the poem, justly ob- 
serves) even a modern ear will gradually become 
accustomed. This measure is referred by Dr Percy 
tooneofthel36difierentkindsofmetrewhichWor- 
mius has discovered amongst the works of the IslaH- 
dic poets; but the principal difficulty is to account 
for its ad<^tion in Pierce Ploughman's Vision. 

Perhaps this alliterative metre, having become 
a favourite with the northern scalds during the in- 
terval which elapsed between the departure of the 
Anglo-Saxons from Scandinavia and the subse<^ 
qiient migration of the Danes, may have been in-' 
troduced by the latter into those provinces of Eng- 
land where they established themselves ; and being 
adopted by the numerous body of minstrels, for 
wiiich those provinces were always distinguished, 
may have maintained a successful struggle against 
the Norman ornament of rhyme, which was uni- 
versally cultivated by the poets of the south. This 
at least seems to be suggested by Mr Tyrwhitt, 
who observes that Giraldus Cambrensis describes 
by the name of annomination what we now call 
aUiterationf and informs us that it was highly fa- 
shionable amongst the English, and even the Wejsh 
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poets of his time. That it effectually stood itft 
ground in some parts of the kingdom during the 
reign of Edward III. and long afterwards, appeaiis 
from the numerous imitations of LangUmd's style 
which are still preserved ; and it is evident that a 
sensible and zealous writer in the cause of religion 
and morality was not likely to sacrifice those great 
objects, together with his own reputation, to the 
capricious wish of inventing a new, or of giving 
currency to an obsolete mode of versificatjk)n. 

Mr Warton isof opinion, that 'Hhis imposed con^ 
<^ straint of seeking identical initials, and the afiec- 
** tation of obsolete English, by demanding a con* 
** stant and necessary departure from the natural 
<< and d[)vious forms of expression, while it cir- 
** cumscribed the powers of our author^s genius, 
*^ contributed ako to render his manner extremely 
<< perplexed, and to disgust the reader with ohscu* 
<< rities/' But it may be doubted whether a work 
appari^tly addressed to the plain sense of common 
readers was written with an affectation of obsolete 
English ; and much of its obscurity may perhaps 
be ascribed to the negligence of the transcriber of 
the MS. from which this printed copy is taken* 
Neither is it certain that the ^* imposed constraint 
of seeking identical initial^* is at all more embar- 
rassing to those whose ear is accustomed to si^ch a 
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scheme of poetrj) than the imposed cDitotraint of 
identical j^»aZ sounds ; a constraint which, by ex- 
acting from the author greater attention to thie 
mode of expressing his thoughtSt is rather likely 
to increase than to diminish the precision and clear- 
ness of hb language* 

The following extract will gire a good general 
idea of this author's manner, because it contains 
some of thosfe practical and aimple precq>t8 in 
which he so much abounds, and a little accidental 
ridicule of physicians, tc^ther with a Terf curious 
picture of the domestic economy of the poor of thk 
country in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
It is a scene in which Pierce Ploughman, the fa- 
vourite diaracter of the piece, addresses himself 
to Hunger, and (to use the expressioBB in the mar- 
gin of the original) *^ prayeth Hunger to teach 
** him tLkeeh^rqft for him and for his sefYant*'' 

1 wot well, quoth Hunger, what sickness 'you 

aileth: 
Ye have mange4 ' over much ; and that maketh 

you groan. 
And I fiote * thee, quoth Hunger, as thou t^y heal ' 

wiliest, 
That t^u drink no day ere thou dine somewhat : 

' £aten, Fr. ^ Advise, exhort. ^ Health. 
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Eat not, I bote thee, ere Hunger thee take 
And send thee of his sauce to saviour with thy lips : 
And keep some Hill supper'time, and sit not too 

long. 
And rise up ere appetite have eaten his fill. 
Let not Sir Surfeit sit on thy board : 
Leve ' him not, for he is lecherous and licorous of 

tongue. 
And after many manner of meat his maw is ar 

hungered. 
And if thou diet thee thus, I dare lay my ears 
That Physic shall his furred hood for his food seU, 
And bis cloak of Calabrye^^ with all his knaps^ of 

gold, 
And be fidn, by my faith, his physic to let* 
And learn to labeur with hand ; for Uverhde ^ is 

sweet* 
For murderers are many leeches : Lordi^mamend 1 
They do men die by their drinks, ere destiny it 

would* 

' Belie?e. Sar, , 

^ The physicians of the middle ages were principally 
Jews, who learnt their art from the Arabians. A consi- 
derable colony of this people was established in the king* 
dom of JNaplcs. The medical school of Salerno is well 
known. 

> Buttons. Sax. ; literally knobs. ^ To leave. 

f JLife-leadings we bow say Uvelihood* 
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By 8t Paul, (quod Fierce) these are profitable 

words! 
Wend thee, Hunger, when thou wilt, yet well be 

thou ever ! 
For this is a lovely lesson. Lord it thee for-yield ! 

. Bihote ' God ! (quod Hunger) hence ne will I 

wend 
Till I have dined by this day> and drunken both. 

I hkve no penny, (quod Pierce) pullets for to buy, 
Ne neither goose, negri^s ; * but two green cheeses, 
A few curds, and cream, and an haver-cake ^ 
And two loaves of beans and bran, bake formyfolk. 
And ^et, * I say by my soul, I have no salt bacon, 
Ne no cokeney^ ^ by Christ ! collops for to make. 
And I have pm*sley, andporets^^ and many cole^ 

plants. 
And eke a cow and a calf, and a cart-mare 
To draw a-field my dung the whfle the drought 

lasteth ; 
And by this live-lod I must live 'till Lammas time. 
By that, I hope to have harvest in my croft ; 
And then I may dight 7 my dinner as my dear liketh* 

' If God permit ? ^ Gryce, pig. Bannatyne Glosi. 

3 Oat-cake. « StUl farther. ^ Cook. ^ Leeks, Fjr. 
'< Pren my dinner as me pleasetb." 
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And all the poor people iho peas-coda fet; 
Beans and baken apples they brought ifi her laps^ 
Chtfbdes^ ' and chervil^ and ripe cherries manj, 
And proffered Fierce this present to please with 
Hunger* 

(*< Poor folk feed TAxmget^^ -^marginal note.) 

All Hunger ate inhaste^ aod asked after more. 
Then poor folk, for fear, fed Hunger yem * 
With green poret, and peasen ; to poison him they 
thought 

By that it nighed to harvest ; new corn came to* 
cheapiftg.^ 
Then was folk^'n,* and fed Hunger with the best, 
With good ale, as Glutton taught, and gttrt^ 
Hunger asleep. 

And tho would Waster no work, but wandren 
about ; 
Ne no beggar eat bread that beans in were. 
But of co^^ and dermatynCf'' or ebe of clean wheat; 

' Ciboule. Fr. cipolla. Ital. a species of onion. 
* Eagerly. Sax. ^ Cheap. ^ Glad. Sax. 

^ Made. Sax* « A particular sort of bread. 

7 Perhaps another sort of bread used at breakfast. 
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Ne no half-penny ale in no wise drink. 

But of the best and of the brownest tlmt in iurth ' 

btoseU. 
Labourers that have no land to live on bat. her 

hands 
Deigned not to dine a day night * old toories : '. 
May no penny-ale hem pay, nor no piece of bacon ; 
Biit if it be fite&h flesh, other fish fried either or bake. 
And that chaud or plus chaud^ for chilling of her 

[Crowley's ^t edition, fol. 35. pass, vi.] 

The following passage has^ the marginal admo- 
nition^ ^ Read this :'* indeed the prediction with 
which it concludes is very curious. 

And now is Religion a rider, a roamer by street, 
A leader olE hvedaysf^ and a loud beggar. 



' Booth ? or borough ? 

^ In some editions, the word not is omitted, ivbich wiU 
only increase the perplexity. The meaning, as the line 
standi here (from ed. I. ibSO), seems to be, that laboarers, 
&c. refused their nsnal dinner (or rather Supper) of old worts ' 
or cabbage; this, however, is strangely expressed. 

^ Cabbage. 

« LoMdiry (sayft Tyrwhitt, note on y. 260 Cant. Tales) is a 
day appointed for the amicable settlement of differences* 
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A pricker of a palfrey from manor to manor. 
An heap of hounds at hi a . a s he a lord were : 
And but i£hisknave ' kneel that shall his coj^imng. 
He loured on him, and asked, who taiigfat him 

courtesy ? 
Little had lords to done to gi?e lands from her 

heirs 
To Religious, that have no ruth if it rain on her 

altar^ir 
In many places there the parsons be by hpmsdfni 

ease; 
Of the poor have they no pity ; and that is Aei* 

charity! 
And tbey letten hem as lords, her lands lie so 

broad. 
And thbre shall come a King and confess 

you, Religious, 
And be^t you, as the bible telleth, for breaking of 

your rule. 
And amend monials^ * monks, and canons. 

And put hem to hehr penance — 

« * * * * 

And then shall the Abbot of Abbgdon, and all his 

issue for ever 
Have a knock of a King, and incurable the 

WOUND, [foL 50. pass, x.] 

'A male senrant. * Xuos. 
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The limits of the present publication will not 
admit of many extracts from this curious work, 
but the following description^ in which Nature 
or Kind is represented as sending forth diseases 
from the planets» at the command of Conscience, 
and of his attendants. Age and Death, is too 
strildng to be omitted ; particularly since it spears 
to have suggested to Milton his sublime description 
of the lazar-house (Paradise Lost, B. xi« 1. 477-) 
This coincidence is remarked by Mrs Cooper, in 
her ** Muses' Library.** 

Kind ' Conscience tho heard, and cam^ out of the 

planets. 
And sent forth hisjorriours,* fevers, and fluxes. 
Coughs, and cardiades^ ' cramps, and tooth-aches. 

Boils, and botches, and burning agues, 
Fhrenesis, and foul evil, foragers of Kind ! 

# * * • * * 

There was " Harrow! and help ! here cometh Kind 
^ With Death that is dreadful to undone us all !'* 

Age the hoar, he was in the va-ward. 
And bare the banner before Death ; by right he 
it claimed* 
' Nature. * Foragers, Fr. < Cardialgia, heart-acbe, Or* 
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Kind came after, with many keen sores. 
As pox and pestilences, and much people shent. 
So Kind, through corruptions, killed full many. 
Death came driving after, and to dust pashed 
Kings and kaysers, knights and popes. 

Many a lovely lady and lemans of knights 
Swoonden and swelten ft>r sorrow of Death'» 
dints, &c. [FoL 112. pass, xxi.] 

The editions of Pierce Ploughman that usually 
occur are those of Crowley, of which, as Dr Percy 
informs us, there were three published in the same 
year, 1550. There is ako an edition printed in 
1561, by Owen Rogers, to which is sometimes an- 
nexed a poem of nearly the same tendency, and 
written in the same metre, called Piercb the 
Ploughman^s Creed. * It was evidently com- 
posed after the death of WicklifPe, which happen- 
ed in 1384, and is therefore more modem than 
many of the poems of Chaucer^ but is noticed here 
on account of its style and subject. 

Mr Warton says, that in a copy of the Creed 
presented to him by the Bishop of Gloucester, and 
once belonging to Mr Pope, the latter, in his own 
hand, has inserted the following abstract of its plan. 

♦ The first Ed. of P. the P.'s Creed was printed by R, 
Wolfe, in 158S. 
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** An ignorant plain man having learned hisb 
^ Paternoster and Ave-maryy wanttf to learn his 
<^ creed. He asks several religious knen of the 
*' several orders to teach it him. First of a friar 
<^ Minor, who bids him beware of the Carmelites, 
** and assures him, they can teach him nothbg, 
** describing their faults, &c. But that the friars 
^ Minors shaU save him, whether he learns bia 
" creed or not He goes next to the friars Preach- 
^< ers, whose magnificent monastery he describes : 
** there he meets a fat firiar, who declaims against 
** the AugU8tines« He is shocked at his pride, and 
** goes to the Augustines. They rail at the Mino- 
** rites. He goes to the Cannes ; they abuse theDo* 
** minicans, but promise him salvation, without the 
** creed, for money. He leaves them with indigna- 
** tion, and finds an honest poor plowman in the 
** field, and tdls him how he was disappointed by 
** the four orders. The plowman answers with a 
** long invective against them/' 

For the full explanation of this poem it is essential 
to premise that, in consequence of the many abuses 
which had gradually perverted the monastic insti^ 
tutions, it became necessary, about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, to establish a new class 
of friars, who, possessing no regular revenues, and 
relying for a subsistence on the general reverence 
6 
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which they should attract by superior talent, or 
severer sanctity of manners, should become the 
effectual and permanent support of the papal au- 
thority against those heresies which were beginning 
to infect the church, as well as against the jealousy 
of the civil power. The new institution consisted 
of four mendicant orders : the Franciscans, who 
were also called friars-minors, or minorites, or 
grey-friars : the Augustine, or Austin-friars : the 
Dominicans, or friars^preachers, or black-friars: 
and the Carmelites, or white-friars* 

For the purpose of quickeningtheir zeal, the popes 
bestowed on them miany new and uncommon pri- 
vileges ; the right of travelling where they pleased, 
of conversing with persons of all descriptions, of 
instructing youth, and of hearing confessions, and 
bestowing absolution without reserve : and as these 
advantages naturally attracted to the privileged 
orders all the novices who were distinguished by 
zeal or talent, excited their emulation, and ensured 
the respect of the people, they quickly ecUiised all 
theirrivals, and realized themost sanguine hopes that 
had been entertained from their establishment* 

The mendicant orders of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, but particularly the Dominicans, 
very nearly resembled the Jesuits of modem times. 

In these orders were found the most learned men, 
S 
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«nd the most populdr preachers of the ag^. The 
almost exclusive charge of the national education 
enabled them to direct the pubKc taste and opi- 
nions; the confessional chair placed the con^cienpes 
of their penitents at their disposal ; and their lead- 
ing members, having discovered that an association 
in which individual talents are systetnatically di- 
ifected to some general purpose is nearly irresisti- 
ble, soon insinuated themselves into the most im- 
portant offices of church and state, and guided at 
their will the religion and politics of Europe. But 
prosperity, as usual, made them indolent and im- 
prudent They had long been envied and hated, 
and the progress of general pivilization raised up 
numberless rivals, possessing equa} learning, ambi- 
tion, and versatility of manners, with superior acti- 
vity and cautiot). They quarrelled among them^ 
selves, and ^s lost the favour and reverence of 
the people ; ai^d they wei^ at last gmduaUy smk- 
ing into insignificance, when they were swallowed 
up in the general wreck of monastic institutions* 

The magnificence of their edifices, which exci- 
ted universal envy, was the frequent topic of Wipk- 
liffis^s invective ; and this poet, who was apparently 
mudi attached to ^be opinions of that reformer, 
has given us the following elaborate description of 
a Dominican convent : 

VOL, I. Tj 
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Then thought I Xx>Jrayne^ the first of these four 

orders ; 
Arid pressed to the preachers, to proven her will. 
Jch hied to her house, to hearken of more, 
And when I came to that court, I gaped about, 
Such a buOd bold y-built upon earth height 
Saw i not, in certain, sith a long time. 
I seemed^ upon that house,andj^«rR3 thereon looked. 
How the piUars weren y-paint, widi fulched^ full 

clean. 
And quaintly y-carven with curious knots. 
With windows well y-wrought, wide up aloft ; 
And then I entered in, and even forth went. 
And all was walled that tvone,^ though it wide were, 
With posterns, in privity to passen when hem list. 
Orchards and erberes^^ evesed'' well clean, 
And a curious cross craftily entaUed^^ 
With tabernacles y'tight^ to toten ^^ all abouten. 
The price of a plough-land, of pennies so rounds 
To apparel that pillar were pure little. 



■ To ask. Sax. * Gazed. 

^ Eagerly. Sax. ♦ Polished. 

s Habitation. Sax. * Arbours. 

^ Turfed ? from waiiont (i. e« giaons)^ old Jb>. ? or is it 
trimmed^ from efecian^ toodere. Sax. ? 
* Carved. Fr* ^ Probably for ydighu 

"Look. 
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Then I munte me * forth the minster to knowen* 
And axvaited* tooon 5 wonderly well y-built. 
With arches on every half^ ^ and beUech * y-carven. 
With crotchets on comers, with knots of gokL 
Wide windows y-wrought, y^written full thick. 
Shining xmth shapen shields, to shewen about, 
With marks of merchants y-meddled^ between. 
Mo than twenty and two, twice y-numbered ; 
There is none herald that hath half smch a rolL 
Right as a rageman ^ hath reckoned hem new j 
Tombs upon tabernacles, tyledupon hfte,^ 
Housed in homes ^ hard set abouten. 
Of armed alabaster clad for the nonce^ 
Made upon marble in many manner wise* 

* Mbunted ? » Watched, observed. Fr. 
3 One ? or wane, a habitation ? 

* Part. 5 Beantifiiliy. Fr. 

^ Y-meddled is mixed ; the markt of merchants are pat 
in opposition to the shapen thidds^ because merchants had 
no coats of arms. 

^ This word sometimes means simply an aecompt : but it 
here seems to allude to the famous Ragman*t roll, and to 
be put as an antithesb to the herald'd roll. 

^ Raised aloft. 

^ Mr Warton supposes that horns may mean ironSf t. e« 
iron rails ; or that, perhaps, we ou|;ht to read hurneif which 
mean comers, niches, arches. But why not hamSsy harness, 
L e. armour? 
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Knigfate in their canisante^ clad for the nonce : 
AH, it fieem'dy saints ; y^sacred upon eatth ; 
And lovely ladies y-»wroiight, kyen by her sides. 
In many gay garments that weren gnUL-beaten. 
Thooig^ the lax often year were truly galhered, 
N'old it nought maken that house half as I tcovr. 

Then came I to that cloister^ and gaped abonten^ 
Hoii^ it was pillared, and paint, and poiiBtrajr'd well 

dean, 
All i/'hdfid^ with lead, low to ^e atones. 
And y-paved with po^tU, ^ each point after other. 
With conduits of clean tin, closed all about 
With lavers of latiem^ lordy y^greitked, ^ 
I trow, the gainage of the ground in a great shire 
N'old apparel that place, oo point till other end.* 

Then was the chapter-house wrought as a great 
church, 
Canren, and covered, and quaintly entailed. 



' Cog^i8aiice8,.«levire& 

* Hid, eoYered. Sax. 

' Probably lozeoge-diayed gtoact; paatiks. 

* Asortofbrau* Fr. 
' pBeparedy adorned* 

* From one end to the other. 
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Wttii seemly ciehire ynset on Iqfii 

Afl a pariiament-houBe y-painted abouU 

Then fared I mXoJrajfiwir^ ' and found there 
another ; 
An hall for an high king, an houfle-hoM to 'holden ; 
With broad boards abouten, y-benched well dean; 
With ii^indows of glass wrought as -a ohnrch^ 
Then walked IJhrrer^ and went all abouleci^ 
And saw halls full high, and houses full noble, 
Chambers witli chimiieys« and chapels gay. 
And kitchens iot an high king in castles to^holden. 
And her dortour* y-dight with doors- f\ill [Gftrong, 
Firmerye^ vo^frayitoar^ with^fe^ mo houses. 
And all strong stone wall, sUm ^ upon height, 
With gay garrets, Mid^reaiiand each hole y-glazed. 
And other houses enow to harbour the queen. 
And yet these builders w91 beggea a bf^ fbll of 

wheat 
Of a pure poor roan, that may unneth ^ pay 
Half his rent in a year, and half been behind* 

[Rogers's ed. sign. A 4s &c.] 

Mr Warton has transcribed a very large portion 

■ Fralry, or common-hall. * Domiltory. Fr. 

3 Infirmary. * Many. Saz« 

' Strewn, batlt ^ Scarcely. 
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of this curious poem, which, as he justly observes, 
is nearly as rare as a manuscript ; but the printed 
copies, like those of Pierce Ploughman's Vision, 
seem to be full of typographical errors ; and an 
editor who should from a collation of MSS. reprint 
a correct edition of these two forgotten poems 
would make a valuable addition to our stock of 
early literature. * 

Langland's work, whatever may be thought of its 
poetical merit, cannot fail of being considered as an 
entertaining and useful commentary on the general 
bjstories of the fourteenth century, not only from 
its almost innumerable pictures of contemporary 
manners, but also from its connection with the 
particular feelings and opinions of the time* The 
reader will recollect that the minds of men were 
greatly incensed by the glaring contradictions that 
-appeared between the professions and actions of 
the two great orders of the state. 

The pliergy of a religion founded on humility and 



« No one k more coin|ietent to supply this dcMderatom 
than Mr Ritson (vide his Bibliograpliia Poetica, pp. <9 
apd 404, for some very Yaloable informatioo with respect 
to the MSS. of P. P.'s Vision) ; and it is mnch to be wish- 
ed that he could be prevailed upon to add this to the many 
obligations he has already conferred on the lovers of aor 
clent Enj^lish poetry, 
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self-denial united the most shameless profligacy of 
manners with the most inordinate magnificence. 
An armed aristocracy, who by their oath of knight- 
hood were boiyid to the maintenance of order, and 
to the protection of the helpless and unfortunate^ 
were not satisfied with exercising in their own 
persons the most intolerable oppression on their 
vassals, but were the avowed protectors of the 
subordinate robbers and assassins who infested the 
roads, and almost annihilated the internal inter- 
course of every country in Europe. The people 
were driven to despair, flew to arms, and took a 
most frightful revenge on their oppressors. Various 
insurrections in Flanders, those of the Jacquerie 
in France, and those of Wat Tyler and others in 
England, were the immediate consequences of this 
despair ; but the popular discontents had been in 
a great degree prepared and fomented by a set of 
itinerant preachers, who inveighed against the lux- 
ury and crimes of the great, and maintained the 
inalienable rights and natural equality of man. 

Langland's poem, addressed to popular readers, 
written in simple but energetic language, and ad- 
mirably adapted, by its dramatic form, and by the 
employment of allegorical personages, to suit the 
popular taste, though it is free fi*om these extra- 
vagtot doctrines, breathes only the pure spirit of 
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the Christian religion, and inculcates the prindplets 
of rational liberty. This may possibly have prepared 
the minds of men for those bolder tenets which, 
for a series of- years, were productive only of 
national restlessness and misery, but which ulti- 
mately terminated in a free government and a re- 
formed religion. 

The reader who may be desirous of seeing Luther 
specimens of alliterative versification, will find in 
Mr Warton's history some extracts firom a Poem 
on Alexander J written perhaps by a contemporary 
of Langland, and a Hymn to the Virgin^ of much 
earlier date, neither of which are mentioned in Dr 
Percy's Essay. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

J^ign of Edward IIL continued. — John 
Gower-^Spedmens of his Poetry. 

X HE next place in our poetical histoi-y is usually 
assigned to John Gowbr, who is supposed to have 
been bom before Chaucer, although he survived 
him by two years, and died in 1402. We do not 
possess any materials for the history of his life ; but 
it is probable that he was well bom ;^ and we have 

* There is a remarkable paaBa|;e in Sir John Fortescue't 
treatise ** de Laodibus Legum Angliae/* which tends to 
confirm the popular opinion, that Gower, Chaucer, and 
Occleve, all of whom received their education at the f nns 
of Court, were of noble origin. It is in the 40th chapter^ 
where, after enumerating the necessary expenses incurred 
by the students at those seminaries, be sa>8, '^ Quo fit, ut 
*' vix doctns in legibus illis repehatur in regno qui non 
^ tit nebilis et [out ?] de nobiiwm genere egressut. In his 
'' reverik hospitiis, ultr& stndium legum, est quasi g\mna- 
** slum omnium morum qui nobiles decent. Ibi cantare 
** ipsi addiscunt, similiter et se exercent in omni genere har» 
** monia ; ibi etiam tripudiare, ac jocos singulos nobilibus 
** convenieates, jW«rJt7«r in domo regid exercere tolent, emitrlti. 
" Ita ut milites, barones, alii quoque magnates et nobilec 
** regni, in hospitiis Ulls ponunt Alios suos,** &c^ 

8 
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itn indirect proof of his wealth as well as of his 
munificence, because we know that he contributed 
largely to rebuild, in its present elegant form, the 
Qonventual church of St Mary Overee in South- 
wark, where his very curious tomb still remains. 

It is probable that Gower's earliest compositions 
were his French ballads, of which fifty are still 
preserved in a folio MS. formerly belonging to 
Fairfax, Cromwell's general, and now to be found 
in the library of the Marquis of Stafford, by whom 
they were communicated to Mr Warton. These 
juvenile productions are more poetical and more 
elegant than any of hb subsequent compositions 
in his native language : perhaps they would not 
suffer by a comparison with the best contemporary 
sonnets written by professed French poets : at all 
events they shew extraordinary proficiency in a 
foreigner; for which reason, and because they 
may be useful for the purpose of comparing the 
state of the two languages at this period, it is hoped 
that the reader will forgive the insertion of the 
following short specimen. It is a sonpet on the 
month of May. - 

Pour comparer ce joli tempts de Mai, 
Je [le] dirai semblable k Paradis ; 
iDar lors chantoit et merle et pepegai ; 
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Les champs sont verds, les herbes sont fleuri^; 
Lors est Nature dame du pais ; 
Dont Venus point Pamant k tel essai 
Qt/encontre amour n'esi qui pent dire nai, 

{The second stanza, being scarcely intelligible 
from the mistidces of the transcriber^ is omitted.] 

£n lieu de rose ortie cuellerai, 
Dont mes chapels ferai, par tel devis. 
Que toute joie et confort je lairrai. 
Si celle seule en quj j'ai mon coeur miS| 
Selon le point que j'ai souvent requis 
Ne daigne all^ger les griefs mals que j^ai, 
Qu^encontre amour n'est quipetd dire nai. 

Pour pki6 querre^ et pourchasser intris^ 
Va-t*en, balade, ou je t'envoyerai, 
Qu'ores en certain je Pal tres bien appris 
Qt^encontre amour n'est qui peut dire nai. 

But the three principal works of our author are 
the Speculum Meditantis, the Vox Cla- 
MANTiSy and the Confessio Amantis, which 
are represented by the three volumes on his tomb* 
The first of these is in French verse : this was 

f Entree, i. e, admission to the presence of bis ij^istfess. 
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.never prtntedt* The Vox Clamantib connits of 
seven books of Latin 'elegiacs, written with some 
degree of punty, and a tolerable attention to the 
prosody : it is litde more tlian a metrical chronicle- 

* Q0mtf» SpeaduM Mtditantis has never, I believe, been 
seen by any of our poetical anUquaries ; nor does it exist in 
the Bodleian library. Campbell, the author of Gower*8 ar- 
ticle in the Biograpbia Br. and Warton, who profess to 
give an account of its contents, were deceived by the ambt- 
fuity of a reference in Tanner, and, instead of the work in 
question, describe a much shorter poem, or baladCf by the 
same author. At the end of three very ancient and valua- 
ble Bodleian MSS. of the Confessio Amantis is subjoined a 
notice (in the Latin of those days) of Gower's three prin- 
cipal works, possibly written by himself, from which, as it 
bas never (to the best of my knowledge) been hitherto pub- 
Ikhed, as much as relates to the Speculum is here given for 
the satisfaction of the curious reader. 

These MSS. may be found in the general Cat. for Engl, 
and Irel. (Oxf. 1697. folio) by the foUowiiig references:— 

I. Bodl. 3883. Fairfax. MS. 3. [Given by Thop. Lord 
Pairfax, CromwelKs general. Vide Warton, Emend, and 
Add.- to Vol. II. sign. g. note b.] 

II. Bodl. 8449. I<1etewood. N£. F. 8. 9. 

III. Bodi. S816. [Given by Dr John King, Dean of 
Ch. Ch.] Tbis^ notwithstanding the catalogue, contains only 
the Confessio Jmantit, A more modem MS. of the Conf. 
Am. apparently a transcript of this, with the same Latin 
neraorandnm of Gowev's Wfirks, may be seen id the cat« 
N. 8357. 

As the three copies vary in the language (though much 
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•f the insurrectibn of the cooniioiiSy in the r&gik of 
Richard II. Thisy sHaOf exists only in manuscript* 
The CoKFsssio AidANTySy which was printed by 
Caxton^ in I48S, and afterward9 by Berthelette, 
in 15S2, and l£54^ folio, appears to have been 
composed at the command of Richard II. who 

less io the accoont of the Freach than of the Latin and 
English poem,) the text of MS. Fairf. is first gi^en, and 
then the different readings, futile as they may be^ from MS* 
Fletew. and King. 

Quia unusqoisqoe pront a Deo accepit aKis impertiri te- 
netnr, Johannes Gower, super his qnsft Dens sibi semuali" 
ter ' doaavit villicationis suoe rationem, dum tempua instate* 
secundum aliquid alleviare cupiens, inter labores et otia ad 
aliorum notitiam tres^ libros^ dectrinae csLVskformd suhsem 
^enti propierea composwiU ^ 

Primfls liber, Galileo sermone editos, in decern diWditur 
partes, et tractans de vitiis et virtntibus, necnon et de variis 
hujus saculi gradibus,^ viam^ qu& peccator transgressiis ad 
sui Creatoris agnitionem redire d^bet recto tremite docere cO' 
natuT,^ Titulnsqae libdli istlus Speculara Meditantis' nun* 
copatus est. 

' MeUectuaHter. King. 
* These three words wanting in Fletew. 
3 Tres pracipue libros. Fletew. 
^ Per ipium dum vixit doctr. Fletew. 
^ Inste(id of these words, Fletew. has compoiitos ad alia^ 
mm notitiam in lucem seriose pi'oduxit, 

6 These words are not in Fletew. 

7 Viam pracipue quSi. 

^ Fletew. has instead, in penitendo Christi misericordidm 
astequi poterit totd mentit devotione finaliter contemplatur, 
9 Mediantis, Fletew. Homtnts. King. 
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having met our poet rowing on the Thames itear 
London^ invited him into the royal barge, andy af- 
ter much conv^r8ationy requested him to ^* book 
** some new things** 

It is rather extraordinary that Mr Warton^ who 
repeats this anecdote, should have paisded it over 
without a comment; because, having previously 
told us that Gower, ** by a critical cultivation of 
*^ his native language, laboured to reform its irre^ 
** gularities, and to establish an English style,'' he 
might naturally have been tempted to inquire, why 
this style was never employed till the poet was past 
fifty years of age. Perhaps the circumstance may 
be partly explained by a remark of Mr Tyrwhitt, 
who observes that Edward III. weis insensible even 
to the poetical merits of Chaucer himself, ** or at 
** least had no mind to encourage him in the cul- 
" tivation or exercise of them/' He adds, " It 
}* should seem that Edward, though adorned with 
*^ many Royal and Heroic virtues, had not the gift 
** of discerning and patronizing a great poet ; a gift^ 
^* which, like that of genuine poetry — ^is only be- 
** stowed on the chosen few by the peculiar favour 
** of heaven/* It is very certain that the gift of 
discerning the merits of a great English poet might 
have been bestowed on Edward by the peculiar 
favour of heaven, but it may be doubted whether 
9 
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lie could reasonably be expected to possess it wkh^ 
out such a special interposition. 

It is to be remembered^ that French had hitherto 
been the only language that was studied, though 
English was certainly not quite unknown at court; 
that Isabella, the mother of Edward, was a French 
woman ; that he was sent to Paris at the very ear- 
ly age of thirteen, to assist her in her negociations 
with her brother the king of France ; that he was 
married by her means to Philippa, a princess of 
Hainault ; that he was only fifteen years old when 
he mounted the throne ; and that, afler this pe- 
riod, the active scenes in whiph he was incessantly 
engaged were not likely to allow him much lei- 
sure for the purpose of completing his education. 
He began his reign two years before the birth of 
Chaucer, and could then have seen no specimens 
of English poetry supeHor to the dry ^chronicles of 
Robert of Gloucester. It may be presumed, there- 
fore, that if he read any poetry it would be that of 
the French minstrels ; and that his preference of 
their compositions to those of his countrymen was 
no great disparagement t6 his taste may be infer- 
red from the testimony of Chaucer himself, who 
says, in the envoi to his Complaint of Venus, 
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** And eke to me it is a great pendncef 
** Sith rhyme in English bath such scarcity^ 
"To follow word by word the curiosity 

" OiGraunsoUfJlawer of hem that make in France**^ 

What was worth the penance of translating cer- 
tainly deserved to be consulted in the onginal. 

But political motiyes induced Edward to discou* 
rage the cultivation of French, the language of his 
enemies. Our native poetry received considerable 
improvements in the course of his long reign; and 
Us grandson, who found it in this cultivated state^ 
and who was, perhaps, acquainted with Gower's 
poetical talents by means of his Frendi sonneta 
already mentioned, may have naturally been soli- 
citous that he should employ them in some English 
composition. 

To returp to the Confessio Amantis. Thu poem 
is a long dialogue between a lover and his confessor^ 
who is a priest of Venus, and is called Gadus, Aa 
every vice is in iii nature unamiable, il ought to 
fellow that immorality is unavoi^ibly punished by 
the indignation of the fair se& ; and that every fQrta<» 
nate lover must, of necessity, be a good man and a 
good Christian ; and upon this presumption, whidv 
perhaps, is not strictly warranted by experience, 
the confessor passes in review all the defects of the 
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human character^ and> carefully scrutinizes the 
heart of his penitent with respect to each, before 
he will consent to give him absolution* 

Because example is more impressive than precept^ 
he illustrates his injunctions by a series of apposite 
tales, with the morality of which our lover professes 
to be highly edified ; and^ being of a more inquisitive 
turn than lovers usually are^ or perhaps hopiqg to 
subdue his mistress by directing against her the 
whole artillery of science^ he gives his confessor 
an opportunity of incidentally instructing him in 
chemistry and in the Aristotelian philosophy. At 
lengthy all the interest that he has endeavoured to 
.excite, by the long and nunute details of his su£fer- 
ings, and by manifold proofs of his patience, is 
rather abruptly and unexpectedly extinguished; 
for he tells us, not that his mistress is inflexible or 
fiiithless, but that he is arrived at such a good old 
age that the submission, of his &ir enemy would not 
have beeh sufficient for ensuring his triumph. 

Through this elaborate work Gower i^pears Uy 
have distributed all the contents of his conmion- 
place book, and Mr Warton has traced back many 
. of these fragments to the obscure sources from 
whence they were derived. These are (besides 
Ck>lonna's romantic history of Troy, and the Gesta 
Bomanoruoiy already mentioned, which, with the 

VOL* I. M 
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rotnasbtb bf S6r LaftdO^y thotigh biMdriefii oC ti 1^66 
g^eml xmkiiii^y Goiireft aeevtiB mot^ ikiuMdiatdy t6 
have followed ih MHMe itf his Mto ;) tli6 AznfAed!^^ 
t>y Memiorkt SMdorum^ It Latin chrcmide, n^tilten 
pMTtljr in proBk and j^artly in 'verse, by Oodflreif of 
¥iteifo, #h6 dted in 1190 ; the Spectdum Regwn 
of ttie MOne authof ; the Chronicle of Cas^ttdortts^ 
t^ed Chronicoii hreve^ written at the ix/ttatiatA df 
Theoidoric kmg ^the Gbths ; and iSie Chrimde^ 
I^oruSfCt&edTSspiaien^n^. "^ It ift extremely ^ro- 
«* bable^'' says Mr Warton, ''^ ihiit the phn «in 
<* whidi they are A ^^onstfuct^ that of dedtidng 
'** a perpetual hi^ry 'from lihe creation to the wri- 
^ tiePs age, moB psMly teSiien fiiom Ovid's Meta- 
^ mOkphoses, tod plirtly firom tfce BlMe.** 

!Por flie scientific part Of his work Gower was 
most prdbalbly indebted to a sparions work attri- 
=fouted te Ai^Stotte, caflod Stcretum Secretorum, 
Mid to liiel^flrtiiti 'Original of a treatise caSled Les 
Dicttsirl&Mi!tAei PkSosophts, ks Dieted des Sttgei^ 
^ fes SecrA^ ^d^Ai^ofe, which was afterwards 
tk'Ms^tttedMo Stt^feh by tte unf<mtmin:e' ^ 
Widvttfe, fittft Earl-of BSvers, 

Chtocisr, wh6 knew imd loved bxxt poet, has 
comprised -his "dharacter in a single epithet, and 
every teader vttxit c(tncinr inthe judgmeift df this 
^etlt contempbraryeridc. Wbil^ he i& isdti^fied 
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mdihtiag^ the moral Gcfwer/^ he always appears 
toadyantage ; he is wise, improBanrieyiind someliiQes 
aimost 8id)liaie« Tfae^ good sense and henevolenoe 
of his precepts^ the solemni^ wkh which they m:e 
enforced, and the variety jof leanmg by which they 
are ittiistimted, make us for^t that be is preaching 
in masquerade, and that our exoellent instructor is 
a priest of Venus. But his narcatiye b often fuite 
petrifying; and when we read in his mork the tales 
. with which wethad been famyiarized in the poems 
ef Ovid, we leel a mixture of surprize and despair 
at the .penrecse industry employed in remosying 
erery detail on which the imagination had been 
aoeufltomed tofinten. The author of .^ SAetamor-* 
phoses was a poet, and at least suflScien^y fond of 
ornament : Oower considers him as ^a mere anna-« 
list ; scmpulously preserves his facts ; /relates them 
with great perspicuity ; and is fiiHy satisfied when 
he has ezti;acted from them as much morality as 
they can be xeasonably expected .to furnish. 

The pppularity of this writer is, peitopst joigt 
very likely to sesrive : but, aKbough &w «i^€»rn 
readers will .be tenptad to peruse ji poem pf rnqve 
than thirty (thousand iverses, vxkten 'in obsolete 
Si^lish, without ibeing alliued by the hopas .of 
more entertainmeot than cm easily be .deitiyed 
from the Confessio Araantis, there jurejparVi of Uie 
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work which might very probably be reprinted with 
advantage. Such are, the tale in folio 70» (edit 
1532,) beginning, « of Armenye I rede thus :" the 
tale in folio 85, from which Shak^are has pro- 
bably taken his incident of the caskets in the Mer- 
chant of Venice: a fable in folio 110» beginning, 
** To speak of an unkind man :'' . the story of a 
Faun and Hercules, folio 122, beginning, ** The 
'* mightiest of all men ;" that of Nectanabus and 
Olympias, folio 1 37 :. and the beautiful romantic tale 
of Appollynus Prince of Tyre, folio 175 to 185. It is 
alsoto be observed, thatthefourthandseventh books, 
containing a very good compendium of nearly all 
the learning of the age, may be worth consulting. 
It is usual to couple the names of Gower and 
Chaucer, as if these contemporary poets had pos- 
sessed similar talents : the fairest method, therefore, 
to form an estimate of both, will be to give from 
the one a subject which has been attempted by the 
other. Gower's Fiorentf wliich he appears to have 
taken from the Gesta Romanorum, is generally 
supposed to be the original of Chaucer'fs Wife of 
Bathes Tale. The story has oonsiderable.merit ; and 
it is told in Gower's best manner. These reasons, 
it is hoped, will excuse the insertion of so long a 
specimen from an author who was once extremely 
popular, and whom we have been accustomed to 
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Tenerate, upon truj9tt» as one of th6 fathers of Eng- 
lish poetry. * 

There was, whildm, by dayes old, 
A worthy knight, as menhe told ; 
He was nephew to the emperor. 
And of his court a courtier : 
Wife-less he was, Florent he hight. 
He was a man thsktmochel ' might : * 
Of armes he was desirous, 
Chevalerous, and amorous. 
And, for the fame of worlde's speech, 
Strange aventures for to seche, ^ 
He rode the marches all about* 

And fell a time, aif he was out, 
Fortune (which may every threde 
To-break and kpit of mannes speed) 
Shope, as this knight rode in a pass. 
That he by strength y-taken was ; 
And to a castle they him lad* 
Where that he fewe friendes had. 



* In order to render this extract as correct as |M>ssibIe, 
the text of edit. 15S2 has been coUated with three very an* 
cient and valuable MSS. in the i^odleian library, quoted in' 
the note at the bei^nniog of this chapter. . 

' Much. • Could do. 3 Seek, ^ Led. 
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For M ii felly that tike Hound ' 
That he hath, with a deadly wouitd. 
Fighting, [with] his own hande slain 
Branchusy which to the cs^tain 
Was son atid heir, whereof ben wroth 
The father and the mother both ; 
And fain they wotilde do vengednce 
Upon Flordnt^ but rtoombrance 
That thejr took of his worthinesis 
Of knighthood, and of gentUmMs, 
And how he stood of couirinage 
To th* emperor, made thinti assuage, 
And durst not slayen him fbr fear. 
In great disputeson they were 
Among them self, what was the best. 

There was a lady^ the slidst 
Of all that menne knewe tho i * 
So old^ she might uniwthe^ ' go, 
And was grandame unto the dead : 
And she, with thai, begail to ted^i"* 
And said how she will bring him in. 
That she shall him to death win, 
AH only of his oweb grant 
Through strength of very covexiant, 

' At that same time. ' TAeo* 

' Scarce. . ♦ AdYiifs* 
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Without blame ofmf WighU 
Anon she sent for Ibis, knighit 
And of h^r fiionne sb^ ak^d * 
The death, and thus to him sb? »ai4 ) 

" Flor^nl, hpwao thqu b# tq^e^ 
<' Of Brancbus' death, meo ^hall respite 
<< As noinS to take ave^g^iipa^ntt 
«' Be.so thou ftni^d in judgeiQ^pt, 
« Up<>n certain wndition : 
«* Tbftt thou unto a quedtiou 
<« Which I sbftU aske ph^lt ^j^yf^V^* 
^ Andy over this, thou shalt eke swear, 
'' That ijf thou of the sothe fai], 
** There sHaU ppup qthfir thing avails 
** That thou ne shall thy dealb r«oeivo. 
** And (&r m^ shall tb^ nought <jb^v0) 
<< That thou tb^r^f might ben advisgd, 
'' Thou shalt bftvo day and lim^ <MlMe<^ i 
<< And leave s^ely for to wmi ' 
« Be so thbt.at thy day^ end 
« Thou com0 again with iWn? avki" ^ 

This knighl;, wUck worthy was, And wise, 
This lady pr^y'tb that he may w^,* 

' Alleged. ^ Accused. ^ At present. 

* Opinioo. ^ Kaow. 

6 
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And have it under seales writ. 
What question it shoulde be. 
For which he shall, in that degree^ 
Stand of his life in jeopardy. 

With that, she feigneth company. 
And saithy ** Flordnt, on love it hongeth, 
** All that to mine askinge Mongeth ; 
<* What alls women most desirs, 
*^ This will I ask : and in th' emph*e, 
** Whereas thou hast most knowledging 
** Take counsel upon this askhig." 

Florent this thing hath undertake ; 
The day was set, the time take : 
Under his seal he wrote his oath 
In such a wise, and forth he go'th 
Home to his eme^s ' court again : 
To whom his liventure plain 
He told of that him is befall ; 
And upon that they weren all^ 
The wisest of the land, tusetU ! ^ 

But natheless, of one assent 
They mighte not accorde jlai / ' 
One saide this, another that. 
* Unde's. * Sent for. ' Plaioljr 
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After the disposition 

Of natural complexion. 

To some woman it is pleasdnce» 

lliat to anotlier is griev^ce: 

But such a thing, in special. 

Which to them all in general 

Is most pleasant, and most desired 

Above all other, and most conspired. 

Such a thing can they not find. 

By cfmsteUaHon ne kind; ' 

And thus Floret, withoute cure. 

Must stand upon his iLventure. 

* # * « # ♦ 

When time came,' he took his.leave, 

That longer would he not bdeocy* 

And pray'th his erne he be not wroth. 

For that is a point of his oath, 

He saith, that no man shall him toreak^ ' 

Though afterward men heare i^eak 

That he peraventure die. 

And thus he wente forth his way 

Alone as knight aventiirous, 

And in his thought was curious 

To mte what was best to dop 

' Neither by the start, nor by the lairs of kind^ or ntiwrt. 
* Ranaio. ^ Revenge. 
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And as he rode alooe so» 
And came nigh there he woulde bet 
In a forest under a tree. 
He saw where sat a cr68tiitre» 
A loathly womanish figJIre, 
That» for to speak of flesh and boiler 
So foul yet saw he never, nond. 

This knight beheld her readfly> 
Andy as he would have passed by. 
She cleped him» and bade abide ; 
And he his horse's head aside 
Tho * turned, and to her he rede, 
And there he koved* and abode, 
To iidte what she woidde mean« 

And she began him to bemene^ 
And saide, ^* Florent, by thy name I 
** Thou hast on hande such a game« 
*^ That, but thou be the better avised, 
^^ Thy death is shapen and devised* 
** That all the world ne may thee save 
** But if that thou my counsel have.'' 

Florent, when he this tale heard. 
Unto thisolde wight answilr'd, 

* Then. * Hoycr'd. 3 ficmoanu 
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And of her poansd he her pray'd. 

And she again to him thus said : 

** Florenty if I for thee so shi^e^ 

*^ Thftt thou through me thy death escape, 

** And take worship of thy deed, 

" What «hall I have to my meed ?" 

*< What thing/' quod he> " that thou wilt axe.^^ 

^ I bidde never a better tax. 

Quod she, ** but first, or thou be sped, 

** ThoU shalt me leave sudi a tiwif ' 

<' That I will have thy troth on hand 

** Hiat thou shalt be mine h6ttseband.V 

" Nay,*' said Flor^nt, " that may not be !'* 

'< Ride thenne forth thy way! '' quod she. 

<< And if thou go forth without r^ie^ff* 

« Thou Shalt be sekerUche^ dead'' 

Florent iehighi* her good enow. 

Of land, of rent, of park, of plough. 

But all that counteth she at nought. 

Tho fell this knight in mockd thot^t. 
Now go'th he forth, now com'th, again. 
He wot not what is best to aayn. 
And thought, as he rode to and fro. 
That choose he must one of the two; 

■ Pledge. Sax« ^ CoaoseL Sazi 

» Sorely. ♦ Promised. 
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Or for to take her to his wHe^ 
Or elles for to lose his life : 
And then he cast his livantage# 
That she was of so great an age. 
That she may live but a while ; 
And thought to put her in an isle. 
Where that no man her shoulde know 
Till she with death were overthrow. 

And thus this younge lusty knight 
Unto this olde loathly wight 
Tho said : ^ If that none other chance 
*^ May make my deliverance, 
<* But only thilke same speech 
*< Which as thou say^st thou shalt me teach, 
^ Have here mine hand, I shall thee wed !" 
And thus his troth he lay'th to wed. 
With thaty ^ejrounceih ' up the brow : 
^ This covenant I will allow;'' 
She saith, *< if any other thing 
*< But that thou hast of my teachbg, 
** Fro* death thy body may respite, 
*< I will thee of thy troth acquite : 
*^ And ellesy by none other way. 
'* Now hearken me what I shall say. 
** When thou art come into the place 
' Wripl^leth. 
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*' Where now they maken great meniU:^, 
<* And upon thy coming abide : 
** They wUl, anon, the same tide^ . 
** Oppose thee of thine answer. 
*^ I wot thou wilt no thing forbear^ 
*^ Of that thou weenest be thy best, 
** Andy if thou mightest so find rest, 
*^ Well is : for then is there no more f 
** And elles, this shall be my lore* 

** That thou shalt say — Upon this mold* 

** That ALLS WOMSN LIEVBST WOULD 

*' Be sovereign oi" mannes love : 

^* FoTy what ttfom^ i$ so above^ 

** She hath {^B who sayth) aU her mil ; 

^< And ettes may she notJulfiU 

^^ What thing her toere lievest have* 

** With this answere, thou .shalt save 

** Thy self, and otherwise nought ; 

** And when thou hast thine ende wrought, 

** Come here again, thou shalt me find, 

** And let no thing out of thy mind.'' 

He go'th him forth with heavy cheer. 
As he that n'ot ' in what manere 

« Time. Sax. * Earth. 

^ Knew oof. 
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He may this woiidei joy attab. 
For if he die, he hath a paki : 
And if he live, he Hmst him bind 
To such one, which if aHe kisd 
Of women is th' uoseendiesC. 
Thus wote he not 'wbsit is dieliest. 
But, be him Uefy or be bim loth. 
Unto the oastle Ibrth he g(fth. 
His full answere for to give. 
Or for to die, or for to live. 

Forth with his ceuncM cane tbd lerd^ 
The thinges stooden of eeeond. 
He sent up for l3ie iad|rfleMi ; 
And &0th she came, diat ride ^manet ' 
In presence of ibe lemettant; 
The strength of idl >the covenant 
Tho was 4rdiearsed opesly, 
And to Flecdnt sbe hadejorthi'^ 
Xhat he shall tellen his avise 
As he that <v«ote iwhat is Ae pnoe. 

F}orent saith all that ever he couihf ^ 
But such iv^urd came there inone to ^n^iith, 

' MoMUf a monkey. (Cotgraye^s French Dictionary.) 
* Forthwith. ^ Knew. 
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That he for gift or for behest 
Might any wue his deaih arrest. 
And thus lie tarrieth kmg and late 
Till that tiib kdy bade algdte 
That he idiall for «he down hM 
Give his answer in special 
Of that slie had him fiist opposdU 

And then he hath truly supposed 
That he him «ay of nodung^ei^* 
But if so %e iAtf * wordes help 
Which as the woman 4uiih him tangbt : 
Whereof he bath an liopie caia^t 
That he shall be excused so, 
And told out f>laiii his wiUe tko. 

And when 4iiat this mttr^ne beard 
The manner how this Isnight answdi^d. 
She said, '** Ha ! treason ! woe 4bee be ! 
" That hastUhns told tbe privity 
** Which aBe immen moM desire. 
** I woulde Aat tbou were a-Jfire P* 
But ntAidless, in such b plight 
Florent of Ms answir is quhe. 
And tho began his sorrow new : 
For he must gone, or be untrue 

■ Prate. * Thosf. 
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To hire wiiich hh trothe had. 
But he, whidi alle shame drad^ ' 
Go'th forth in stead of his pendooe. 
And tak'th the fortune of his dianoey 
As he that was with troth t^jajfUd.* 

This old wight him hath awaited 
In pkM:e where as he hire left. 

Florent his woeful head iqp-lift. 
And saw this vecke ^ where she sit. 
Which was the loathlieste wi^ 
That eirer man cast on his eye* 
Her nose bas^ ^ her browes high. 
Her eyen smalle, and depe-sei. 
Her chekes ben with teres wett 
And rivden^ as an en^ty skin 
Hangende^ down unto the chin. 
Her lippes shrunken hen for age; 
There was no grace in her vislge. 
Her front was narrow, her locks hoar ; 
She lodceth forth as doth a Moor. 
Her neck is short, her shoulders cmirb,^ 
That might a mannes lust distourfo. 

> Dreaded. ^ Adorned. Old Fr. 

^ Old woman. ^ Low. < Shrivetted. 

« Hansioe* ^ Crooked. 

S 
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Her body, great, find nothiog siriaU : 
Andy shortly to describe ^er all, 
She hath no lyth ' witbdut a lack. 
But like unto a wolle-sack. 

She proffer'th her unto tfiis knigtit. 
And l^ade him, as he hath behight * 
(So as she hath been his warr&ntj 
That he her holde covenant ; 
And by the bridle, she him sebseth, 
But Gdd wot how that she him pleasleth ! 
Of suche wordes as she i3t)eaketh 
Him thinketh well-nigh his heart breaketh 
For sorrow that h^ may not flee 
But if he woulde untrue be* 

Look how a sick man for his hele ^ 
Tak*th haldemoyn ^ with the canelt^ 
And with the myrrh taketh the sucre ; * 
Right upon such a manner lucre 
Stands Florent, as, in this diete, 
He drilik'th the bitter with the sweet; 
He meddleth ^ sorrow with likhig, 

■ Limb. * Pl-omised. ^ Cttt^i 

^ Perhaps a mistake of the copyist for hoharmtne^ i, e, 
ArmeDiao bole, once tboogbt a specific against poison, &c. 
5 CionamoB. ^ Sugar. ^ Mixeth. 

VOL. I. N 
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And liveth (as who saith) dying. 
His youthe shall be cast away 
Upon such one which, as the way. 
Is old, and loathly over all. 
But, nede he must that nede shall. 
He would, algaie,^ his trothe hold,' 
As every knight thereto is hold. 
What hap soever him is befall. 
Though she be the foul^t of all. 
Yet, to honoiir of woman-hed. 
Him thought he shoulde taken heed : 
So that, for pure gentikss^ 
As he her couthe best address. 
In ragges as she was to-tore. 
He set her on his horse to-fore. 
And forth he taketh his way soft. 

No wonder though he sigheth oft! 
But, as an owl flyeth by night 
Out of all other birdes' sight, 
Right so this knight on dayes broad 
In close him held, and shope his road 
On nighte's time, till the tide * 
That he come there he would abide : 
And privily, without noise, 

* Alvays. * Time 
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He bring^h this foule greate coke ' 
To his castell, in such a wise 
That no .man might her shape avise» 
Tilt she into th« chamber came. 
Where he his privy council name,* 
Of suche men as he most trust ; 
And told them that he nedes must 
This beste wedde to his wife, 
For elles had he lost his life. 

The privy women were a-sent, 
That shoulden ben of his assent : 
Her ragges they aiion off draw, 
And, as it was that time layr, 
She hadde bath, she h&dde rest^ 
And was arrayed to the best. 
But with no craft of combes brode 
They might her hore lockes shode, ^ 
And she ne woulde nought be shore^ 
For no counsel: and they therefore, ' 

With such attire as tho was used, 
Ordainen that it was excused, 
And hid so braftily about 
That no man mighte seen them out. 

' Probably incumbrance^ from cotsser, iocommoder. Old 
Fr. See La Combers Diet. 
* Took ; ntm. Sax. <* Nima parse," Sbakspeare. 
> Sbedj.i.. ^..separate, disentangle. ^ Sboro. 
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But when she was luUy atray'd. 
And her attire was all aflsay'd^ 
Tho was she fouler unto see ! 
But yet it may none other be : 
They were wedded in the ni^t. 
So woe-begone was never knight 
As he was then of marriage I 
And she began to play and rage^ 
As who saith I am well enough. 
(But he thereof nothing ne lough^) 
For she took thenne cheer on hand. 
And f^epeth ^ him her hguseband^ 
And saith, << My Lord, go we to bed! 
" For I to that intent thee wed, 
« That thou shalt be my worWes bliss ;" 
And proibr'th him with Uiat to kiss. 
As she a lusty lady were. 
His body mighte well be there ; ~ 
But as of thought, and of memoire. 
His hearte was in purgataire* 

But yet, for strength oimalrivmnef 
He mighte make none essoined 
That he ne mote algatissplie* 
To go to bed of company. 



3 Excuse. Fr. t Yield, Fr* 
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And when they were a-bedde naked, 

Withoute sleep he was awaked ; 

He turneth on that other side. 

For that he would his eyen hide 

Fro looking of that foule wight. 

The chamber was all full of light ; 

The curtains were ofsendaU^ thin : 

This newe bride which lay within. 

Though it be nought with his accord, 

In armes she beclipt her lord. 

And pray'd, as he was turned fro. 

He would him turn again-ward tho. 

For " now,'* she saith, ** we be both one f* 

But he lay still as any stone; 

And ever in one she spake and prayed, 

And bade him think on that he said 

When that he took her by the bond. 

He he&rd, and understood the bond. 
How he was set to his pen^ce : 
And, as it were a man in trance, 
He turneth him all suddenly, 
And saw a lady He him by 
Of eighteteene winter age,* 
Which was the fairest of visdge 

' Silk. * The Saxons always computed time by 

winters and nights. 
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That ever in all the world he sigh ; * 
And as he would have take her nigh/ 
She put her hand, and by his leve * 
Besought him tbot he woulde leave, ^ 
And say/th, that for to win or lese ' 
He mote one of two thing es chese^^ 
Wher^ he will have her such o^night. 
Or elles upon daye*s light. 
For he shall not haye botbe two» 

And he began to sorrow thof 
In many a wise, and cast his thoaghft. 
But for all that, yet could he noi:^bt ' 
Devise himself which was the best : 
And i^he, that would his hearte rest, - 
Pray'th that he shoulde chuse algate : . 
Till at the laste, long and late 
He said, «* O ye, my life's Aefc,* 
** Say what ye list in my querdej' 
^< I n'ot what answer I shall give, 
« But ever, while that I may live, 
*^ I will, that ye be my mistress, 
** For I can nought myselve guess 
** Which is the best unto my choice. 
'^ Thus grant I you mine whole voice : 

■ Saw. * Love. ' Loae. ♦ ChooBe. 

^ Whether. ^ Medicine. ^ Dispute. 
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** Chuse for us bothen^ I you pray ! 
** Andy what as ever that ye say^ 
" Bight as ye wille^ so will I.** 

" My lord," she saide, *^ grand-merd!^ 
" For of this word that ye now sayn, 
** That ye have made me sovereign, 
** My destiny is over passed ; 
*< That never hereafter shall be lassed* 
** My beauty, which that I now have, 
*^ Till I betake unto my grave* 
** Both night and day, as I am now, 
^^ I shall alway be such to you. 
*^ The kinges daughter of SicHe 
'^ I am ; andjell^ but sith a while, 
** AbI was with my father late, 
*^ That my step-mother, for an hate 
** Which toward me she hath begun, 
^* For-shope,* till I hadde won 
** The love and the sovereinety 
<^ Of what knight that in his degree 
*^ All other passeth of good name : 
** And, as men seyn, ye be the same, 
** The deede proveth it is so. 
«* Thus am I yours for evermo.*' 

' Many thanks. * Lessened. 

3 It befell. 4 Mis-shaped« 
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Tho wf^s pl^as^ce and joy enog^b ; 
Each one with ptlier plajr'd and lough ^ ' 
They lived long, and well they fer'd. 
And clerkesy that this chance heard. 
They written it in evidence. 
To teach, how that obedience 
May w(b11 fortune a man to love. 
And set him in his lust above. 

[FoL 15 ; e4. 1532.| 

' Laughed. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Beign of Edward III. continued.'-TGeofrey 
Chaucer. 

\:fBonREY Chaucph )ias had many biographers ; 
but the authentic documents respecting his life af e 
so few, that his last editor, Mr Tyrwhitty to whom 
this great poet will be principally indebted for the 
rational admiration of posterity, has contented him« 
se)f wiith a bare recital of the following genuine 
anecdotes, instead of attempting to work them in- 
to a connected narrative, in which much must 
have been supplied by luere conjecture, or by a 
^ce4 interpriet^oa of the allusions scattered 
tbrougli the works of the poet. 

The original inscription on his tombstone is said 
tp have proved that he died in 1400, aged 73, so 
that he was bpm ifi 1S28 ; and he has himself told 
us that his birth-place was London. Of bis family 
we know absolutely nothing. From a passage in 
his Court of JLove, where he calls himself *^ Philo- 
** genet of Camt^ridge, clerk," it may be inferred 
that he was educated in that university ; and it is 
presumed that he was afterwards entered at the 
Tnner Te.mple, because the records of that inn 
6 
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are said to state that he was fined two shilliogs for 
beating a Franciscan friar in FLeet>street. * 

By what means, or at what period, he first re- 
commended himself to his patron, John of Gaunt, 
whose persevering kindness seems to have accom- 
panied him through life, is not known ; but the 
ikiysterious descriptions in his Dream, are con- 
sidered as evidence that he enjoyed the confidence 
and familiarity of that prince during his court^ip 
of Blanche^ the heiress of the house of Lancaster, 
whom he married in 1359 ; and it was probably to 
their recommendation that our poet owed his in- 
troduction into the royal household, in which we 
find him established in the year 1367* 

In this year (the 41st of Edward III.) a patent 
occurs, by which the king grants to Chaucer an 
annuity of 20 marks, by the title of Vakttus nos^ 
ter ; an office which, by whatever name we trans- 
late it, might beheld even by persons of the highest 
rank, because the only science then in request among 
the nobility was that of etiquette, the knowledge 

• Mr Ritson (Bibliogr. Poet. p. l9, note) says that thi» 
anecdote is ** a hum of Thomas Cbatterton." See his Mis- 
cellanies, p. 137.— Bat as the story is related in Speghft 
editions of Chaucer (I69S, 10O2), on the evidence of a Mas- 
ter Bnckiey, it remains for Mr Ritson to prove that what 
he elegantly calls Chatterton'*a hum has had a retroactive 
effect on the understanding of the said Master Buckley, who 
lived, and probably died, in the 16th century. 
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of which was acquired, together with the habitd of 
chivalry, by passing in gradation through the several 
menial offices about the court. Chauqer was at this 
•time thirty-nine yeats of age, and. did not acquire 
the rank of scuH/er^ or esquire, till five years after- 
wards* By this new title he was appointed, with two 
others, king's envoy to Genoa, and it was perhaps 
on this occasion that he .made acquaintance with 
Petrarch, whom he professes to have seen at Padua. 
The object of this mission is not mentioned, but 
it may be supposed to have related to some pecu- 
niary or commercial negotiation ; and it may be 
farther presumed, that Chaucer acquitted himself 
much to the king's satis&ction^ because from this 
.time we find him distinguished by repeated marks 
of royal fiivour. In 1S74; he obtained a grant for 
life of a pitcher of wine daily ; and was appointed 
to the office of comptroller of the customs of wool, 
&c. in the port of London. In the next year the 
king granted him the wwdship of Sir Edmund 
Staplegate's heir, for which he received j^.lQ^,. 
and the year following some forfeited wool to the 
value of d^7i. its. 6d. : and in the last year of this 
reign he was sent to France, with Sir 6uichard 
D' Angle, and Richard Stan [or Sturry,] to treat of 
a marriage between .Richard, then prince of Wales, 
and a daughter of the French king. 
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Cfiftuper fr^queally alludes to a period of bts life, . 
a|; iifhicb he waa possessed of considerable opulence; 
and it will ftppear, by a review of the several grants 
j«i$|b mentiotted, that he had great reason to be 
satisfied with the munifipence of his royal masten 
Th^ mark of silver, in whieh these grants are esti- 
mated, cpDtained eight ounces, and consequently 
If ^ equal to 40 killings, as the pound was to £4ff 
pf pur present denomination ; and as the repre- 
sentative value pf silver is generally supposed to 
have been five times greater in the reign of Edward 
m. than it is at present, it will follow that the 
value of the mark in our present money may be 
ejitinwted at j^IO, and Chaucer's original annuity 
aj: 4^200. The grant of wine was of the same va« 
lue, because it was afterwards exchanged for an 
jUi|;iuity of 20 marks.. The two gratifications in 
money, anuounting together to £175. 4is, Qd. were, 
uppii the same principles of calculation^ equivalent 
to 4(^3500: so that Chaucer appears to have re» 
Cfisfei^, durmg the three last years of this reign, a 
sulu e^S! to the present value of £^*100, (inclu- 
ding the two annuities), without taking into ac-* 
caunt bis receipts a^ controller of the customs^ 
Ivhich were probably much greater, nor the re^ 
^ai^ds of his mission tp France, which maybe sup- 
posed to have been considerable. 
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It has been already observed that Mr T3rrwhitt 
was a little displeased with Edward III. for having 
exposedChaucer's genius tbtbepetri/yingmBjience 
of custom-house accounts : but it should be remem- 
bered that Chaucer voluntarily exposed his talenta 
to an almost equal risk by composing a treatise on 
the astrokbe; that his mathematical skill was per-;, 
haps not Very uselessly employed in unravelling 
the confusion of the public aceounts ; that the 
task thui^ iitiposed upon him was at least no mean 
compliment to his probity ; and that, after all, it 
produced no fatal effect on his genius, if^ as Mr 
Tyrwhitt conjectures, it did not prevent him from 
writing his House of Fame during the intervals of 
his labour. 

The succeieding reign was by no mean& equally 
propitious to the fortuned of Chaucer. The grant 
of his pension was, indeed, cohfirmed to him, and 
his grant of wine i*eplaced by an equivalent annuity 
of 20 marks, at the accession of Richard II., but 
his real or supposed interference in the intrigues 
of city politics, during the mayoralty of John of 
Northampton, appears to have drawn upon him 
the displeasure of the king, and to have involved 
him m pecuniary distresses flrom which he was ne- 
ver after able to extricate himsdf. In 1368 he 
was obliged to part with his two penmons, and 
though, by the intervention, as it seems, of the Duke 
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of Lancaster, he was^in 139D, restored to finrour, aEnd 
successively appointed clerk of the works at West-' 
minster and Windsor, besides which he received, 
in 1397t a grant of a new pension of 20 marks, we 
find him obliged to accept, in i 398, a protection for 
two yeani, a proof that he had by no means reco- 
vered his former affluence. In the last year of this 
reign he obtained a new annual grant of a pipe of 
wine^ and the revolution in favour of Henry IV., 
the son of his constant benefactor, would probably 
have raised him to greater affluence than he had 
ever enjoyed, but he died in the next year, after 
having received a confirmation of the last favours 
bestowed on him by Richard II.^ and a farther 
grant of an annuity of 40 marks. 

After reading* in the circumstantial accounts of 
Chaucer's biographers, that he was married in 
1360 to Philippa Rouet, by whom he had issue 
Thomas Chaucer and other children, we are sur- 
prized to learn that it is doubtful whether Thomas 
Chaucer was his son ; that the earliest known evi- | 

dence of his marriage is a record of 1381, in which | 

he receives a half-year's payment of an annuity of ' 

10 marks griinted by Edward III. to his wife as^ 
one of the maids of honour {domiceUos) lately in 
the service o Queen Philippa ; that the name of 
Philippa Rouet does not occur in the list of these 
maids of honour, but that Chaucer's wife may pos* 
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siblyhavebeen PhiippaPykard; that, notwithstand- 
ing thi8> his said wife was certainly sister to Catha- 
rine Rtuet» who married a Sir John Swynford, and 
was the favourite mistress, and ultimately the wife* 
of the Duke of Lancaster ; and that Chaucer him- 
self mentions no son but Lewis, whom he states to 
have been bom in 1381, a date which seems to 
agree with the record above-mentioned, and to 
place the date of his marriage in 1380. The task 
of unravelling these obscurities must be left to fu- 
ture biographers. 

As our principal concern la with the literary 

character of this poet, it would be unpandonable 

to omit the following estimate of his writings, ex* 

tracted from Dr Johnson's introduction to his Die- 

- tionary. 

** He may, perhaps, with great justice, be styled 
" the first of our versifiers who wrote poetically. 
** He does not, however, appear to have deserved 
*^ all the praise which he has received, or all the 
** censure that he has sufiered. Dryden, who, 
'' mistaking genius for learning, and in confidence 
*' of his abilities, ventured to write of what he had 
** not examined, ascribes to Chaucer the first refine- 
** ment of our numbers, the first production of easy 
** and natural rhymes, and the improvement of 
" our language, by words borrowed from the more 
** polished languages of the continent. Skinner 
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*^ contrarily blames him in harsh terms for having 
** vitiated his native speech by loMe cartloads of 
^^Jbreign toords. But he that reads the ifcrks of 
'< Gower will find smooth numbers and easyrhymes, 
** of which Chaucer is supposed to have been the 
<^ inventor, and the French words, whether good 
** or bad, of which Chaucer is charged as the im- 
*' porter. Some innovations he might probably 
** make, like others, in the infancy of pur poetry, 
<* which the paucity of books does not allow us to 
*^ discover with particular exactness ; but tlie works 
" of Gower and Lydgate sufficiently evince, that 
** his diction was in general like that of his con- 
** temporaries ; and some improvements he un- 
•* doubtedly made by the various dispositions of 
** his rhymes, and by the mixture of different num- 
^ foers, in which he seems to have been happy and 
** judicious.** 

This compendious piece* of criticism contains a 
full refutation of Skinner's very absurd charge, at 
the same time that the severe and unnecessary 
censure on Dryden exhibits a strong instance of 
the very haste and inaccuracy which it coildemns. 
It is scarcely credible that Dryden, while he was 
employed in paraphrasing the Knight's Tale, and 
the Flower Abd the Leaf, which are perhaps the 
most finished specimens of his poetry, and at the 
$ame time very faithful copies of his original. 
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ah<mld have entirely neglected to con8Ult^e-€on- 
temporary poets, whose works were necessary to 
the explanation of Clmucer's language. Perhaps 
he was likely to read them in search of those beauv 
ties which tradition reported^them to contain^ and 
which he might hope to appropriate without detec- 
tion. Dryden> indeed, who was condemned to write 
in haste, had not lei3ure> perhaps he would not have 
had patience,, to consult .the various manuscripts 
of his author, and to compare Chaucer with him- 
self and:with the obscure versifiers wh^ preceded 
him : his opinion, therefore, is inaccwate ^4mt he 
is mistaken in his censure, not ia his encomium. 

The researches of Mr Tyrwhi^t hav^ proved 
what Dryden denied, viz. that Chaucer V versifica- 
tion, wherever his genuine text is preserved, was 
uniformly correct ; although the harmony of his 
lines has. in many instances, been obliterated by 
the changes that have taken place in the mode of 
accenting our kmgnage, Bttt£ha\u;er's reputation 
83 an improver of our .vefsificatitti^ principally 
rests on the invention (or at least on the first 
adoption) of the ten-syllable or heroic verse, of 
that verse which has been emplpyed by every 
poet of eminence firom Spenser to Dr Johnson, 
and in which its original inventor has left many 
specimens, both in the Knight's Tale and in thf 

VOL. I. o 
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Flower and the Leaf, wbidi'Diyden despaired of 
improving. 

With reiqpectto Chaacer's language, it is impoe- 
sible not to feel some disappointment at the cantiouB 
and doubtfbl opinion delivered by the aalbor c( 
our national dicttonaiy, and delivered in the intro- 
duction to that truly noble monument of his genius^ 
Tliat Chaucer ** mi^ prohaUy make 90me inncw^ 
^tions,** and that ** his diction was in getteral like 
^ that of his contemporaries,'' we should have con* 
jectured without Dr Jdinson's assistanoe ; because 
writer of genius and learning will be likel j to 
make some innovations in a barfaaroiis language, 
but» in so doing, will not choose to become quite 
unintelligible. From a critic so intimately ao* 
quamted with the mechanism of language weshoidd 
have expected to learn, whether Chaucer had in 
any degree added to the precision of our Englieb 
idimn by improvements of its'syntas, or to its har- 
mony by the introduction of more sonorous words ; 
or whether he Was scdely bdebted for the beauty 
and perspicuity of his style to that happy select 
tion of appropriate expressions which distinguishes 
every writer of original thinking and real genius. 

All Chaucer's immediate successors, those who 
studied him as their model, Hocdeve, Lydgate, 
King James l^ dc iq>eak with rapture of the ele- 
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gance and q>lendour of hk diction. He is ** tibe 
** flower of eloquence ;" ^ superlative in elo- 
** quence ;" his words are ^ the gold dew-drops 
<< of speech*^' Such exaggerated praises certainly 
imply an enthusiastic, though, perhaps, absurd ad- 
miratioB; and, as these poets would probably at- 
tempt to imitate what they considered as eminent* 
ly beaut^, it seems likely that an exammation 
of their style must enable us to discover what they 
considered as the improvonents introduced by 
Chaucer. 

Now the duuracteristics of our poetry during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are an exube* 
ranee of ornament, and an aflfectation of Latinity, 
neither of whidi peculiarities are to be found in 
Robert of Gloucester, Robert de Brunne, Minoi; 
I^angland, or indeed in any of the pOeis anterior 
to Chaucer. This, therefore, may be supposed to 
be what Chaucer himself and his successors meant 
by what they called an artuOe stifle, of which the 
foUowii^ stanza, extracted from the Court of Love, 
is a cmrious specimen : 

Honour to tiieey celestial and clear, 
Goddess of love, and to thy celsitude. 
That giv'st us light so far down from thy sphere. 
Piercing our heartes with Xhy jpukhrUude ! 
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CompanMm none drimiUiude 

May to thy grace be made in no degree, 

That hast ua^set with love in unity. 

ISt. 88. foL 330. ed. 1602.] 

* It Is not meant that tfairis ita example of (Hiau« 
eePs usual style ;' indeed no poet is, in general, 
more firee from pedantry : but the attentive readev 
will find that in the use o£ words of Latin derivar 
tibn^ most of which are common ta the French and 
Italian languages, he very generally prefecs the 
mflections of the^ latter, eidier as thinking them 
more sonorous, or iiecause they are nearer to the 
original ; and that in- his descriptive poetry he is 
very fond of mtdtij^ying hift epithets, andof^opy* 
iBg all the other peculiaritfes'of the Italian poetry 
(from which his favourite «cietBe is unquestionably 
der]ved),wkh die view of ^^refiniiigiournumber8,and 
** improving our language by words borrowed £rom 
<* the mote polished4anguages of ^he Continent" 
With respect to his success ia these endeavours 
there has been a considerable difierence of opi- 
nion ; but he has been most admired by those who 
were best qualified to appreciate his merit. Spen- 
ser, his warmest paneg3rrist, had studied him with 
Very minute and particular attention ; and though 
many readers wiH not concur with him in thinking 
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that Chaucer's compositioQs are ** the well of Eng* 
*< lish undefiled," they will admit that Spenser 
formed his judgment with due deliberation, and 
that he evinced the sincerity of his belief by trust- 
ing the success of his own poetical reputation to 
the same antiquated phraseology. 

From a general review of all Chaucer's works it 
will appear that he entertuned a very mean opinion 
of his native language, and of the poets who had 
employed it ; aiid that he was^ during a great part 
of his life, incessantly occi^ied in translating the 
works of the Frend^ Italian, and Latin poets. 
His Romaunt of 'the Rose is a professed transla- 
tion from WiUiam de Lorris and John dd 'Meun-:^ 
the long and beautiful Romance of Tffoihis and 
Creseide'is principally imitated from Boccacio*s 
Filostratoy the Legend of- Good Women is a free 
translation from Ovid*s Epistles, combined with 
histories of his heroines derived from various Latin 
chronicles : the House of Fame is a similar com- 
pilation : Palamon and Arcite is known to be an 
imitation of the Teseida ofBoccacio. On the whole, 
it may be doubted whether he thought himself suf- 
ficiently qualified to undertake an original ccmipo- 
sition tiU be was sixty years of age, at which time 
it is conjectured that he formed and began to ex* 
ecute the plan of bis Cant^bury Tales* 
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This elaborate work was iqpparently intended to 
Qontain a delineation of all the prominent character 
in sodety ; these were to be sketched out in an 
introductory prdogue, to be contrasted by cha^ 
racteristic dialogues, and probably to be engaged 
in incidents which should farther develope their 
peculiarities of disposition : and, as stories were 
absolutely necessary in every popular work^ an ap< 
propriate tale was to be assigned to each of the pil- 
grims. It is not extraordinary that the remainder 
of Chaucer's life should have been insufficient for 
tjiecemidetionofsuchaplan. What is actually ex- 
ecuted can only be considered as a fragment ; but, 
ipiperfect as it is, it contains more information re- 
specting the manners and customs of the fourteenth 
century than could be gleaned from the whole mass 
of contemporary writers, English or foreign ; and 
the poetical beauties with 'which it abounds have 
ensured to its author the first rank among the Eng- 
ish poets anterior to Shakespeare. 

As it would be absurd to crowd the present short 
sketch with formal extracts from a work so gene- 
rally known and admired, the following specimens 
will be principally taken from Chaucer's less popu- 
lar compositions, ahd will be selected with an at- 
tention to other objects than that of exhibiting 
proofs of his poetical excellence. 
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Addbont has observed Aat ^ a reader seldom 
<< peruses a book with pleasure, till he knows who* 
** ther the writer of it be a blaek or a fiur man^ 
<* of a mild or cholerick disposition, married or a 
** bafihelov, with other purticulam of the like na-^ 
** tare* that conduce very much to the right un* 
** derstandtng of an author." Montaigne was cer- 
tainly of the same opinion; and Chaucer, though 
he has told us nothing of his birdi, has taken care 
to inform us that he was corpulent, and had a habit 
of looking on the ground, the result of frequent 
meditation. 

o ujg host tojgpgn' he began» 
And then at er^* he looked upon m^ 
And saide thus : *^ What man art thou ?'' quod he: 
^ Thou lookest as thou wouldest find a hare ! 
^ For ever upon the ground I see thee stare. 
^* Approohe near, and look up merrily I 
^ Now wai?e yo«, sins, an^ let this man have place ; 
^* He in the waist is shapen as well as I. 
**' This were a puppet in arms to embrace 
** For any womani small and fair efface ! 
** He seemet^ elvish 1^ his countenance, 
« For unto no w^ht doth he dalliance/' 

[The words of the Host to Chaucer, prefixed 

to the rime of Sir Thopas.] 
'Jest * At fint. 
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Hu love of reading ivniendoned repeatedly ; but 
the Jbllowing passages ate ^perhiq^w the most re- 
markable for the quaint simplidty of the style. 

- Of usage/ what for lust,* and whalrfor/brei* 

On bookes read I ofi» as I you told 

But, wherefore sp^ake I all this ? not i^ore ^ 

Agone, it happed [for] to bdhold 

Upon a book was y-written with letters old* 

And thereupon a certain thing to learn. 

The longe day full fast I red and yern* ^ 

Four out of the old fieldes« as men saith, 
Cometh all this new'corn fro year to year; 
And out of olde bookes, in good &ith, 
Cometh aU this new science that men lere : ^ 
But kiow to purpose : as of this mattere 
To rede forth, it gan me so delight 
That all that day methought it but 9,Ute.^ 

. [ Assemb. <^ Fowk^ st. 3.] 

Again, in the Legend of Good Women : 

And as for me, tliough that I can ' but Ute, 
On bookes for to read I me delighty 

' Pleasure. ^ Learoiog. ^ Far, loni;. * Eagerly. 
? Lean. ^ Litde. 7 Keo, know* 
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And to hem give I faith an'd full creddncei 
Aod in mine heart have hem in reverence 
So heartily, that there is game none 
That fro my bookes maketh me to gone. 
But it be seldom^ on the holy day ; 
Save, certainly, when that the month of May 
Is comen, and that I hear the fowles sing. 
And that the floures 'ginnen for to q>ring, 
Farewell my book and my devotion. 

[Prologue, verse 29.J 

To his frequent mommg v^ulks we are indebted 
for the many beautiful specimens of descriptive 
poetry with which his works abound : as, £)r in- 
stance, in the Complaint of the Black Knight : 

I rose anon, and thought I wotdde gone 
Intp the wood, to hear the birdes sing. 
When that the misty vapour was agone. 
And clear and faire was the morronyng ; 
The dew also like silver in shining 
Upon the leaves as any baume sweet : 
Till fiery Titan with Ympersant^ heat 

Had dried up the lusty liquor new 
Upon the herbes in the grene mead ; 
And that the flowers, of many divers hue^ 
» Piercing. . 
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upon her staftcs goime* for to spread^ 
And for to 'sfdaye mt her leres in breie* 
Again the sun^ jgroJkUtffTiMl^ m his sphere, 
That downe to hem cast his beames dear^ 

And bj a lirer foedi I gan costay* 
Of water dear as beryl or chrysl^* 
Tin, at the last^ I found a Sftde wsjr 
Toward a park, endosed with-a wall 
In compass round, and by a gate small : 
Whoso that woulde, freely mighte gone 
into this park walled with grene stone. 

And in I went to bear the bkdes' song, 
Whidi on the bfanches^ both in ptain and vale. 
So bude sang that all the woode rong 
Like as it should shiver in pieces smale; 
And as methoug hte that the nighlingale « 
With so great mi^t her vdce gan out*vrest 
Bight as her hearte for love woaUe brest. 

The soil was plaine, smootht and wonder soft, 
AU oyer«i^read with tapOs that Natire 
Had made herself; covered eke aloft 
With boughes green, the flowes for to cure^ 

' Began. * Abroad. ^ Gold-barsished. 

^ Cpttoyeff cohytr. Ft. ; to coait. 
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That in her bemity thejr may loQg aftdiue 
From all asBSult elFho^bm* krretAfer$^ 
WUcfa in his sphere so hote shone and clear. 

The wr tOtempre^ and the smoothe wind 
Of Zephyrus among the blossoms white 
So wholesome was aod so nourishing by kmd^ 
That smale buddes and coimd bJossoras Ute 
In manner gan of her breathe ddight^ 
To give us hope there fruit shall take. 
Against autumne ready fiwr to shake* 



There saw I eke the fresh hawthorn. 
In white motley^ that so swote doeth smeS ; 
Ash, fir, and oak, with many a young acdm. 
And many a tree mo than I can teH ; 
And> me before, I saw a little well 
That had his course, as I gan behold. 
Under an hiU, with quicke streames cold. 

The gravel gold ; the water pure as glass ; 
The bankes round the well environing ; 
And sofre as velvet the younge grass 
That thereupon lustily came springhig. 
The suit of trees aboute compassing 

' File. > In its nature. 
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Her shadow caste dosing the well rounds 
And all tfae4i«bes growing on the ground. 

[St- 4.] 

Chaucer has also taken care to tell us that he 
was magnifiicentiy lodged : 

And sooth to sayn, my chamber was 
Futt well depainted, and with glass 
Were aU the imndoms HneU y-glazed 
Full clear, and not an hole y-crazed^ 
That to behold it was great joy : 
For wholly all thtf story^of Trby « 
Was in the glazing y-wrought thus. 
Of HectM> «nd of king Pritolus ; 
OfAichiHes; and of king Lamedon, 
And eke of Medea and of Jasdn ; 
Of Paris, Helen, and of Lavine. 
And aU the walls with colours fine 
Were painte bothe text and glose. 
And all the Romaunt of the Rose. 

[Book of the Duchess, verse 3^1. fbl. 228. 

ed-1602.] 

Hennentions another room which was curiously 
painted: 

' The Painted Chamber, adjobiiii^ the House of Lords, 
represents the siege of Troy ; and the tapestry 4ras placeA 
there at the marriage of Richard IL 
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Of horsemen, hawkes, and hounds,' 
And hurt deer, full of wounds. 
Some like bitten, some hurt with*diot. 
[Chaucer's Dream, ad finem. foL 343. ed. 1600.] 

A modem reader may possibly not be aware that 
glass windows wereso rave in thereign of Edwardllf. 
as to mwrit a paitioular descr^tion ; but it appears 
from Heywood's ** Spider and Flie,'' that glazed 
windows were considered as a luxuiy in the time 
ofiH^ry VIUw HeywoodV^wiadow was oidy lat- 
ticed. The Trojan war was indeed of little use,^ ex> 
cept as a provocative to dreaming, which Chaucer 
perhaps did not much want ; but, though an unne- 
.cessary,.it must have been an expensive ornament. 
In the Legend of Cleopatras we are surprised by 
the followiDg,de8cription_Qf thjS battle of Actium^ 

^-*-in the sea it^happed Ann to meeit^ 

Up go'-ih the trump, and for to shout, and sheie^* 

And painen hem to set on with the sun. 

With grisly sound out goeth the great gun : ' , 

And heartily they hurUen in all at once ; 

And fro the top down cometh the great stones. 

In go'th the grapend* so full of crooks, 

■ Sheot. '* Grappliog-iron. Fx* 
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Among the lopet nui the aheemg haoks ; 
In with the pde-ax preawtli Ae* and. Ae ; 
Behind the mast begnmetfa he to flee; 

• ###** 

Htf rent the aafl with hookea like a acjtfae ; 
He bring'th the cup, and biddeth hem be blithe ; 
He pcNueth jKiieii* nptm the hatches' dider, 
H^ith pottes full of lime, they gone togedier ; 
And thus the longe dqr in fight thej spend. 

[ Vene 5€.] 

In the Legend of EKdo the situation of iEneas* 
at her court is thus ciniausly described : 

This £neas is come to Paradhe 
OutoftheswaUowofhell: and thus in joy 
Semembereth him of Ins estate in Troy. 
To dandng chambers, full ofparamenth ' 
Of riche beddes, and of pfivements, 
TUs iSneas is led after the meat. 
And with the queue when that he had seat» 
And spices parted, and the wine agone. 
Unto his chamb^ was he led anim 
To take his ease, and fi>r to hwre his rest, 
ITtth aU his folk, to done whatso hem list. 

« Thia. » Pvix, Ft. Pitch. 

^ ParemenU Fr. ; from ptarer, to adorn. 
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There ne wfts ooianer well y4>tidUed none, 
Ne steede for the justing well to gone, 
Ne Iarg« palfrey, easy fer the nonce, 
Ne jewel fret full of riche stones, 
Ne sackes frQl of gold of large w^ht, 
Ne ndiy none that ahmeth by night, 
Ne gentil kauten falcon heronere,^ 
Ne hound for herte, wUde boar, or deer, 
Ne cup of gold inth florins new ^-iet * 
That in the land of Libye may ben get. 
That Dido ne hath it ^neas ynsent : 
And all is paybd, what that hs hath 

SPBKT. 

Thus can this honourable queen her guestes caM, 
As she that can in freedom passen all. 

, [Vense 178. p. 19a ed. 1602.] 

In the romance of Troilus and Creseide, Chaucer 
says — 

And after this the story telleth us 
That she him gave the falre baye steed 
The which she ones ' won of Troilus, 
A^d eke a broche ^ (and that was litde need) 
That Troilus* was she gave this Diomede ; 

* Beaten, stamped, coined. 

3 Once. 4 A claip, or buckle $ any jewel* Fr> 
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And dEfetbfe bet' from wNnow bim to idieve». 
She made Vm wear a pencil* of her deeve. 

[B. y. St 14^« p. 179. ed. 1G02.] 

Tlie attributes of -chiYaliy andtheftshionsaiid 
cufltoms of the middle ages do iiot» periiaps, sit 
very gracefully on dassical duuracters; but we are 
^ad to bfA. them anyvdiere. 

The following description of the entiy of Troflos 
into IVoy ,is inserted, because it seems to- hare 
suggested to Mr Gray^some very beantiiullines in 
his Latin epistle from Sophonisba to Massinissa; 
** Jam flezi regale jdecns,'* &a (Letter to Mr : 
West, May 27, 1742-) 

Hhs JTroilus sat on his iNtye steed 

AD- armed, save his head, lull richdy. 

And wounded was his horse, and gan to bleed. 

On which he rode a pace fiill softely : 

But such a knightly sighte, tru^. 

As was on ^im, was not withouten fiiil 

To Iqiok on Mars that god is of battayle. 

So lilfe a jpaan ofarmes and a knight 
He was to seen, fulfill'd of high prowte. 
For both he had a body, and [a] mig^ , 

f - A snail 8trcaBwr^ panmetL Fr.. 
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To doen that thing, as well as hardiness ; 
And eke to seen him in his geare dress. 
So fresh, so young, so wieldy seemed he. 
It w^Eus an heaven upon him for to see. 

His helm to-hewen was in twenty places. 
That by a tissue hung his back behind, 
His shield to-dash'd with swordes and with maces. 
In whiche men might many an anrow find. 
That thirled ' had both home, nerve, and rind ; 
And aye the people cried ** Here com*th our joy, 
•* And, next his brother, holder up of Troy.** 

For which he wex'd a little red for shame. 
When he so heard the people upon him cryen. 
That to behold it was a noble game 
How soberly he cast adown his eyen* 
Creseide anon gan all his cheer espyen. 
And let it so sofl in her hearte sink. 

[B. II. St. 83. foL 151. ed. 1602.] 

The Romaunt of the Rose famishes a great va- 
riety of beautiful descriptions; but they have been 
frequently quoted, and are, probably, familiar to the 
reader, who will, perhaps, be better pleased witfi the^ 
following lines, containing advice on dress, and 

' Pierced throvgh^ Sax. Hence our ihriUf an4 ^kilU, 
VOL. I. r 
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directed to the fine gentlemen of the fourteenth 

century. 

And look alway that they be shape 

(What garment that thou shalt make) 

Of him that can best do ; 

With all that p6rtaineth thereto : 

Pointes and sleeves be well sitt^d^ 

Eight and streight on the hand : 

Of shone and bootes» new and fair. 

Look, at the least, thou have a pair^ 

And that they isit so Jetousli/^ 

That these rude [men] may utterly 

Marvel, sitk that they sit so plain. 

How they come on or off again. 

Wear streighte gloves, with aumere * 

Of silk ; and alway with good cheer 

Thou give, if thou have rich^ : 

And if thou have nought, spend the less. 

Alway be merry if thou may, 

But waste not thy good alway. 

Have hat of floures fresh as May ; 

Chaplet of roses of Whitsunday; 

For such array ne costeth but lite, ' 

Thine handes wash, thy teeth make white, 

» Neatly; « foot itfeatly.** Shakspeare. 
^^ummiere,. purse. * Little. 
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And let no filth upon thee be* 
Thy nailes black if thou may'st see. 
Void it away deliverly^ ' 
And kemhe* thine head right jolily. 
Farce not thy visage in no wise ; ' 
For that of love is not th* emprise ; 
For love doth haten, as I find, 
A beauty that cometh not of kind. 

[Rom. of the Rose, fol. 119. ed. 1602.] * 

' Qnickly, * Comb. 

' This seems to imply that eyen the gentlemen of Chau- 
cer's time were addicted to painting. 

* The above extracts were in the first intance taken from 
ITrry's edition, in which the measure is, doubtless, more 
ooiformly smooth and harmonious than in the early printed 
copies. But thb agreeable effect having been produced by 
on warrantable Interpolations, changes, and omissions (on 
-account of which the credit of Mr Urry*s book has suffered 
ID the opinion of all good judges), It has been thought better 
to revert to the bl. letter editions. These, till some able 
Bnglish critic, following the example of the admirable Tyr* 
wbitt in the Canterbury Tales, shall have actually reformed 
from a collation of M88. the text of Chaucer^s remaining 
works, can alone be safely trusted, rude and faulty as they 
nay appear.. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Same Period continued. — John Barbour, — Re^ 
marks on the Language of Scotland at this 
Period. — Sketch of the Bruce. — Extracts 
from that Poem* 

^T the same time with Chaucer flourished Johs^ 
Barbour, archdeacon of Aberdeen. We learn from 
Wjntown's Chronicle that he was author of a con- 
siderable historical work, which has not descended 
to posterity, called the Brute, comprising the whole 
genealogy of the kings of Scotland, probably com- 
piled from Geoffrey of Monmouth, or translated 
from Wace. But he is only known to us by his bio'- 
graphical poem entitled the Bruce, containing a 
history of the life and reign of Robert I. It is di- 
vided, by its last editor, into twenty books, and 
consists of about 14000 eight-syllable verses. 

It has been already mentioned in the account of 
Robert de Brunne, that the ^< Thomas'' whom he 
cites with so much praise, as author of the gest of 
Sir Tristrem, is conjectured by Mr Tyrwhitt to be 
Thomas of Ercildoun; so that our ancestors appear 
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to have been indebted to a Scotish poet for the 
earliest model of a pure English style. But, be 
this as it may, the very interesting poem now be- 
fore us, the phraseology of which does not differ 
in any material point from that of Chaucer and his 
contemporaries, is a sufficient evidence that in our 
attempts to trace, the history, and mark the grada»- 
tions of our language, we have been much too in- 
attentive to the progress of that language amongst 
our northern neighbours. 

The learned and ingenious editor of the " Poeti- 
cal Remains of James the First'' has endeavoured to 
account for the identity of speech in the two couu'^ 
tries by a reference to historical documents. He 
observes, that Malcolm III. (after the murder of his 
father Duncan) was rescued from the hands of Mac* 
beth, and carried into England, to the court of Ed*> 
ward the Confessor, where he received his educa- 
tion ; and was afterwards (1057) re^^aced on the 
throne of Scotland by means of an English army 
commanded by Siward, earl of Northumberland* 
Before this time, the residence of the kings of Scot- 
land had been in the northern parts of the island ; 
but Malcolm, soon after his restoration, removed 
his court to Dunfermline, on the north of the Forth ; 
either with the view of bemg nearer to a country for 
which he had contracted a partiality^ oo perhaps. 
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ior the purpose of securing himselC by the vicinity 
t)f his own subjects in Cumberland, in case any 
attempts might be made against him by the par- 
tizans of Macbeth in the north. Not long after 
this, Edgar Atheling, together with his mother and 
sister, and a number of their adherents, having 
•been driven by a storm into die mouth of the 
Forth, were received with great kindness by Mal- 
colm, who ultimately espoused the princess Mar- 
garet, and distributed grants of land among the 
Anglo-Saxon nobles who had accompanied her. 

From these premises Mr Tytler infers that Mal- 
colm was the first cause of introducing into Scot* 
land the Anglo-Saxon language, which he supposen 
to hecve been disseminated over the Lowlands^ 
partly by means of these followers of Edgar Athe- 
ling, and partly by means of tlie intercourse which 
prevailed between the inhabitants of Scotland and 
those of the four northern counties of England, 
Cumberland, Northumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Durham, which were held by the kings of Scotland 
as fiefs of the crown of England. 

This conjecture, however, does not seem to be 
perfectly satisfactory ; nor are the causes in them- 
selves suiBcient to have wholly changed the lan- 
guage of a country. If at the present moment the 
Celtic language prevailed over the whole of Scot- 
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land, instead of being confined to the Highlandg, 
^ch a testimony would compel us to admit, either 
that the Saxons and Danes had been prevented 
by some unaccountable cause from attempting to 
form a settlement on the northern shores of this 
island, or that their attempts had been rendered 
Abortive by the superior bravery and skill of the 
inhabitants. - But, as the same Teutonic dialects 
are found to form the basis of the language both 
in England and in the Lowlands of Scotland, Mr 
Hume has been induced, and apparently with great 
reason,, to infer from this similarity of speech a 
similar series of successful invasions; although this 
success is not recorded by the historians of Scotland. 
If this conclusion be admitted, it is evidently 
unnecessary to refer us to the much later period of 
Malcolm's reign ; or to seek in his marriage with 
an English princess, in his distribution of lands 
among her followers, or in the policy which in- 
duced him to change his place of residence, for the 
establishment of a language which the Saxons and 
Danes could not fail of bringing with them ; and 
which, if it had not been thus introduced, the in- 
habitants of the plainswould probably have rejected 
as obstinately as those of the moimtains. But the 
principal difficulty is to account for the introduce 
tion into Scotland/ ^not of the Anglo-Saxouijor 
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Danish, but of the English language ; of that com- 
pound in which, as Mr Tyrwhitt has justly ob- 
served, though the scheme andjbrmation were in a 
great measure Saxon, a large proportion of the 
elements was French. In the dissemination of this 
the followers of Edward Atheling were not likely 
to be instrumental, because, even if it had not been, 
alre^y formed in England, instead of being the^ 
result of their expulsion, they could not have 
wished to introduce into the country which af» 
forded them an asylum, a language which they 
must have considered as a badge of slavery. The 
phraseology of Barbour, of Wyntown, and of James 
I., (though certainly marked by many peculiarities 
of dialect) is not less Norman than that of their 
respective English contemporaries, Chaucer, Hoc« 
cleve, and Lydgate. In this case, neither the 
French schools, nor the French laws, nor any part 
of the tyrannical policy attributed to William the 
Conqueror, can have had any influence, because 
Scotland was never reduced under the Norman 
dominion. 

As the influx of French words did not begin to 
produce a sensible change in the language of the 
English till the beginning, or perhaps die middle, of 
the thirteenth century, its importation from thence 
into Scotland ought to be capable of beingdistinctly 
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proved* We might expect, too, that as the succes- 
sive improvements of the common language would 
pass by slow gradations from the original into the 
provincial idiom, the compositions of our native 
bards would be clearly distinguished by superiority 
of elegance, and that Barbour and Wyntown would, 
like their successorsr, avow their obligations to their 
English models. This, however, is not the case. 
Wjmtown has preserved a short elegiac sonnet on 
the death of Alexander IIL (1285) composed, as 
it should seem, by a contemporary bard, and far 
superior to any English song of that early date. 
It is as follows : 

When Alexander our king was dead, 
That Scotland led in love and leCf ' 

Away was sons * of ale and bread. 
Of wine and wax, ofgamyn and glee : 

Our gold was changed into lead* 
Christ ! bom into virginity. 

Succour Scotland and remede. 

That stad ^ is in perplexity ! [Vol. I. p. 401.] 

* Lie, lieste; joyous, joy y Old Fr. 
' * Cens, Fr. The gloss, of the Bann* Poems translates It 
hospitality : cens usually means census, tribute ; in some pro« 
Tinces it means a farm^ or small domain ; here it seems to 
mean abundance, or, perhaps, produce, 

3 Placed. The noun {stead) still remains in English. 
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Nether Barbour nor Wyntown make mention of 
Chaucer or of any anterior English writer, though 
both are full of references to French authors, 
whom they seem to consider as perfectly familiar 
to their readers ; and Barbour expressly terms his 
poem a romance^ a proof that it was written on a 
French modeL 

Upon the whole, unless we suppose Scotland to 
have remained perfectly stationary during the pro- 
gress of all their neighbours in civilization, it is 
scarcely probable, even if the intercourse with 
England had never existed, that they could have 
persevered in retaining without any change the 
very corrupted Anglo-Saxon dialect of the eleventh 
century, and which, from that very imperfection, 
was so susceptible of every necessary addition. 
If they proceeded to enrich it with new terms, it 
was natural that they, like the English, should 
borrow these from the Norman Romance, the most 
widely diffused and most cultivated language, ex- 
cepting the Italian, of civilized Europe. It is also 
evident that^ as the French and Scotch were very 
early united by interest and alliances, the progress 
of the new language would neither be retarded by 
that jealousy which the native English entertained 
of their conquerors, nor would it be checked by a 
struggle with the Norman, which was spoken at 
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the courts of the English monarchs and of their * 
nobles ; whereas die dialect of the Scotish kings 
was the same with that of their subjects. 

This at least may be inferred from the manner 
in which Wyntown notices the custom of Ed- 
ward I. of addressing his hearers in French, and 
from the care with which he records his original 
words, and afterwards translates them for the be- 
nefit of his readers. 

When Sir Anton the Bek had done ' 

His speak, the king him answered soon 
AU intiU Franhish^ as used he^ 
** Par le sang Dieu, vous avez chante." 
** By Goddis blood," he said, ^* ye sang : 
-*' So shall not all our gaming gang." 

(Vol. II. p. 46. See also pages 76, 83, and 
87, for similar instances.) 

Would it be very absurd- to suppose that our 
common language was separately formed in the 
two countries, and that it has owed its identity to 
its being constructed of similar materials, by simi- 
lar gradations, and by nations in the same state of 
society i If this opinion should be thought very 
improbable, must we not, at least, admit that the 
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m^ation of our language from England into Scot« 
land has not yet been fully established^ and that 
much remains for the investigation of future anti« 
quarjes ? 

To return to Barbour. ** He seems to have been 
** born," says Mr Pinkerton, " about the year 1 326. 
** In 1357 it appears, from a passport published by 
** Rymer,datedthel3thdayof Augustinthatyear, 
** that he was then archdeacon of Aberdeen. This 
** passport permits him to go to Oxford, there to 
*' place three scholars to pursue their studies' and 
^^ scholastic exercises. By a deed» dated the I3th 
*^ of September in the same year, also published 
•* by Ryraer, we find our author appointed by the 
** bishop of Aberdeen one of his commissioners 
** to meet at Edinburgh concerning the ransom of 
*^ David II. king of Scotland, then a prisoner in 
** England. In 1365, R3rmer gives us the title of 
** another passport for John Barbour, archdeacon 
** f Aberdeen, to go through England, with Bix 
** knights in company, to St Denis, near Paris. 
*' All we find further evidenced relating to our 
** author is, that he died aged, in the year 1396, 
*^ as we learn fi-om the chartulary of Aberdeen." 

Barbour is to be considered in the double cha- 
racter of historian and poet. In the firsts hid 
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oathority is quoted by writers who immediately 
succeeded him as the most authentic that can be 
adduced ; and Wyntown, in his " Orygynale Cro- 
nikil>'* either professedly transcribes, or refers to 
him, for the whole history of Bruce's reign. But 
the attentive reader will probably think the au- 
thenticity of his narrative better established by its 
own internal evidence than it can be by such ex- 
ternal testimony. The series of events is not only 
related ^with as much attention to chronology as 
was compatible with any degree of connection, or 
interest, but is strictly conformable to the known 
opinions and manners of the time, and clearly il- 
lustrates the- principles of policy by which Ed- 
ward I. endeavoured to keep possession of Scot- 
land, and the system of tactics adopted by Bruce, 
for the purpose of weaketiing in detail a power 
which he was unable to combat when united. 

It is w^U known that the Anglo-Saxons and 
Danes, though warlike nations, were very little 
versed in the art of constructing or attacking forti- 
fied places. William the Conqueror, therefore, had 
filled England with castles, which rendered the 
position of his forces impregnable ; and Edward L 
having over-run the whole low country of Scot- 
land, adopted the same expedient, and appeared to 
be equally secure in his usurpation^ Here the poem 
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^commences, and Barbour^ contemplating the en- 
slaved condition of his country^ breaks out into the 
following animated lines on the blessings of liberty: 



Ah ! freedom is a noble thing ! 
Freedom makes man to have liking | 
Freedom all solace to man gives ! 
He lives at ease, that freely Uves ! 
A noble heart may have none ease, 
Na eUys ' nought that may him please, 
K freedom fail : for free liking 
Is yearned* o'er all other thing, 
Na he that aye has lived free ^ 

May not know well the property, 
The anger, na the wretched doom 
That is coupled to foul thraldom. 
But, if he had essayed it. 
Then all per^uer' he should it mi,. 
And should think freedom more to prize 
Than all the gold in world that is. 
Thus contrary things evermare- 
Discoverings of the tother are. 

(B. !• verse 



The misfortunes which attendedBruce during the 

' Nor else. * Eagerly desired. 

' Perfectly | parcaur 9 
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first years of his reign are well known^but Barbour^ji 
minute details give them a new interest. While his 
hero is wandering among the mountains after the 
fatal defeat of Methven, indebted to the ever-in-v 
ventive genius of Sir. James Douglas for the scanty 
supply of game and fish which was barely sufficient 
for the subsistence of his new adherents ; — obliged 
to separate himself from his queen and family^ to 
traverse the whole country as an outlaw, and to seek 
an asylum in the unfrequented island of Ruchrin ; — 
his biogrt^her gives a circumstantial detail of his 
daily difficulties, of his paternal solicitude for his 
little army, of his' personal exploits, and of the pi^ 
tience with which he submitted to more than a 
soldier's share in the common hardships. 

In this desperate situation he was relieved from 
utter rum by the death of his formidable antagonist 
Edward I. and the supineness of his successor. But 
Bruce had already faced his enemies, had formed 
the plan which he never afterwards abandoned, and 
had trained his followers to a mode of warfare which 
could scarcely fail of success. Always watchful, 
enterprismg, and invisible, he fell upon the strag- 
gling parties of his enemies by rapid and unexpected 
marches, and easily eluded a contest with dispro- 
portionate forces, in a country with which he was 
intimately acquainted, but where they were under 
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the necessity of trusting to unexperienced or fiuth- 
less guides. Though often on the brink oi ruin, 
though actually hunted by blood-hounds, he neyer 
despaired. Success gave him new friends, his con- 
ciliating manners preserved the old ; fort after fort 
was surprised, or reduced to surrender, and was 
immediately dismantled, because he was sure of a 
retreat in his native mountains ; whereas the de« 
feats of his enemies became irretrievable* 

It was in these circumstances, and when the 
whole of Scotland was cleared of his enemies^ that 
he ventured his crown and life in the decisive bat- 
tle of Bannock-burn, which crushed the whole 
army, and nearly the courage, of the English. 
This battle, on which Barbour naturally dwells 
with considerable exultation, occupies two books, 
the twelfth and thirteenth ; and the remaining se- 
ven contain the exploits of Edward Bruce in Ire- 
land; the several predatory incursions into Eng- 
land, which were undertaken by Douglas, Mur* 
ray, and other leaders ; the death of Douglas in 
Spain ; and all the remaining incidents of Robert 
Bruce's reign. 

In describing the campaign in Ireland, in which 
the king had marched an army to the assistance 
ef his brother, Barbour suddenly stops to relate an 
anecdote which a monkish historian would pro- 
bably have thought beneath the dignity of history; 
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but the simple and affectionate heart of our poet 
would have, prompted him to risk a much greater 
indecorum for the purpose of illustrating the hu- 
mane character of his hero. The king was at this 
time preparing to return with his army from th* 
south of Ireland towards Carrickfergus. 

And when that they all ready were. 
The king has heard a woman cry ; 
,He asked what that was in hy,^ 
** It is the layndar^* sir," said ane^ 
<* That her child-ill right now has tane : 
'< And mou leave now behind us here ; 
** Therefore she makes yon evil cheer.** 
The king saidy ** Certs, it were pit^ 
** That she in that point left should be ; 
** For certs, I trow there is no man 
•* That he ne will rue a. woman than.*^. 
His host all there arrested he. 
And gert ^ a tent soon stinted ^ be ; 
And gert her gang in hastily. 
And other women to be her by. 
While she was delivered, he bade. 
And syne forth on his wayis rade, 

' Id haste. 

^ Lmpidar^ or lavender^ a laandress, washer- woman. £«• 
«<Rffiere, Fr. > Caosed. * Stretched. ' 

VOL. 1. « 
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Andy how she forth should carried be. 
Or ever he forth^r, " ordained he. 
This was a full great courtesy ! 
That swilk a king and so nught^ • 
Gert his men dwell on this manndr 
But for a poor lavender ! 

[B. XVI. verse 270.] 

This little incident, and innumerable details con- 
tained in Barbour's narrative, shew that it must have 
been very principally, compiled from the relations 
of eye-witnesses. Hence the variety in his descrip- 
tions of battfes, which are as much diversified as 
the scenery of the country where they were fought. 
But a soldier will sometimes exaggerate the exploits 
of a leader in whose glory he participates ; and 
Barbour was occasionally in a very awkward di- 
lemma between his love of veracity and his fear of 
depreciating the value of a hero to whom, in his 
own opinion, no efforts were impossible. Of this 
there is a curious instance in the beginning of the 
sixth Book, where Bruce singly discomfits a body 
of two hundred men of Galloway, of whom he kills 
fourteen. Barbour seems to have hesitated ; but 
fortunately his learning comes in aid of his propen- 
sity : he recollects a parallel instance in the history 
of Thebes, relates it much at length, and thus si-: 
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lenoes all his scruples : those, of his readers proba<« 
bly would have been still mor^ easily satisfied. 

Barbour's poetical character cantaiot be motecori 
rectly described than iii the words of his editor. 
" Here indeed/' sa^s Mr Pinkerton^ "the feader 
<' will find few of the graces of fine poetr^, little of 
** the Attic dress of the Muse ; but here are life, and 
** spirit, and ease, and plain sense, and picttLtes of 
^* real manners^, and peipetud incident, and enter- 
** tainment. The language' is reftiarkably good for 
** the time ; and fkr superior, in neatness and ele« 
** gance, even to that of Gawin Douglas, who 
" wrote more than a century after." 

The following extract firom the Bruce is selected, 
not as giving the most briUiani' specimen of Bar- 
bour's poetical talent, but as forming a distinct epi-^ 
8ode, and consequently possessing an independent 
ii^rest ; and because it is 'sufiiciently long ta af- 
ford a fair estimate of the poet's general style and 
language, and is an example of * the fashionable 
mode of argument in thht story-teUing age, when 
apologue was necessary even, in the' eloquence of 
the pulpit, and employed in the discussion of the 
hte of armies and of empires. 

Douglas is represented as dissuading Murray 
from hazarding a battle against the superior forces 
of Edward Ili, 
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The Lord Douglas said, «* By Saint Bride, 
** It were great folly at this tide 
** Till us with sxoilk an host to fight : 
'' It growisy ilka day» of might, 
«* And has victual therewith plenty ; 
** And in their country here are we, 
** Where there may come us no succours; 
" Hard is to make us here rescaurs ,•• 
** Na we us m&yjerrar* meat to get: 
«* Smlk as we have here we mon eat. 
** Do we with our foes therefore, 
« That are here h/and us before, 

** As ich heard tell this other year 

« That a fox did with a fisher.*' 
«• * 

<* How did the fox ?" the earl gan say. 

He said, " A fisher whilom lay 

" Besides a river, for to get 

<< His nets that he had tlierin set. 

« A little lodge thereby he made 5 

*< And there-within a bed he had, 

** And a little fire alsd. 

** A door there wns,Jbr<mti/n ' mo. 

*' A night f his nettis for to see, 

** He rose ; and there well long dwelt he. 

. ■ Rescue. Fr. . * Farther. 

3 Without. 
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/' And when he had done his deed^» 

*' Toward his lodge again he i/eid ; * 

" And, with light of the little fire, 

" That in the lodge was biyriand* schyr, * 

*^ IntiU his lodge a fox he saw^ 

*^ That fast on a salmdn gan gnaw. 

** Then tiU the door he went in %> 

** And drew his sword ddioerly : 

** And said, * Reiffhr I * you man here onl I* 

** The fox, that was in full great doubt» 

*^ Looked about, some hole to see ; 

** But none issiie perceive, couth he, 

'^ But where the man stood sturdily. 

^' A lauchtane^ mantle then him by 

** Lyand upon the bed he saw ; 

^* And with his teeth he gan it dr^w 

*^ Outo'er the fire : and when the man 

<^ Saw his mantle lye brynand than, 

*' To rid it ran he hastily. 

^* The fox got out then in great hy, 

" And held his way his 'vnarrand * tiU^ 

<^ The man let him beguiled ill» 

* Went, hied. * BurniDg. 

3 Clear. Anglo-Sax* teigre^ ^ Be-reaver» reaver, robber. 

' Mr PiDkerton is unable to explain thia word. Qaery, 
if it be Lovdhian^ the place where it was manufactured, er 
^'here such mantles were usually worn? 

^ Place of security. GaranU Fr. Warrant, warren. Eng. 
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'< That he his good salmdn had iynt,* 
** And also had his mantle brynt g * 
** And the iox scaithless ^ got away. 
^' This ensample well I maj say 
'^ By yon host and us that are here : 
« We are the fox ; and they the fishdr, 
« That steks ^forouth « us the way. 
" They ween we may na get away, 
'* But right where they lie. But, pardie^ 
^* All as they think it shall not be ; 
" For I have gert secJ us a gate^ 
*^ (Suppose that it be some deal wet) 
'* A page of ours we shall not t^ne. '' 
'< Our foes, for this small truantine, * 
*^ Meanis well we shall pride us swa ' 
** That we plainly on hand shall id '* 
*^ To give them openly bataill : 
" But at this time their thought shall fail. 



■ Lost. 

* fiurnt ; in old English, brent, Tlie pTace of the vowei 
in 8 neb words was, doring a long i^riod, ondetenniDed. 

3 Without harm. ^ Bars, shuts. 

5 Before. « Way. ' j^pj^, 

> Wandering Fu . It seems to mean, ** Our foes hope 
'' that, to avoid this little circuity we shall beio prood as to 
" give them battle." 

»So. "Take. 
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*** For we tomorn here all the day 
*< Shall make us merry as we may ; 
'< And make us boon again the night ; 
^* And then ger make our fires light, 
*^ And blow our hornys, and make /are 
' *' As all the world our owne were, . 
<< WhiU that die night well fallen be ; 
^ And then, with all our harness, we 
** Shall take our way homeward in hjf, 
*' And we shall gt/it ' be graithly, * 
•* While we be out of their dangere 
** That lyes now enclosed here. 
** Then shall we all be at our will : 
** And they shall let them trumpet ill, 
" Fra they toi^ well we be away.*' 
To this wholly assented they. 

[B. XIX verse 635.] 

The story here told by Douglas has every ap- 
pearance of being a French fabliau : and Barbour 
has unquestionably borrowed from the same lan- 
guage the romance of Fierabras, which the king 
relates to his followers during their tedious passage 
of Loch Lomond (See Book III. v. 435. edit. 
1790.) It is not transcribed here> because it 

■ Gaised. * Caatioosly? 
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xmneceaanryto multiply extracts from a work which 
is so eagil J attainable : it mighty indeed, be proper 
to apologize for the length of the foregoing speci- 
men, but that the capricious and obsolete ortho* 
graphy of the ancient MS. to which Mr Pinker- 
ton assures us he has (with great propriety) scru- 
pulously adhered^ may possibly have deterred ma- 
ny readers from attempting to peruse this very cu* 
rious and entertaining historical poem. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Reign of Henry IF. — Andrew of Wyntown — 
Extracts from his Chronicle of Scotland. 
— Thomas Hoccleve. — Anonymous English 
Poetry. 

jfXNDREw OF Wyntown claims a place in our 
catalogue of English poets in consequence of ha- 
ving written 9 in tolerable eight-syllable verse, and 
in very pure language, his " Orygynale Cronykil 
of Scotland^* from the creation of the world to the 
year 1408. This is a very curious work, of which 
a most sumptuous and apparently correct edition 
(in 2 vols, large 8vo,) from a comparison of the 
best MSS. has lately (1795) been given to the 
public by Mr Macpherson, together with a list of 
various readings, many valuable historical notes, a 
copious index, and a most useful glossary. 

All the information that the learned editor has 
been able to collect respecting his author amounts 
to this : that Andrew of Wyntown was a canon 
regular of the priory of St Andrews, and that, in 
or before the year 1395, he was, by the favour of 
his fellow-canons, elected prior of the monastery 
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of St Serf's island, in Loch-Lcvin, one of the most 
ancient religious establishments in Scotland. As 
he was not likely to be chosen for such an office 
in very early youth^ and as he complains much of 
the infirmities of age while occupied in his Chro- 
nicle, which appears from internal evidence to 
have been finished between the years 1420 and 
1424, he was probably bom not long after the 
middle o^ the fourteenth century. 

With respect to his poetical talents, the opinion 
of his editor is, that *^ though his work in general 
*' partakes little or nothing of the nature of poetry, 
'^ unless rhyme can be said to constitute poetry^ yet 
*< he now and then throws in some touches of true 
*' poetic description." This, indeed, seems to be as 
much as can be fairly expected from a metrical 
annalist; for dates and numerals are of necessity 
unpoetical ; and, perhaps, the ablest modern versi- 
fier who should undertake to enumerate in metre 
the years of our Lord in only one century would 
feel some respect for the ingenuity with which 
Wy ntown has contrived to vary his rhymes through- 
out such a formidable chronological series as he 
has ventured to encounter. His genius is certain" 
ly inferior to that of his predecessor, Barbour; but, 
at least, his versification is easy, his language pure, 
' and his style often animated. M an historian, he 
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18 highly valuable ; but, perhaps^ it may be more 
amusing to the reader to examine him both as a 
narrator and as a poet in the early and nearly 
fabulous part qf his work, for which purpose some 
extracts are here selected from his history of 
Macbeth. 

It is well known that Shakspeare's immediate 
model was Hoiinshed, who abridged the work of 
BeUenden, translated from the Latin of Boyse^ 
Wyntown's narrative is in some respects very di& 
ferenty and, in one instance at leasts is much more 
dramatic. 

This author gives the following as the popular 
and fabulous account of Macbeth's parentage : 

. Buty as we find by some stori^, 
Gotten he was on ^ferly^ wise. 
His mother to woods made ofl repair 
For the delight of wholesome air. 
So she past upon a day 
TU a woody her for to play ; 
She met of case ^ with a fair man 
(Ne'er none so fair as she thought than 
Before then had she seen with sight,) 
Of beauty pleasant, and of height 

» In. * WondcrfoL 

3 By chance i pw cob, Fr. 

12 
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Proportioned well, in all measiire. 
Of limb and hfih * a fair figtire. 
In snoilk acquaintance so they fell. 
That, thereof shortly for to tell,— 

(Vol. I. p. 227.) 

The reader certainly has foreseen that this very 
beautiful man was no other than the devil, who 
became the father of Macbeth, as he had, some 
i^enturies before, become the father of Merlin ; and 
who presented to his paramour a ring, in token that 
their future son should be a great man, and that — 

'*< No man should be bom of wife 
** Of power to *reave him his life.*' 

Macbeth's ambition is excited, not by actually 
meeting the weird sisters, but, by a dream : 

A night ' he thought in his dreaming 
That sittand^ he was beside the king 
At a seat in hunting : so 
IntU his leash had grey-hounds two. 
He thought, while he was so sitt^nd^ 
He saw three women by gangand ; ^ 

' Joint ; litha neaso, Gotb. ^ t. e. one night. 

3 Sitting : and is tbe old Saxon as well as Frencli termi- 
nation of the participle* ^ Goiiig. 
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And they " women then thought he 

Three weird sisters most like to be. 

The first he heard say, gangand by, 

** Lo ! yonder the thane of Crumbauchty !" 

The 'tother woman said again, 

** Of Moray yonder I see the thane.** 

The third then said, *^ I see the king.** 

All this he heard in, his dreaming. 

Soon after that, in his youth-head. 

Of thi/r * thanedoms he thane was made ; 

Syne next he thought to be king, 

Fra 3 Duncan's days had ta*en ending. 

The fantasy thus of his dream 

Moved him most to slay his eme^^ 

As he did all forth indeed. 

As before he heard me rede^ 

And dame Gruok his eme*s wife 

Took, and led with her his life. 

And held her both his wife and queen. 

(Vol. I. p. 22.5.) 

The story of Lady Macbeth, therefore, seems to 
have been afterwards added. Duncan's two legi- 
timate sons and Malcolm (who it seems was ille- 

■ These, or those s in the ori|;ina] tAai. ^ These. 

' From ; from the time when ; ai soon as. 
^ Uncle. Anglo-Sax. 
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gitimate) fly to England : but tlie ennuty betvreen 
the usurper and Macduff has a separate origin. 

Macbeth, according to Wyntown,' meaning to 
fortify the hill at Dunsinhane, pressed all the 
teams in the neighbourhood, and having observed 
some oxen, the property of Macduff, to fail in 
their work, he threatened ^* despiteously" to put 
Macduff's own neck into the yoke. The subse- 
quent conduct of the thane of Fife is thus minute- 
ly and curiously related i 

Fra the thane Macbeth heard speak 
That he would put in yoke his neck. 
Of all his thought he made no song ; 
But privily out of the throng ' 
With slight he got ; and the spensere ' 
A loaf him gave tiU his suppere* 
And, as soon as he might see ' 
His time and opportunity. 
Out of the court he past, and ran, 
And that loaf bare with him ^^/t 
To the water of Erin. That bread 
He gave the boat-wards, him to lead. 
And on the south half him to set 
But * delay or any let. 

' Le ditpeniier ; the dispemer of proTisiom* 
? Withoat I be-oat. Sax. 
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That passage cali'd was after than 

Long time Port Nebaryan ; 

The HAVEN OF. BREAD that should be 

Called in-tul property, 

{Vol. I. p. 230.) 

Then follows a fine Gothic incident Macdufi^ 
aware that his flight would be discoveredy and that 
he should be immediately pursued, passes through 
fife to his strong castle of Kenuauchy, a \d then 
proceeds to hasten the march of the English forces ; 
having first apprised his wife of his intention, and 
directed her to " hold Macbeth in fair treaty*' till 
.she should discover a boat sailing to the south- 
ward ; at sight of which she should inform the king 
that his enemy was escaped to England, but would 
speedily meet him in arms at Dunsinnane. 

TU Kennauchy Macbeth came soon, 
Andifelny ' great tiiere would been done ; 
But this lady with fair treaty 
His purpose letted* done to be. 
And soon,yra she the sail up saw 
Then iU Macbeth with little awe 
She said, << Macbeth look up, and see, 
*^ Under yon sail forsooth is he, 
^* The thane of Fife whom' thou hast sought 
** Trow thou well, and doubt right nought,' 
* Felonig^ Fr. j cruelty. * Vrcvenied, 
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** If ever thou shall see him again, 
** He shall thee set intil great pain ; 
** Syne thou would have put his neck 
«* Iniil the yoke. Now will I speak 
** With thee no more : fiure on thy way, 
** Either well, or ill, as happen may." 

(P. 2S2.) 

Had Shakspeare met with this spirited scene, 
he would probably have been glad to contrast the 
heroine of Fife with the ferocious Lady Macbeth, 
as well as to have saved the miserable contrivance 
of sending three murderers to destroy the wife 
and children of a powerful thane in a fortified and 
garrisoned castle. 

The conversation between Malcolm and Mac- 
duff, (Shaksp. Act IV. Scene I.,) and the incident 
of Bimam wood, are told nearly in the same way 
by Holinshed and Wyntowh : only the death of 
Macbeth is attributed not to Macduff, but to a 
certain knight, who had been brought into the 
world by means of the Caesarean operation. 

The Jh/Uand^ wood they called aye 
That, long time after-hand that day. 
Of this when he had seen that sight, 
He was right wo, and took the flight : 
' MeTing. 
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And o'er the JMbwif * they cliad*d tmn than 

Til the wood of Lun&nan. 

This Macduff WW kherd most fell. 

And on that chace then most cruiL ^ 

But a knight, that in that chace 

TU this Macbeth then nearest was, 

Macbeth turned him agairif 

And said, ** Lurdane,^ thou pricks in vain : 

** For thou may nought be he, I trow, 

** That to dead shall slay me now. 

^ That man is not bom of wife 

** Of power to reave me of my Kfe.*' 

The knight said, ** I was never bom, 

^ But of my mother's womb was shorn. 

*^ Now shall thy treason here tftke end, 

** For to thy father I shall thee send.'' 

[P. 339.] 

The last line seems to contain an illusion to Mac- 
beth's supposed birth, and to be a return for the 
injurious appellation of hatdane. 

Wjmtown, in his account of king Arthur, men- 
tions, among the historfans of his geH$, an author 
who is totally unknown to our poetical antiquaries. 

' The bill, U t. the moantaiiiB now commonly called the 
OiMBpiaiii. 
• Kao^ itetdy. 

; Clmsj fell»wi IraniMii. Old Wt. 
TOL. I* R 
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He callB him ** Huchowk or the Awm Rtale,** 
and tells us that 

He made the great gest of Arthure, 

And the aventure of Gawane ; 

The 'pistle ah of sweet Sus^e* 

[Vol. I. p. 122.] 

Mr Macpherson seems to think that .Huchown 
(Hugh) may be the Christifi^n name of th^ Clerk 
of Tranent t 
" That made the aventures of Sir Gawane."* 
[Dunbar's Lament, Bannatyne Po^ms, p. 76.] 

But perhaps he was the author of the Norman on- 
ginaly and Wyntown's anxiety to establish the au- 
thenticity of his narrative may be explained by 
his general fondness for exploits of chiTaky, a sub- 
ject on which he always dwells with pleasure. 

The love of tournaments, indeed, s^ems to htfve 
been carried almost to madness in Scotland, i|8 well 
as in England, before the general adoption of £re- 
iurms ; as will appear from Wyntown's account of 
these exhibitions lit Berwick about the year 1338. 
But we must first exhibit the state of the country 
at the time of this festivity. 

• Mr Pinkerton, in the << Preliminaries" to bu ** Scotish 
" Poems," (p. xxxT. note) suggests, *< that this poet is Sir 
*' Hew of Eglintou, mentioned by Dunbar ai preceding 
" Wlnton in time." 
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About Perth then was the country 
So waste, that wonder was to see ; 
For intU well great q[>ace thereby 
Was neither house left, na herbr^-^ 
Of deer there was then &xilkfo^somi * 
That they would near come to the towB. 
So great default was near that steady 
That many were in hunger dead* 

A carl, they said, was near thereby. 
That would set settys ^ commonly 
Children {uad women for to da^ ^ 
And swains that he might overstay ^ 
And eat them all that he get might ; 
Christian Klek tyl name hehighU ^ 
That sorry life continued he 
While waste, buf folk, was the countr;^. 

[VoL II. p. 236.] 

Such were the consequences of war in the rich . 
neighbourhood of Perth ; and the " Forest/* the 
scene of Douglas's exploits^ and the environs of 
Berwick, were not likely to be much better culti* 
vated, when Sir Henry of Lancaster, earl of Derby, 
impatient of the inactivity attendant on a truce, 

' Harbour, lodging ; Her&en^er. Ff. 

* Plenty, Fr, 3 Traps, * Slay. 

* Overtake.. « Was called. 7 withoot. 
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repaired to the frontiers to request of Douglas 
^ three courses of war.'* This jasting» though it 
ended without bloodshed, was so satisfactory to all 
parties, that it produced a second, in which twenty 
combatants appeared on a side. 

Upon the mom, when that ikey * were 

Mdkand them boon, * Unudf^ came there. 

And found all open the entr^ ; 

Andy nau^t^/ortk^f^ there knocked he. 

Without the door all privily | 

Whik Raoisay HI him came in Ay 

And gert him enter. Soon then he 

Said, ** God t/ua at your liking be !'* 

Si^ said he, <* Lords, on what mannere 

'* Will ye run at this justing here ?*' 

** With pkHe shieldis,'' said Ramsay, 

« Ab it qffiurs 5 to this play/* 

** Ah siris, by our Lord," said he, 

" So should no man her^ prized be, 

** For none til other might do ill : 

<* Bul^ and^ it Ukand were you til 

** As men hosUiyW for to ryn,' 

" So might men price of worship win.*^ 

' The Scotch knights. * Ready* 

^ The earl of Derby* ^ Nevertheless. 

,s Belopgs ; afferis, Origiiial. ^ If. 

7 Enemies} ^Run. 
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Quod Alexander the Rams&y, 

<< It fihall like ^ us all, par&y, 

«< That ia man ryn his fellow til 

« In kirtk ' alone, if that ye will." 

The earl said then debonairly, 

<< Nay> that is all too hard trul^.*' \ 

Quod William of the Towers than, 

<* Sir, gyve ye na will let iSk man 

** Ryn all bare visdge, and ye 

^ Who eschews first right soon shall see.'^ 

The earl said meekly, ^ Siris, nay, 

^ Yet that is all too hard, parfiiy: 

** But, as i said you, will ye do? 

<« There should some price foUow us to.'' 

Thereto they all gave their consent. 

And he forth tU his fellows went. 

[Vol. II. p. 2S1.] 

This tournament, the description of whidi occu- 
pies about a hundred lines, must have been very 
magnificent, for, two English knights were killed, 
one of the Scotish knights died of his wounds, and 
another. Sir William the Ramsay, had his head 
pierced with a spear, so that a ]^est was sent for 
to receive his confession, which be gave without 
taking off his hdmet ; a circumstance which *< the 

' Under-^garmcot $ tonie. Anglo-Sax. 
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[ good earl of D^rby'* considered as so very agfee*- 
able, that he exclaimed— 

I would God of his grace would send 
To me on stvilk manere to end ! 

(P. 223.) 

But the preceding extract was transcribed chiefly 
because it gives such a minute description of the 
ceremonies which Constituted the pditeness or 
« courtesy'' of our ancestors* The Scotish knights, 
we see, kept their door cotistantly open, butl^ord 
Derby was too great a proficient in civility to enter 
without an express invitation. The open door, it 
seemsy was indispensable on such occasions, as 
being a sy^mbol of knightly hosfHtality; and for 
' this reason it is carefully noted by our author on 
another occasion. In 1408 the Earl of Mar passed 
over into France— , 

With a noble company 

Well array'd and daintily^ 

Knights and squires, great gentlemen; &c. 

• **• * * * * 

In Paris he held a royal state. 
At the sign known the Tin-plate ; 
All the time that he was there 
Bidandy ' twelve weeks full and mare^ 
' Abiding, dweUing, 
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Door ANb gate both gert he 
Ayfi STAND OPEN, that men might «e * 
Enter all time at their pleasance. 
Til est or drink, or sibg or dance. 
Of all nations generally 
Commended he was greatundy 
Of witi virtue, and largess. 

(Vol. 11. p. 42*.) 

Many more particulars respecting tournaments 
toay be found in the account of Sir David Lind- 
tey's duel with « the Lord of the Wellis," (Vol. II.. 
p. ^S,) and in other parts of the work. 

Upon the whole, Wjnatown's Chronicle is cer- 
tainly a valuable acquisition to our stocl^^ of early 
fiterature. It is a. curious specimen of language 
and poetry, and contains much information for the « 
historical antiquary. The more indolent reader . 
will perhaps be amused to observe the instances^ 
of our holy prior's credulity : as, for instance, the 
miracles related to St Serf (Vol. I. p. 130) ; a still- 
more singular miracle (I. 152) ; the story of Pope 
Joan.(L 165) ; the tales in the thirteenth chapter 
of book vi. (1. 194?) ; and the story of Matilda, wife- 
of our Henry li, which is usually applied to the Lady 
Godhra (II. 50.) This credulity/however, was the- 
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characteristic of the age rather than of tliewri|er: 
and a knowledge of the opiidona and prejudices of 
mankind is always a necessary comment on their 
actions. From a want of this knowledge^ which 
no ingenuity can bestow, and which, from the 
scantiness of original materials, no diltgenoe caii 
acquire, our modem surveys of history are always 
to a certain ^gree insipid* The distance from 
which we view the scene of action is too great ; the 
principal groups may remain, but the features and 
countenances vanish. Those, therefoic^ who are pq^ 
inquisitive as to wish for the portraits <tf the actois 
must consult the gossipping histories aS contem- 
porary writers ; must asaociale with Froissart and 
Wyntown, subnut to the punctilio and fbrmality of 
the times, and listen to long stories with compter 
cency and patience. 

Of WyntowB^s English contemporaries there is 
qbSj one whose name has descended to posterity* 
This is Thomas Occlbve, or Hocci*bvb, '* alee-* 
<< ble writer,'* says Mr WarUm, « considered as « 
** poet: and his chief merit seems to be, that hia 
*^ writings contributed to propagate and es^liA 
** those improvements in our language, which wevn 
^ now beginning to take place. He was eduealfid 
<! in the municipal bw, aa were both Chauoer aod 
** Gower ; and it reflecte no small degree of ho* 
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** nour oa that very liberal profession, that its gta- 
** dents were some of the first who attempted to 
** polish and adorn the English tongue/' 

Since the publici^on of Mr Warton's history^ a 
selection from Hocdeye's poems has been printed 
by Mr Mason, and has proved the justice of the 
foregoing criticism. The most fiiYOurable specimen 
of Hoccleve's poetry is his Story qfJanatkaSf which 
the reader will find in the '< Shepherd's Pipe/' by 
William Browne, author of Britannia's Pastorals. 

As it is not easy to select a tolerable extract 
from this writer, I shall here insert two specimens 
of contemporary though anonymous poetry, both 
of which possess considerable merit. The first is 
taken firom Mr Ritson's very carious collection of 
Ancient Songs, p. 44. 

'' Again nyudU I take ny lewoe^^ 

. Now BaxnUi ImriM? bold and blithe. 
To blessen you heve now am I bound ; 
I thank you all a thousand skh^ 
And pray God save you whole and sound. 

' Balms are genHemen, barons \ fttitrd, (I'rd', or frrtde, is a 
common name for young women : bat perhaps the word in 
Ibis place may be an abbreviation of brydtaU Sax. most 
noble. * Times. 
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Where'er ye go« on grass or ground. 
He you gorem withouten greve / * 

For friencUhip that I here have founds 
Again my will I take my leave. 

For friendship, and for giftes good. 

For meat and drink so great plenty. 
That Lord that raugkt * was on the rood^*^ 

He keep this comely company : 
On sea or land, where that ye be. 

He govern you withouten greve i 
So good disport ye han * made me^ 

Again my will I take my leave* 

Agaiii my will although I wend, 

I may not alway dwellen here i 
For every thing shall have an end^ 

And friendes are not aye y^/ereJ 
Be we never so lief and dear. 

Out of this world lill shall we meve;^ 
And when we husk'' unto our bier 

Again our will we take our leave* 



« Grief* 


* Stretched. 


« Crosi, 


^ Have. 


S Together. 


• llore> remove* 



'Go. 
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And wend we shall : I wot ne'er when, 

Ne whither-ward that we shall fare ; 
But endless bliss, or aye to bren»^ 

To eveiy man hyarhedyare^ 
For thiSf I rede,^ each man beware ; 

And let our work our wordes preoe,^ 
So that no sm our mvUfarfare ^ 

When that our life hath taken his leave* 

When that our life his leave hath lauhtfi 

Our body lieth bounden by the woftve^ 
Our riches all from us be raft. 

In dottes couTd our corse ia throw* 
Where are thy friends ? who will thee know i 

Let see who will thy soul relieve ^ 
I rede thee, man, ere thou lie low^ ^ 

Be ready aye to take thy leave* 

Be ready aye, whatever be&ll. 
All suddenly lest thou be Mki : ^ 

Thou tvost ^ ne'er when thy Lord will caQ; 
Look that thy lamp be brenning bright. 

' Barn. * Prepared, ready* 

2 AdTise. ♦ Prove. 

' Forfeit, lose, destroy. ^ he^, i, e. taken. 
Woiq, is care, misery, &c. ; but the constroctioD is by 



7 



no means clear. ^ Caught. ^ Knowest* 
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For 'bitf' me weUy i«f thou have light. 
Right foul thy Lord will thee repreve» 

ksAJkme* thee fiir out of hi8,8]ght» 
For all too late thou took thy leave. 

• 
Now God that was in Bethlem hore,^ 

He give us grace to serve him so. 
That we may come his face to^bre,* 

Out of this world when we shall go ; 
And for to amend that we mis-do. 

In day or that we dmg and deave ; 
And make us even with friend and foe, 

Apd in good time to take our leave. 

Now haveth good day, good men all, 

Havetb good day, both great and small, 
Haveth good day, both great and small. 

And graunt-merci^ a thousand fold ! 
Gif^ ever I might, full ftin I wold 

Don ' ought that were unto you hoe.^ 
Christ keep you out of cares cold I 

FcHT now is time to take my leave. 

* BcUeve, * BaDish. Sax. 

3 Born. 4 Before. 

' GrandHMTci, Fr^rammercy, tbanlu. 

« If. 7 Doen, d«- 

' Xia/i agreeable. 

6 
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The second poem is of a Teiy different cast : it 
is a transcript from the Cottoti MS. Galb. E. ix. 
'' perhaps," says Mr Warton, ( IIL p. 9% ) '< coeval 
'' with Chaucer^ which describes the power of mo- 
** ney with great humour, and in no common vein 
" of satire*'V 

Incipit Narratio de Domino Denario, 

In earth it is a little thing. 
And reigns alt a riche king. 

Where he is lent in land : 
Sir Pbnny is his name called: 
He makes both young and aid 

Bow untiU his hand. 

Popes, kingly and emperours. 
Bishops, abbots, and prioik«» 

Parson, priest, and knight, 
Duke^, earls, and Uk barodn. 
To serve him they are fiiU boun ' 

Both by day and night* 

Sir Penny changes manes mood. 
And gars* them oft do down dieir hood. 
And to rise him again •*' 

' Boon, ready. * Caniet. 

3 Against, before him. 
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Men honours him with great reYer^Dce, 
Makes full mickle obedience 
Unto that little swain. 

In kinges court is it no bofOt 
Against Sir Penny for to moot ; ' 

So mickle is he of might : 
He is so witty and so strong, 
That be it never so mickle wrcmg. 

He will make it right. 

With Penny may m&a women *»B, * 
Be they never so strange of will ; 

So oft may it be seen : 
Long with him wiJl they not chide» 
For he may ^er them trail side^ 

In good scarlet and green. 

He may buy both heaven and hell. 
And Uka thing that is to sell. 

In earth has he itoilk grace; 
He may lese^ and he may bind» 
The poor are aye put behind 

Where he comes in place. 

"Plead. ? App«»ch,gaia 

2 Wear trailliis gowns 2 
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When he begins him to meU, 
He makes meek that ere was fell* 
* And weak that bold has been : 
All the needs full soon are sped. 
Both withouten bargh and xved ' 
Where Penny goes between; 

The domes-men ^ he makes so blind« 
That hi may not the right find, 

Ne the sooth to see ; 
For to give doom them is full kUh, ^ 
Therewith to make Sir Penny wrath ; 

Full dear with them is he. 

Therc^ strife was Penny makes peace, 
Of all angers he may release. 

In land where he will lend ; 
Of foes may he make friendes sad. 
Of counsel there them never be rad^ 

That may have him to friend. 



That sire is set on high dess. 
And served with many rich 
At the high board : 



* BorroiviDg and pledgiog. * Jadget, 

3 Loth. ^ Void. 

12 
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The more he is to men plen^. 

The more ifemid^ ahvay ib he. 

And holden dear in hoird« 

He makes many be fbtswoniy 
And some life and aoid ferkrn* 

Him to get and win : 
Other good wiU thejr none have 
But that little round knave 

Their bales * for to bUn. ^ 

On him whoU j tbeir heart is set» 
Him for to love win they not let - 

Neither for good ne ill ; 
All that he will in earth have doneb 
Uka man grants it fiill soon 

Right at his own will : 
•He may both lend and give* 
He may*^^ both slay and live. 

Both hyjritk ani/tU. « 

Penny is a good felllw^ 
Men welcomes him in deed and soip^^ 
Come he never so oft ; 

" Desired. ^ Misfortunes. 

* End, tormimite. 4 By water and laiA 

s Words. 
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He is not weleom*d m a gttest^ 
But evermore s^iVd wfth the best. 
And made at sit full soft 

Whoto 18 tfle^; m any need»9 
With Sir Penny may they speed, ' 

Howsoever they betide : 
He that Sir Penny is withal. 

Shall havis his wil! ID steecf an* tftblt, 
When other are $et baride. 

Sir Penny gerg m rieh weed 
Full many go, and ride M steedy 

In this world wide ; 
In ttta gamin and ilihi play 
The mastieffy Is gii^eii aye 

To Penny for his pridt. 

Sir Penny over Ok getd ihegre^^ 
Both in burgh and in cit^^ 

In castle and in tower : 
WitlMdiitte eidier spear or sUeM, 
Is he the best in frith oi* fitid. 

And stahoorthest * ia ^ottr»> 

« Degree, 8ti<p. % Boldest, atroogeA. 

VOKl. s 
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In Uka place ^e sooth is' seen, 
Sk Teimy IB orer albidene^ 

Master most in mood ; 
And all is as he will command. 
Against his steven^ dare no man stand. 

Neither by limd ne flood. 

Sir Penny may lull middb avails 
To thein that has need of counsiil. 

As seen is in amte : ^ 
He lenkeths^ life, and saves from <2eaA^-- 
. But love it not bverwell* I rede^ 

Forsmof cf^vetise! 

If thou have hap tresdur to win» 
Pelight thee not too mickl^ th^fein, 

Ne nything ^ thereof be : 
But spend it as well as thou can, 
So that thou love both Grod and man 

In perfect cfaari^. 

God grant us grace, with heairt and will, 
The goods that he has given us til 
Well and wisefy to spend'; 

« A)to|;etber. » Voice 

? In cbaits of jndifatore. ^ U^gtlMQk 

|)eBth. • Cardfw, 
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And 80 our lives here for to lead. 
That we may have his bliss to meed. 
Ever, without end. Amen* 

The praise of Sir Penny appears to have been a 
favourite subject with the northern minstrels ; for 
a poem with the same title is to be found in Lord 
Hailes's Collection, p. 153; and another in Mr 
Ritson^s Ancient Songs, p. 76. 
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CHAPTER Xi: 

Reign of Henry F, — Life of I^dgate — Cha^ 
racter of his Writings — Specimens of hi& 
Troy, Book, 

AMONG tl)e immediale successers of Chaucer, ia 
England, the celebrated John Ltdgatb is con* 
fessedly the most tolerable. The time of his birth 
is not exactly knolm ; but the documents extract- 
edJby Mr Warton from a register of the church of 
Bury in the Cotton library will ascertain it with 
sufficient precision. It appears that he was ordain- 
ed a sub-deacon in 1389; a deacon in 1S9S ; and 
a priest in 1897:80 that if we suppose him to have 
received the first ordination at fourteen years of 
age, he cannot have been bom latter than 1375 ; 
that is to say, twen^-five years before the death of 
Chaucer. This date naturally assigns him to the 
reign of Henry V.« at whose command he undtr^ 
took his metrical history of the si^p of Troy^ the 
best and most popular of his almost innumerable 
productions. 

Few writers have been more admired by their 
cpptemporaries ; yet none have been treated with 
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more severity bj modem critacs. The learned 
edifeor of the Rellques of Andent Poetry men- 
tions him with compassionate contempt: Mr 
Ritson ridicules his *' cart-loads*' of poetical rub- 
bish : * and Mr Pinkerton considers him as posi- 
tivdy stupid. Mr Warton alone has thought it 
vn>rth while to study him with much attaition, 
or to attempt a general discussion of his literary 
diaracter; and his opinion is well worth tran- 
toibing. 

** He was a monk of the Benedictine abbey of 
** Bury in Suffolk. — After a short education at 
** Oxford, he traveUed into France and Italy; and 
^ returned a complete master of the language and 

* Habits' of closer intimacy do not appear to have alter- 
ed Mr Ritsoo's opiqion or softened his lasgaage with ire- 
spect U> the nnldrtiiaate Dan John of Bnry. 

Having in a late publication taken the pains to search 
oat and enumerate Lydgate*8 works, j^nuine or supposititi- 
ous, to the Inmost incredible number of 251, oor critic styles 
him " a nost pf^Uz and ToiamiiiMis poetaster/' a ** prosaick, 
" and drlveHipg monfc»" and proscribes, << his stnpid and 
** fatiguing productions, which by no means deserve the 
** name of poetry," '* his elaboratedrawliogs, in which there 
^ are scarcely three lines together of pure aad acurate 
*f metre/' ** and their piil more stupid and dl^gll^ti•g author, 
** who disgraces the name and patronage of his master 
'* Chaueer," as *^ neither worth collecting, — ^nor even wor- 
** thy of preservatiOQ." Bibtiog, JPoct. p. 66, &c. 
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*^ the literature of both countries. He cUeAy 
** studied the Italian and French poets, particuliur- 
** ly Dante» Boccacio, and Alain Chartier ; and 
*^ became so distinguished a proficient in polite ' 
** leamingytbatheopened a school in his monastery; 
** for teaching the sons of the nobili^the ans of 
^ versification and the elegancies of composition. 
'* Yet, although philology was the object, he was 
** not unfiwiiliar with the fashionable philosophy: 
<* he was not only a poet and a rhetorician, but a 
^ geometrician, an astronomer, a theologist, and a 
** dj^utant. On the whole, I am of opinion, tiiat 
** Lydgate made considerable additions to those 
** amplifications of our langui^ge, in which Chao- 
** cer, Gower, and Occleri^ led the way : and 
'* that he is the first of our writers whose style is 
^ clothed with that perspicnity, in which the 
" English phraseology appears at this day to an 
/< English reader. 

** To enumerate Lydgate's fneoes would be to 
<< write the catalogue ofa little library. No poet 
'* seems to have possessed a greatcfr Tersatili^ of 
<< talents. He moves with equal ease in every 
** mode of composition. His hymns and his bal- 
*< lads have the same degree of merit: and whether 
<^ his subject be the life of a hermit or a hero, of 
*< Saint Austin or Guy Earl of Warwick^ ludicroosL 
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^dr itigeildaiyy rd^ous or romantic, a Uigior^ 
<< or an allegory, he writea with fiuaii^. His 
^* transitions were, rapid ftdm works of the most 
'^aerioas and laborious kind. to aallies of levity 
** and pieces of popular entertainment. His muse 
** was of universal access ; and he was ilot only 
** thfit poet of his monastery, but of the world in 
** g^deraL If a disgnising was intended by the 
** oompany.of goldsmithst a mask before his majes- 
** ty at Eltham, a may-game for the sheri£Bi and 
^ aldermen of London, a mymming before the 
^ lord-mayor, a prooesnon of pbgeants from the 
** creation for the festival of Corpus Christi, or a 
'< c&rol for" die coronation, Lydgate was cdnsuHed, 
** and. gave the poetry^-^ 

** His manner is naturally verbo»e and diffiise* 
** This circumstance cohtiibuted in no smaU de- 
** gree to give a clearness and a fluency to his 
^ phnueology. For the same reason he is often 
<< tedious and languid. His chief excellence is in 
^* description, especially idiere the subject admits 
** a flowery diction. He is seldom apathetic, or 



Lydgatefs most esteemed works are, his Siort^ 
^TAtffes, his Fall Mf Princes, and IhHUUmf, 
Siegef and 'Destruction of Troy* 

The Story of Th6bes, which Speght has printed 
in his •edition'.of Chaucer, and which was iiilteoded 
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t^ios 8001^ F!D^IJc;»l pm«4ge8, whiph Mr WarUm 
haseiUTfcf^d, ButI#ydgate's8tyte,i)iongbjmiira), 
aad QOBQOtiqies ripk> does nol posasss tibt stneBgth 
aui4^9n<M8eBes8 which is obsen^le in the works 
of his oiast^. It is dangerous fiar a mere vanrifier 
p^ at^t^npt the completien of a plan whiph has 
be^n b^gun by a poet* Lydgate's poem is not 
long ; hv^ it is poeuble to be tedious in a vary 
pmaU qpnipasst 

(fiirst printed in 14*94 by Fioson, aad sereral times 
iunoe».) is a translatbn from Boccado, or n^er 
from a French paraphia3e 4^ his work ^ De Casi- 
bus Virorum et Feminariuo iUustrium," written 
by Lament de Premier&it, which was originally 
printed at Bruges in UTG, and at Lyons in 1483. 
Ii>ydgiite's poena was probably useful, when first 
wriU^at asi a book of refinrenee, to those who could 
fl9t PoaSPlU tbaorigiaid ; but the day of its popu- 
tarijty is pest* 

The Troy B0Qk,bewever,containing(as Marshe's 
title-page assures us) ^'the onelytrewe andsyncare 
** Chroniple of the warres betwixt the Grecians and 
<< theTrpyanSf^'deservesaioreconsideratioB* Being 
a translation from Golonna's pvose histoiy, which 
^ontaijQLed the substance of Darea Pljirygiua and 
Pk^ys Crelensisi it comprises aB the nateviak of 
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one class of rosowtic WtUrry, and » valutUe as 
a spedmeu ef tbe leanuogy as veil as of the ere* 
dulity, of our ancestonu The story is so much 
conuected with our early studies ; that story is so 
eomically adapted to the usages and manners of 
chivalry ; its author is so minute and cireumstan- 
dal in describing events which never happened ; is 
so precise in his dates and numbers; so' full of 
event and bustle ; and so prodigal of ornament ; 
that if this poem be no longer resorted to by 
common readers as a source of amusement^ k is, 
perhaps, only because two close columns of black 
letter, presenting ninety lines in a page, are too 
fimnidable to be encountered by any eyes but 
those of a veteran in antiquarian researches. 

The most esteemed edition of this work is that 
of 1555, printed by Thomas Marshe, under the 
care of one Robert Braham, who corrected it from 
many errors of the original edition given by Pin- 
SOB in 1515. *It has been abready observed, lliat 
Lyd^ate undertook this poem at the request of 
Henry V. when Prince of Wales : it was begun in 
141% and finished in 142a The first of these 
dates is rather oddly expressed in the foilowiog 
lines: 

. And of the time to maken mention 
When I began on this transkrtton. 
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It was the yearey soothly for lo sayii, 
Fourteen contpleUtho of his fiOher^sreign^ 
The time of yeare, shortly to cdndade, 
When twenty 'grees was Phebus' altitude. 
The hour, when he hath made his steedes draw 
His roisen chariot low under the wawe . 
To bathe his beames, &c« 

( Prologue, y 

Here ** the yearjburieen compete** must mean 
Ihejbitrteenih, i. e. 1412 ; for Henry IV., who be-^ 
gan his reign in Septeiid>er 1399, and died in 
March 1419, did not reign fourteen complete 
years. The remaiiider of the description, though 
now rather obscure, was certainly intended to ex« 
press very exactly the moment at which Lydgate 
began his poem; and was probably intelligiUe to 
contemporary readers. Judicial astrology w^ tiien 
in Togue ; and he was anxious to prove that he 
had commenced his operation at a lucky iboment.' 
His. work, perhaps, may not give us reason to 
believe in the poetical influence of the stars; but 
we must at least approve his modesty, in trusting 
the perfection of his verses to good fortune rather* 
than to' genius. 

Every one knows that Laomedon, King of Troy, 
had the raskite to oflfend Jasoii aad H^c^les, 
who stopped in his coimtry on their way to Colchis ; 
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dud that Hercules revenged ihu ** uncourteBy^ by 
destroying the dty of Troy. Such an q>isode in 
the adventures of the Argonwits naturally connects 
the second Trojan, war with their.expedition, which 
is therefore related by Lydgate as minutely as if he 
had been their ship-mate, and had kept a journal 
of the voyage* The following lines describe par% 
of the ceremonial uqed by Sang Oetes, after Ja- 
son's first audience : 

The time approacheth« and gan to nigh fasi» 
That officers full busily them cast 
To ninke ready, with all their busy^cure. 
And in the halle hordes ' . for to cure. * 
For^y the dial the hour they gan to mark 
That Pl^cebus southward, whirled up his afk. 
So high aloite that it drew to none ; 
That it was time for the king to gone 
- Unto his meat, and enter itto hall. 
And then Oetes, with his lordes ail. 
And with his knights about him every one. 
With Hercules, and also with Jasdn, 
Is set to meate in his royal see ; . , 
And eyery lorde like to his degree. 
But first of all, this worthy man Jasdn 
Assigned was by the kinge anon 

? * To arrange and ireu the tttkhf, • 
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* Portositteathisownebottrd: 

And Hercules, that was so great a lord^ 
Was sette also fasle by his side* 
And the marshal! no longer list abide. 
To assign estates where they shenide be ; 
Like as they were of high or low degifee. 

• And after that, on scafeid high' aloft. 
The noise gan loude, and nothinge soft* 
Of trumpeters, and eke of cfakrioners : 
And therewithal, the noble officers 
Full thriftdy served have the haH. 

• ♦*.««* 

I want coaning by order to descrvoe 
Of every course the diversities, 
Tlie strange senes^ ' and the nAtl^ies^ * 
That were that day served in that place, &c 
(Cap. V. ed. Marsh, sign. C. 4.) 

The following picture of Medea's growing pas- 
uon is net inelegant : 

* Mr Tyrwbiit ezplaios iemesy dishes ; bst kif qwitBti<Mi 
from Gower rather proves it to meaD broths, or soups, in 
'which sense the word often occurs in ancient cookery- 
receipts. Sax* SMm, succns, liquor. (Lye^s Diet.) teoe. Fr. 
The Scots stiU aie the word Mmem fof s sort of satmeal 
broth, or flummery. 

* These were ornaments placed on the table, and some- 
times illustrated with mottoi. 
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For ag be mH ttl meat tho in tlun tide^ 
Her fiitber iiext> aoA Jaeon by her flide» 
All attdcLenly her fireah and roaen hue 
Full efte^tin»e gan cbaogen $nd renew, 
An hundred sUhes* in a little space. 
For now, the bleode from her goodly face 
Unto hec heart onwavdy gan avale : * 
And therewithal ihe wtjuedi dead and pde. 
And eft^ anon (who thereto gan take heed) 
Her hue retumelh into goodly ted : 
Bat atifi ainong, t* embellsdi her cokydr. 
The roie was meyn^^ aye with the lily flower ; 
And though the rose some dele gan to paee» 
Tet still the lily bideth in his places 
TiU nature made then Regain to meet 
1^ «.» * « % * # 

For now she brent, and now she gan to cold* 
And aye the more that she gan behold 
Thia Jason ypung, the more she gan desire 
To lode csL him ; so was she set a-fire 
With Ilia beautd, and his semelyness. 
And Of ery tfapng she inly gan impress. 
What that she sawe, both in mind and thought 
She aB inprinteth, and ibrgetteA nought. 

> Tinei^ * Deicead. Fu- 

? A^Saifi. Sax. * Mixed. 

3 
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For 8fae oonsidereth every drcamstaiicey 
Both of his port and [of] his governance ; 
His simnish hair, crisped like gold wii^. 
His Icnigbtly look, and his manly cheer. 

(Chap, v.* sign. D. L) 

The first book concludes with the destructii^ of 
Troy by Hercules : the second relates the builcl^g 
of^the new dty by Priam, the mission of Antenor 
into Greece, the predatory expedition of Paris, 
&c. and ends with the landing of the Greeks before 
Troy: the third book contains the whole.history of 
thp siege till the death of Hector ; the fourth relates 
the election of Palamedes as commander of the 
Greeks, and the deposition of Agamemnon, as also 
the remainder of the siege^ the story of the ** horse 
of brass,'' and the destruction of the city : the 
fifth and last book describes the miseries endnred 
by the Greeks on their passage home, 'and gives 
the geneal<^ of ^* Pirrhns, how his fiither hight 
*^ Peleu8»" &C. In this bo6k the poet io^lores the 
favour of his readers, assuring thetn that^> 

f-f4hough so be that they not ne read 
In all this book no rethorikes newe. 
Yet tfiis I hope, that they shall fiki> all 
TRUE. (Cap* xxkviii. sign* Ee. ii.) 
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One of the mofit amiifiiBg passages u this poem 
is contained in the l?th chapter, and rehtes to a 
well^^known event in the life of Venus. Lydgate 
thus jexpresses his indignation against Vulcan c 

The smotry * smith, this swarte Vtilcanus, 
;. . . I^iat whilom in hearte was so jealous 
. . Toward Venus^ that was Iw wedded wife, 
: Whereof there rose a deadly mortal strife, 
. When lie vdth.Mars gan her first espy 
i . Of high malice, aiid cruel felse env^^ 

{ Lyji^.arbed with Mars her owne knight. 

For which in. heart he brent as any g^de^ 
. , JMaking.the slander all abroad to qfurede. 

And gan thereon felsely for to muse* 

And God,forbid that any man aceuse 
For so LiTTLv any woman eyer ! 
Where love is set, hard is to dissever ! 
For though they do such thing of gentlenesSi 
Pass over lightly^ and bear none heaviness. 
Lest that thou be to women odious ! 
^ And yet this smith, this false V(ilcanus» 
; Albe that he had them thus espied, 

. . ' Smpky, or smutty* 
? A boroipg coal. 5az, 
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Among PaTiuiDd yet Wtm he deified f 
Aod^ for AmU he so ^amciy xHraj AwmEt, 
I hate hkn set last df att my boker 
Among the goddcs €lttBiaemAomgntrf.* &e» 

(Sign.L. i.) 

Upon tUs oeeasion^ the raorafa of our ffoetical 
monk are so very pliant that it is difficSBlt to sup- 
pose him quite ftee from personal motives which 
might have influenced his doctrine. Ferfa^is he 
had been incomuMided by sdrae intrusive husband 
at a momMft wheft he fek twed ef ceiibacy^ and 
wished to mdidge in a temporary rdaisatioB fiom 
the sarerity of monastic discqiliBie. * 

The pietKre of Vcnas is thus curiomiy de- 
scribed: 

And she staiH ndied m a wavy sea. 
Environ her with goddesses three, 

' Mabometry, i. e. idolatry. It may be proper to ob- 
serve, that no part of this passage is to be foand in Co- 
]onna*8 orighiat. In generaf, indeed, Lyd^te's is by no 
means a translbitioa, but s vsrf losas psffapbitne* 

* Suspecting that Lyd^ate aad borrowed this singular 
passage from some French paraphrase of Colonna's work, 
I examined the^ anonymous translation in the Museum (Bibl. 
Reg. 16. F. ix.)y but coold not find mj traces of sacb a de- 
Tiation from the original* 
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That be assigned with busy littenjdance 
To wait on her and do her 6bservance. 
And floures freshe, blue^ red, and white. 
Be her about, the more for to delight. 
And on her heade she hath a chaplet 
Of roses red fUll pleasantly y-set. 

And FROM THE HEADE DOWN UKTO HER FOOT 

With sundry gums and ointementes soote 

She IS ENOINTE, SWEETER for TO SMELL. 

And all alofte, as these poets tell/ 

Be doves white, fleeing, and eke sparrows, 

And her beside Cupyde with his arrows. 

(Cap«xvii. Ibid.) 

The foUowing particulars in the description of 
Fortune, at the beginning of the second book, are 
rather singular : 

And thus this lady, wilfiil and reckless, 

As she that is froward and perverse, 

Hath in her cellar drinkes full diverse. 

For she to some, of fraud and otfaUas^ 

Ministreth pimento batmnej and ypocras ; 

And suddenly, when the soote is past, 

She of custome can give him a cast. 

For to conclude falsely in the 6ne, 

Of bitter eyseU ' and of eager wine ; 

' AUxly old Fr. Tinesar fVide Treior de BoreL) 
VOL. I. T 
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And corrofihr^s that fret and pierce deep; 
And narcotics that cause men to sleep. 

(Cap.10.Qign.RiL) 

These, it is true» are not very poetical passages, 
nor are we to expect from Lydgate much livefi- 
nessoffancy or brilUancy of expression. Hisma- 
rit» such as it is» cannot easily be exemfdified in 
short extracts ; and is rather Wsdy to find fii- 
▼our in the eyes of the antiquarian than of the 
poet. By readers of the former descriptHm^ the 
following passages* from the description of Troy, 
may perhaps be perused with patience : 

And, as I read, the walles were on height 
Two hundred cubits ; all of marble grey, . 
MagecoUed ' without, for sautes^ * and assay : 
And it to'^make more pleasfoKt of ddight^ 
Among the marble was albaster whtte, 
Meynt in the walls ■ 

# * :^ • # * 

And at the comer of every wall was set 

' The machscoulU were the openiiags ander the pyvape^t 
of a gate, or the salient galleries «f a tower, to defend the 
foot of the wall by pouring down hot water, or pitch, or 
sometimes dropping stones on the heads of the besiegers* 

* Awiiiltb 
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A crown of gold with riche stones y*fret, 
That shone full bright again the sunne shene ; 
And every tower bretexed * was so clean 
Of chose stone that were not fiur asunder, 
That to beholde it was very wonder« 
Thereto his city, compass'd Environ, 
Had gates six to enter into town— ^ 
• **««* 

With square toures set on every side ; 

At whose comers, of very pomp and pride, 

The workmen have, with fell and stern vis^es, 

Of rich cfstayle * up-raised great images. 

Wrought out of st<me, and never like to fail. 

Full curiously enarmed for bati^ie* 

And throu^ the wall, their foemen for to let^ 

At every toure were great gunnes set. 

For assautes and sudden ^ventures. 

And on each turrets were raised up figilres 

Of savage beasts, as bears, and of lidns. 

Of tygers, boars, of serpents, and dragdns. 

And hartes eke with thdr broade horns ; 

Of elephantes, &nd large unicorns. 

Bugles, bttlles, and many great griffdn. 



' Probably emhaUUdf from the French word bretter^ to 
indent, CotgraTC — Bretaeherf fortifier'. Diet. Roman. 
^ Sculptnw. Ffi 
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Forged of brass, of copper, and laionf ' 
That cruelly by signes of their faces' 
Upon their foen made fell menaces. 
Barbicans, and also bulwarks huge. 
Afore the towne made for high ref i^ge, 
When neede should be, early and eke and late ; 
And portekoles * strong at every gate, ' 
That of assautes they need take no charge. 
And the lockes thicke, broade, and large. 
Of all the gates well wrought of shining brass. 
And eke within the mighty shutting was 
Of iron barres, stronge, square, and round. 
And great barres pitched in the ground. 
With huge chaines forged for defence. 
That ne would breake for no violence, ' 
That harde it was through them for to win. 

And every house that builded was within. 
Every palace* and every mansion. 
Of marble were throughout all the town; 

And if I should rehearsen by and by 
The corve ^ knots, by craft of masdnqr, 



^ Latten denotes iron plates tinned over. Owen*8 Diet/ef 
Arts and Sciences. 
* PortcuUices. * Carved; 
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The fresh enbotoing ' with verges* right as linesy 

And the housing ^ full of backemneSf^ 

The rich coining^^ the lusty tablements, 

Vinettes running ip casements. 

Though the termes in English woulden rhyme. 

To shew them all I have as now no time. 

And through the town, with crafly piirveyance. 

By great avise ^ and discreet ordinance. 

By compass cast, and squared out by squyers^ 

Of polished marble, upon strong pilldrs, 

Devised were, longe, large, and wide. 

Of every streete in the fronter side, 

Fresk alures, with lusty high pintles. 

And mounstring^ outward costly tabernacles; 

Vaulted above like to reclinatories. 

That called were deambulatories, 

[For] men to walk together, twain and twain, 

To keep them dry when it happed to rain. 



' Arching f 

« s 4 s' I 4o not qaite nndentaod any of these terms* 

* AviB^ F. ; cooDsel. > 

7 'EtguUrre^ now spelt egtierre, the carpenter*8 nqaare, 

* £zhibitiDg s numstranU Old Fr. Co)oniia*s original only 
says : '* In ipsamm vero lateribus platearum irinnmerabiles 
<< colnmnsB marmoreis arcubos circumvolatis erectae, et su- 
/< per iiMomm ediflciis eleTat»." 
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And every house covered was with lead» 
And many gargoyle^ ' and numy hideous head. 
With spouts thorough, and pipes* as they ought. 
From the stone*worke to the kennel raught, * 
Voiding filthes low into the ground 
Thorough grates made of iron pierced round. 
The streets paved, both in length and brede^ ' 
In chequer wise« with stones white and reade. * 
(Cap. XI. sign. F. v. &c.) 

After a great deal more of minute description, 
Lydgate tells us, that Priam built a sort of drcus^- 

^ To give his men in knighthood exercise, 
tkjeryche to put other at assay 
Injustes, tisUSy and also in tourt^i^-'-''^ 

(Sign. F. vi.) 
Asalso thatr- 

— there was foupd by clerkes full prudent 
^ Of the CHESS the play most glorious, 

' GargQuilh^ Pr. u tlifc ev} of a ipost ; ibejr are usnalljr 
termiDated with heads of aUimalB* 
» Reached. 

3 Breadth. 

4 Red.«— This pavement is not described in the original* 
3 Not in the original. 

^ Ibi primo adinventa fuenint scaccontm toUtia curMsa; 
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Which is 00 subtle and so marveUous^ * 

And that at the same dme— 

Also in Troy by great avis6nent 

The play was founde first of dice^ and tdtiks, 

And castinge the chances deoeivables. 

(Ibid.) 

, He then, after defining tragedy and comedy^ de- 
scribes the theatre^ in which a poet delivers from 
a pulpit his tragedies : 

And while that he in the pulpit stood. 
With deadly face all devoid of bloody 

# # * • • * 

Amid the theatre shrouded in a tent, 

There came oilt men, ghaslfid of their cheers, 

Differed their Jaces with viseres, 

' Playing by signes in thepeapU^s sight-^ 

And proceeds to tell us— 

ibi ladi sabito irascibUcs dUarum ; hie repentina damna et 
Incra momentanca tasilUrum. 

• Lydgate infomis as that this game was *^ first fonnd in 

<< this city daring the siege lilie as saith Gaydo/* thongh he 

. thinks it necessary to add, ** Jacobas de Vitriaco is contra* 

« ry in his opinion,'* affirmii^g ft to be of Chaldean original* 

> Not in the original. 
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How PriamuB was passiiig diUgent 
Right desirous and inwardly fervdnt. 
If so he might among his workes all 
Do build a palace, and a riche hall, 
Wluch should be his cAose Mtfdwngeumy ' 
His royal see, and sovereign mansion* 
And when he gan to his worke approach. 
He made it builde high upon a rodie^ 
It for to assure in its foundation. 
And called it the noble Dion. 

And high amids this noble Ilion, 
So rich and passing of foundation. 
Which clerkes yet in their bookes praise. 
King Priam made a hall for to raise : 

And, of this hall further to define. 
With stones square by level and by line 
It paved was, with full great diligence 
Of masonry, and passing excellence ; 
And all above raised was a tee 
Full curiously of stones and ferre^ * 
That called was, as chief and principal. 
Of the reigne ^ the seat most tojbL 
Tofore which was set by great delight 

'. Pro suae habiUtionis hospUio. 

* Pierrertes, jewels. Fr, ^ Kingdops. 
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A hoard^ of ebon and of ivoiy white. 
So egaUy y-joined and so clean 
That in the work there was ryft • y-seen. 
And sessyons ^ were made on every side 
Only the estates by order to divide. 
£ke, in the hall, as it was convenable. 
On eache partye was a dormant ^ table 
Of ivory eke, and of this ebon tree. 

(Sign. F. vi. &c.) 

The bounds of the present sketch will not 
permit a farther accumulation of extracts from 
this obsolete poem ; in which, however, the inqui- 
sitive reader will find much curious information, 
though he will not discover such poetical beauties 
as can justify its original popularity. That popu- 
larity was, indeed, excessive and unbounded; and 
it continued without much diminution during, at 
least, (wo centuries. To this the praises of suc- 

' Table. ^ Fissure. ^ Seats. 

^ Fixtd ready. Tyrwhitt. In Chaiicer*8 prologue, the 
Fraakelein's table 

■** iormant in his hall altoayf 
*' Stood ready covered all the Irnige day.** 
Perhaps the common tables resembled those still in use ia 
France» which consist of a few boards nailed together, and 
placed (when wanted for use) on folding trestles; so that 
the different parts may be separately removed. 
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ceeding writers bear ample testimony ; but it is 
confirmed by a direct and most singular evidence. 
An anonymous writer has taken the pains to 
modernize the entire poem, consisting of about 
28000 verses, to change the ancimit context and 
almost every rhyme, and to throw the whole into 
six-line stanzas ; and yet, so little was he solicitous 
to raise his own reputation at the expense of the 
ordinal author, that, though he has altered the tide 
and preface of the work, he has still ascribed it to 
Lydgate. This strange instance of perverted talents 
and industry was published under die title of ^ The 
«« lAJe and Death ofHedor/* by Thomas PuifooC, 
161 4, and is well known to the booksellers. 

The date of Lydgate's death is doubtful ; at least 
it is stated di&rentiy by different authors. In his 
I^omela he mentions the decease of an Earl of 
Warwick, who died in 1446, so that he must have 
survived that year. Some authorities place his 
death in 1461, and this date is not improbable. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Reign of Henry V. continued. — James L King 
of Scotland^-^Extract from the Kin^e 



yy % are probably indebted to an accident which 
happened in the reign of Henry IV. for the moBt 
elegant poem that was produced during the early 
part of the fifteenth century: it is called the 
King^s Q^air,* and was written by James L 
King of Scotland. 

This prince was the second son of Robert III., 
and was bom in 1395* His elder brother, David, 
having disgraced himself by the general profligacy 
of his conduct, was confined, by his father's order, 
in the palace of Falkland, where he died of a dysen- 
tery, in 1401 ; or, as was more generally believed, 
was starved to death, by order of his uncle the 
Duke of Albany, to whom Robert had entrusted 
the administration a£ the kingdom. After the 
death of this prince, the king determined to send 
his surviving son, James, to be educated at the 
court of his ally, Quurles VI. King of France ; and 

* Cahier, Fr. ; whence quire. 
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James embarked for that country^ with his gover- 
nor the Earl of Orkney, and a numerous train of 
attendants : but the sliip was stopped, on the 12th 
of April, 1405, off Flamborough-Head, by an 
English squadron, and the passengers were, by 
order of Henry IV., sent as prisoners to London. 

This happened about a week before the termi- 
nation of a truce ; and though such infractions of 
treaties were very common during the baibarous 
warfare which was at that time carried on between 
England and Scotland, the ciqpture and subsequent 
detention of James were attributed to the intrigues 
of the Duke of Albany, who, in consequence of 
the death of King Robert, in the following year 
was nominated regent of Scotland ; and ^o, by 
means of the king's long detention in England, not 
only preserved that dignity to the end of his life, 
but quietly transmitted it to his son Murdoch, 
earl of Fife. 

That Henry had no right to consider as a pri- 
soner the sovereign of an independent nation, whom 
an act of insolent violence had placed within his 
power, is perfectly evident ; but the accident was 
perhaps ultimately advantageous to the prince him- 
self, as wen as to the nation which he was bom to 
goverp. He was at this time only ten years of 
age ; and Henry, though he treated him with ri- 
12 
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gour, and even kept him confined for two yean 
in the Tower, took the greatest care of his edu*. 
cation, and appointed as his governor Sir John 
Felhamy a man of worth and learning, under whoise 
tuition he made so rapid a .progress, that he ispon 
became a prodigy of talents and accomplishments. 
His character, as drawn by the historians of that 
age, is such as we seldom see realized. We. are 
assured that he became a proficient in every branch 
of polite literature ; in grammar, oratory, Latb, 
and English poetry, music, jurisprudence, and the 
philosophy of the times ; and that his dexterity in 
tilts and tournaments, in wrestling, in archery, and 
in the sports of the field, was perfectly unrivalled. 
It might be objected, that those who possess, 
only a part of these accomplishments are . apt to 
gain credit for all the rest ; that the owner of a 
crown is seldom judged with severity ; that unme- 
rited misfortune is sure to excite S3rmpathy and 
commiseration ; and that, as James united all these 
claims to popular favour, some parts of the pre*, 
ceding description are likely to have been some-, 
what exaggerated. But the excellent laws which 
he enacted after his return to Scotland, and the 
happiness whichhis people enjoyed in consequence 
of his policy, his firmAess, and his justice, bear the 
most unequivocal testimony to. the truth of one 
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part of the picture ; and his poetical remains are 
sufficient to evince that his literary talents were 
not over-rated by his contemporaries. 

During fifteen years of his captivitYy he seemed 
forgotten, or at least neglected^ by his subjects. 
The admiration of strangeni and the oonsdousaen 
of his own talents only rendered his situation more 
irksome ; and he had begun to abandon himself to 
despair, when he was fortunately consded for his 
Seclusion at Windsor Castle by a passion of which 
sovereigns, in quiet possession of a throne, have 
seldom the good fortune to feel the influence. The 
object of his adoration was the lady Jane Beaufort 
(daughter of John Beaufort, duke of Somerset, and 
grand-daughter of John of Guant), whom he after- 
wards married, and in whose commendation he . 
composed his principal, poetical work, called the 
King's Quair. 

This poem, consisting of 197 stanzas, divided 
by its editor into six cantos, has much allegorical 
machinery, which was apparently suggested by the 
study of Boethius, the favourite author of the 
time ; but it also contains various particufaure ai 
his life; it is full of simplicity and feelii^, and is 
not inferior in poetical merit to any similar pro« 
duction of Chaucer. The following extract is taken 
from the second canto, in which no allegorical 
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paintbg is intarodaced, and which contains littfe 
more than an account of his own adventures. 



The longe dayes and the nightis eke 
I would bewail my fortune in this wise ; . . 

For which again distress eemfort to seek. 
My custom was on momis for to rise 
Early as day : O happy excercise ! 

By thee come I to joy out of torment :-— 

But now to purpose of my first intent* 

XI. 

Bewailing in my chamber thus alone» 
Despaired of all joy and remedy, 

For-tired of my thought, and woe-begone. 
And to the window gan I walk in hi/e. 
To see the world and folk that went forby ; 

As, for the time (though I of mirthis food 

Might have no more), to look it did me good. 

XII. 
Now was there made, fast by the Touris wall, 
A garden fair ; ' and in the centers set 

' The gardens of this period seem to have been very 
small. In Chaaecr*s Troihis aod Cresaeide we lind the 
same place indifferently called SLgarden and a j^d$ aad tUs 
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All herhere^ green ; with waodis long and small 
Railed about, and so with treeis set 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet 
That Ufe * was none [a] walking there forby. 
That might within scarce any wight espy. 

XIV. 

And on the smalle grene twistis sat 
The little sweete nightingale, and smig 

So loud and clear the hymnis consecrate 
Of loTis use, now soil, now loud among. 
That all the gardens and the waUis rung 

Right of their song ; and <fn the couple next ^ 

Of their sweet harmony : and lo the text! 

at Windsor, fast by the Tonnt tbail, was probably either ia 
tlie yard or on the terrace. 

** Adown the stair anon right tko she went 
** Into her garden^** &c.— 
** Thb yard was large, and railed all the aleyes# 
^ <* And shadowed well with blossomy boughs green i 
*' And benched new, and sanded all the ways, 
«< In which she walketh,'* &€. 

[Troll, and Cr. B. II. St. 110. fol. 152, ed. 1608.3 
' Probably an arbonr, though the word is also very fre- 
quently used for an kerbary, or garden of simples. 
* Li? ing person. 

3 Mr Tytler imagines that this relates to the pairing of 
the birds ; but the word couple seems here to be used as a 
BQsical term. 
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XV. 

^ Worduppe ye that lovers bene this May^ 
^ For of your bliss the calends are begun ; 

** And sing with tu^ * Away I winter away! 
** Come summer, come ! the sweetseasdn and sun! 
'< Awake, for shame! thathave your heavens won!' 

*^ And amorously lift up your lieadis all ; 

** Thank Love, that list you to his mercy call !' '* 

When they this song had sung a IktU Artm^ 
They stent > awhile, and, therewith unafraid 

As I beheld, and cast mine eyen a-lowe. 
From bough to bough they Ai|ipeil* and they phy'd, 
And freshly, in their birdis kind, arrayed 

TTheir feathers new, and^r^ ^ them in the sun« 

And thanked Love that had their maids ^ won. 

These and a few more stanzas are preparatory 
to the appearance of his mistress, his first sight of 
whom is thus deiBcaribed : 

XXI. 

And therewith cast I down mine eye again, 
Whereas I saw, walking under the Tower 

' Mr Tytler explains this as foUows : << Ye that have 
<< attained your highest bliss, by wiantiig yoar matei.— ^ea 
« the last line of the next staoza." * A little time. 

3 Stopped. « Hopped. ' Pecked. , « Mates. 
VOL. I. U 
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FuH secretly, new comyii her to pleyne^ 
The fiarest, or the freshest younge flower 
That ever I saw, methought, before that hour ; 
For which sudden abate imon astert ' 
Hie blood of all my body to.my heart. 

XXII, 

And though I stood abased tho a lyte^^ 
No wonder was ; for why ? my wittis all 

Were so overcome with pleasance and delight, 
Oniy through letting of mine eyen fiill, 
lliat suddenly my. heart become her thrall 

For ever ; cifree will; for of menace 

.There was no token in her sweete &ce. 

XXIII. 

And in my head I drew right hastily ; 

And eft-soones I lent it forth again : 
And saw her walk that very wonumly. 

With no wight, mo but only women twain. 

Then gan I study in myself^ and sayn, 
*' Ah sweet, are ye a worldly cr^ure, 
*' Or heavenly thing in likeness of nati^re I 



' This seems to mean cos»jv2ai«»; bat should it not rather 
be fUoftM^ to jiiajf or sport ? 
> Started back. 3 Then a littie. 
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XXIV. ' 

** Or are ye god Cupidis own princ^ 
<' And coinen are to. loose me out of band i 

** Or are je yery Nature the. god^as^ 
** That bave depainted widi your heavcinly hand 
** This garden full of flouris as they stand ? 

<' What shall I thmli:, alas ! what reverence 

** Shall I mestir ' [un] to your excellence ? 

• XXV. 

^^ G^ye a goddess be, and that ye like 
*< To. do me pam, I may it not astertj 

^* Gify^ be worldly wight, that doth me «&e,* 
Why hst 3 God .make you so, my de^M^t hearl;^ 
*' To do a silly prisoner thus smart, 

<< That loves you all, and wote of i^ought but wo ? 

'^ And, therefore, mercy sweet ! sen it ]& so.'' 

The dress and figure of his mistress are minute» 
ly painted as follows : . . l 

XXVII. 

Of her array the form gifl shaU write, 
Toward her golden hair and rich attire, 

* Admmhter f (Tjrtler.) 

* Mr Tytler sappoees this word to stand for site, or tyU^ sig- 
jdfying iorroWf altered for the sake of the metre : — but qa« ? 

> " If thou arta goddess, I caonot resist thy power i biit 
^ if only a mortal creature, God surely cannot lest or.in« 
<* cline you to grieve, or give pain to a poor creature that 
^ loves you.** (Tytler.) 
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In firet-wiae couched with pearlis white. 
And greate baks^ lemtfng* as the fire. 
With many an emerant and ftir iapphhre^ 
And on her head a chaplet flredi of hue 
Of plumytti parted red, and white, and blue. 

XXVIII. 

Full of quaking spangis ^ bright as gold, 
Fofged of shape like to the amorettis ; * 

So new, so fresh, so pleasant to behold ; 
The phimis eke like to thtJkmre'joHHHi,^ 
And other of shape like to AitJIomre-jimeitis ; ^ 

And above all this there was, weD I woie» 

Beauty enough to make a world to dotel 

^xix. 

About her neck, white as the„^e amaiUe^'^ 
A goodly chain of small orfeoerye$ ^ 

Whereby there hang a ruby without fiul. 
Like to an heart [y*] shapen verily. 
That as a spark of fotue,' so wantonly 

■ A Mrt of praeiMi itanet (ia;i Urry) brougbt froift 
Balaaria, in India. Tyrwhitt layi, that »alaj», VuiMawrt 
•fhuUBrdnA^. ^ Shiniqs. ^ Spanglei. 

4 *< Made in the form of a lo¥e-knot or ^rland.'*(Tytler*) 
' Probably the/otr dt gentt^ (geni$ig) broom* 
^ The repetition of this word is apparently a mktai[e of 
the origloal transcriber. 
7 Qo. Is this an error for fiOr anall, i. e. enamel ? 
^ Fr. GoldsmithVwork. » Fire. (Raddiman's Qlossary.) 
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Seamed burnhig upoa her white throafc; 
Now gifAere wa« good psrtf > God i| wotei 

Aod for to walk, thgt fireshe Maye's morrows 
An hook she had upon her tissue white, 

That goodlier had not been seen to^orrofo),* 
M I suppose ; and girt she was a l^e; * 
Thus haifiing * loose lor haste, to such delight 

It was to see her youth in goodlihead, 

That, for rudep^« tp speak thereof I dread. 



In her was ]fOttdi, beauty, with humble i^oft, 
Bountjy riohess, and womanly feat&re ; 

Crod better wote than my pen can report : 
Vfiaiomk, largdss, estate, and cunning sure. 
In every pimit so guided her measdre, 

In word, in deed, in shape, in countenance, 

That Nature might no more her child arance* 

It would, perhaps^ be difficult to select eveii 
from Chaucer's most finished worka a long spe- 
cimen of descriptive poetry so uniformly elegant 
as titus: indeed some of the versea are so highly 



» Before. * A little. 

>NaYf. 
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finished, that they would tiot disfigure the compo^ 
sitions of Drjden, Pope, or Gray. Nor was Kmg 
James's talent confined to serious and pathetic 
compositions. Two poems of a ludicrous cast* and 
which have been the constant fevourites of the 
Scotish people to the present day, are now uni- 
▼ersaily attributed to this monarch, lliese are 
Christ's Kirk on the Green^ and Pe^ to the Play ; 
the first composed in the northern, and the second 
in the southern dialect of Scotland. A third, called 
FaJMand on the Green^ which Mr Hnkerton sup- 
poses to have described the popular sports of the 
central distoict of the kingdom, and to have b^en 
written in the Fifeshire dialect, has.hithertoeluded 
the researches of antiquaries. In Mr Pinkertoa's 
Ancient Scotish Poems (Londra, 1786, p. 214) 
is found a Song an Absence, wluch the editor ais* 
pects to be the dame described. by Major, as be-* 
ginning with the words Yas sen. Sec. 

Of the King's Quair only one MS. is known to 
exist : it is a small foilio, in the Bodleian libtluy 
(Seld. Archiv. B. xxit.) Mr Tytler, having pro- 
cured a transcript of this MS. published it at 
Edmburgh, 1783, together with Christ^s Kirk on 
the Green, under the title of ** Poetical Remains 
of James L*' The work is illustrated with copious 
notes, and with two dissertations ; the first on the 
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Ufe and wrilin^ of the kuthor, and the second on 
ScotLsh music. 

A strange fatality seems to have attended the 
literature of this period. It has been just observ^, 
that King James's work was lately reeovered by the 
casual preservation of a single manuscript. His con-^ 
temporary, Charles Duke of Orleans, father 
of Louis XII., is still very imperfectly known to the . 
public by means of sdme short ispecimens of has 
poetry^iven in fSie Annates PoeHque8{V9,r]a, 1778), 
and of a few more published in M. die Paulmy's 
MHanges iPune grande BMioiheque. 

It is singular enough, that the two best poets of 
the age, — ^both of royal blood, both prisoners at 
the same courts both distinguished by their mili- 
tary as well as Kterary talents, both- admired 
during their lived, and regretted after de'ath, as the 
brightest ornaments of their respective nations, — 
should have been forgotten by the world during 
more than three centuries, and at length restored 
to their reputation at the same period. . The Duke 
of Orleans, who was takenprisoner at the battle of 
Agincourt, acquired such a proficiency in our Ian- 
guage,during a stay of twenty years in this country, 
as to write several small pieces of English poetry, 
which are said to be stilt preserved in MS. in the 
Royal Library at Paris. These may possibly not 
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be worth tnmacribiQg;* but^ irbm^m be llieir 
poetical morit, tbey may ftiriy be addiioed m a 



* Mr RUion luu prbted (pagelt of bb DlHertetimi on 
Aaelfot SMeiaiid Mnic, preflaEdl to bb Ancient Soii^ 
l4Hidaa, I70S) a tpecimen of this Prince't Eogliih Fpetfy, 
coped IW>ni No. 689 of the Harteian MS8. It ii a dialogue 
between a lover aad bis miBtren ; bat, beinf Ibaaded on a 
Btniige tort of piia» or play on wordi, H it very obecprei 
and appaiently not wortb nnriddliof « 

Another MS. la the Moscnm (BibK Rfg. 16. F, II.) lolely 
conBiitiog of Poems by the Duke of Orleant, affords tbree 
specimens of bts attempts at Enfllsb poetry i and, as tbey 
are very short, and never were printed, I ibali here sniyain 
than ally in their arigioal artboiirBpby* 

CBAHSOir. 

Go fbrthy my hert, with my lady C 

Lobe that yn spar no flyfynei/ 

To serve her with snch lo^fnet * 
(Hua^ ye gette her of^fme* pry^^yX 

That she kepe truly her promds* 
€ki forth, fte« 
Jmtttt 01 a h€lit M9* 

Abyde alone In berynei ; 

And ye shall dwell with yonr maitr^ 
In plaisanns, iflad and mery. 
Galbrtb,4e^ 

^' Care, attention. * fiowllness. 

3 If that? « At any time? 

^ I cannot anderstand the word Mmt; perhaps It incaaft 
esaetlsf. HelU is perhaps h t h k u, i. «w«ihealtby, diseased* 
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proof tbat our language had at this time acquired 
some estimation in the eyes of foreignei8« 

CHAVSOlf. 

My bertly lote h in your gov«riHMim» 
Aqd ever sbal» whill that I lyve may ;. 
1 pray to God I may see that day 

That we.be knyt with trouthfull aYyauos. 

Ye sbal net fynd fcynyng or Tariannif 
A9 1» ' my part : thiit wyl I twwly wy. 

My hertly, &c. 

CHANSON. 

Ne were^ my trewe innoceot hert. 
How ye hold with her aliawii* 
Tbat eomtym with wor4 of plcsauw 
Desceyycd yoa under covert.. 
Thynke bow the stroke of love com smert, 

Without warning or df/|laui». 9 
Ne wer^ my, &c. 
jind* ye aball pryvely or appert, 
See her by me in love*! daans, 
With her fair femenyn conteoaiHi» 
Ye shall never fro her astert t 
Ne were my, &c. 
The MS. from which the foregoing extracts were made 
contains some illumllmtions of exquisite beauty. One of 
these represents a penon of rank, probably the M»$ in the 
while tower, writing, and attended by guards : at a dis« 
tance is London bridge, with tb^ houses and chap^i built 
upon it I and the latter building is so minutely drawn, as 
to affoid a very good Idea of what it reaUy was; The MS. 
was written for the nse of Henry VII. 

* On. ^ Qaery, if a niistake of the trans* 

criber, for bewan f or, perhaps, for my ! ^ware» 
5 Mistrust. Fr. ♦ jfn, if. 
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It has been observed, that King James is repre- 
sented to have been a complete master of music. 
This arty indeed, was considered, perhi^ from some 
indistinct notion of its effects in humanizing the sa^ 
vage inhabitants of the earth, as a part of educa^ 
tion not only essential to the accomplished knight, 
but to the sovereign, legislator, and divine : and 
as closely connected with every branch of learning, 
whether abstract or practical. In Pierce Flough- 
nuui. Study says of Scripture^ 

<^ Logic I learned her, and many other laws, 
'* AxAaUihe unisons in music I made her to know/^ 

\PaBS. X.) 
Fordun, in his Scotichronicon, has employed a 
whole chapter in describing James's uncommon 
excellence in the art; and Mr Tyder, combining 
this testimony with a very curious passage in the 
works of Alessandro Tassoni, has inferred that 
James I. was tiie *^ reformer, if not the inventor 
** o£ the. Scotish songs or vocal music.'' By this 
be means, not that tiie peculiar melody of Scotish 
airs took its rise in tiie fifteenth century, but 
that James I. adapted it to modern harmony, and 
introduced it into regular composition, by which 
means it became known to the musical professors 
of Italy and the rest of Europe. Mr Pinkerton, 
on the contrary, is of opinion that die ** Giacome, 
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<< Re di Scom^** mentioned by Tassoni, is the 
sixths and Mr Ritson is of the same opinion. The 
reader must decide for himself. 

After the death of the duke of AUbany, the inca- 
paci^ of his successor induced the Scotish nobility 
to enter into serious negotiation for the liberty of 
their ca^ve sovereign ; who, after agreeing to pay 
a heavy ransom for his freedom, was married^ in 
14^4> to his beloved mistress, and at the same 
time restored to his. kingdom. In 1437 he was 
assassinated at Perth,^ after a reign of twelve years, 
equally honourable to himself and beneficial to hilr 
people* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Bofgii of Henry VI. — D^anon on the Pfi- 
vaU life of the Engluh. 

JL HAT w« maj not be eocutiibered by fbe «ecu« 
muIaticMi of our materUs. it ia obviously Qocessarj 
to take some opportunity of reriewing tbose wUcb 
we have coUeeted; of oompamg them witli snob 
dfifcriptions of national manneri Wk are ftinibibed 
by our professed lastoriansf ; and of conneotiQg 
them with such farther particulars as are to be 
gleaned from sources of incidental information* 
For this necessary digression^ there is no period 
more convenient than that on which we are now 
entering; because the interval between the reigns 
of Henry V. and Henry VUL, which comprehends 
near, a century, although uncommonly rich in 
Scotish poets of distinguished excenence, does not 
furnish us mth a single name dmoHg the natives of 
England deserving of much notice. Our survey 
musty of course, be very rapid and rather desul- 
tory, but it will at least break the monotony of 
the narrative, and preclude for the future the ne- 
cessity of introducing many detached observations. 
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wMch, when our extracts become more amuang^ 
would pfOTe a disagreeable interruption to the 
reader. 
To begin with the low6r classes of society : 
It is genei'ally agreed, that before the Norman 
conquest and for a long time after, nearly all the 
lands of the kingdom were cultivated by serfs^ whose 
dtuation was, in many respects, scarcely distin- 
guishable from absolute slavery. It may, how** 
ever, be inferred flrom the veiy curious extract al« 
ready quoted firom Pierce Ploughman^ that about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and probably 
much earlier, the labouring poor, though still serfs 
with respect to their feudal lords were perfectly 
firee with respect to their immediate employel»» 
The poet says,— 

*^ Labourers that have no land to live on, but her 

hands, ^c.-* 
<< But if he be highly hired else will he chide.'* 

(Pass. vi.). 

During a great part of the year, indeed, they were 
glad to work for a mere subsistence, but when pro- 
vbions were plentiful, they could only be induced 
to work at all by the temptation of excessive wages. 
Agunst this indolence the author inveighs with 
great vehemence $ but his remonstrances wer^ pro^ 
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bably ineffiBCtual, because a stupid insensibili^ and 
a heedless profusion are the natural characteristicB 
of an oppressed and degraded people. 

Besides, their conduct seems to have arisen in 
some measure from the ioo^rfect state of agricul- 
ture. Animal food formed a considerable part of 
the support of the people ; but as the whole of the 
manure was used on the arable lands, and it wiis 
impossible that large numb^s of cattle could sub- 
sist during the cold season on the natural pasture^, 
they were slaughtered and salted in autumn for a 
winter provision* This is a reason adduced by Sir 
John Fortescue for rejecting the gabelle or 8alt4ax, 
as a source of revenue for Englandl ** In France," 
«ays he, ** the people salten but little meat, except 
't their bacon, and therefore they would buy little 
** salt ; but yet they be artyd {conqfdled) to buy 
*< more salt than they would. — This rule and order 
« would be sore abhorred in England, a^ well by the 
** merchants, that be wonted to have their fi'eedom 
** in buying and selling ofsalt, as bythepec^le, that 
** usen much to salt their meats more than do the 
** French men." (Fortescue on MMisir€hy,Cap.X») 

But it appears that, partly finom the improvi- 
dence usual to a barbarous state of society, and 
partly from &e want of those internal means (^ 
iiiommunication wluch tend to diffuse general abun* 
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dance, these stores of animal food, as well as the 
grain, were often consumed before the reproduc- 
tion of a fresh stock* Hence, in the above-men- 
tioned extracts from Pierce Ploughman, the poor 
are represented as reduced to ** loaves of beans 
'^ and bran,'^ and to <^feed hunger with beans and 
*^ baken apples, chyboles and chervil," until the 
return of harvest again enabled them to waste 
their time in idleness and profusion. 

Even the farmers themselves, the order to which 
Pierce the Ploughman apparently belonged^ do not 
seem to have fared very sumptuously during some 
part of the year; for he declares that his whole 
provision consists in ttoo green cheaes^ some curds 
and cream, and an oat cake : but he adds, that after 
Lammas he may dight his dinner as he likes* The 
particulars of his wealth are a cofoo and calf, and a 
cart-mare, which he keeps for the purpose of carry- 
ing manure upon his land. These articles^ perhaps, 
were designed to give an exact statement of his 
condition in society ; for they seem to agree with 
what Sir John Fortescue considers as sufficient for 
the maintenance of a yeoman. 

It is very honourable to the good sense of the 
English nation, that our best two, early poets, 
Chaucer, and the author of Pierce Ploughman, 
have highly extolled this useful bo^y of mep, while 
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fiNUteenth centuriai imhremlly seem to ipprare 
the msfwd^wA contempt with wUdi the nobles 
ifccted to trett them. The abtinrd pnjndices of 
duvalry on this subject are not ill ezpremed by 
Lydgate^ where he makes Achilles ezpiem his sp* 
prehemuons thau^ 

'' In this rage furious and toood, 

'* Full likely is that all the gentle blood 

*^ Throughout this worlde shall destroyed be; 

** And rural folk (and that were great pi^) 

** Shall have lordship, and wholly govemance : 

** And churles eke, with sorrow and mischance, 

<* In every land shall lordes be alone, 

<< When gentlemen be slayen each one.** 

(Cap. XXX. Sign. U ii. ed. Marsli.) 

There is a curious chi^ter in Sir John Fortescue's 
Treatise de Laudilnu Legtim AngtioB^ which seems 
to prove that the Analler landholders in England 
usually enjoyed more comforts than» from the ge« 
neral language of historianisy we should be led to 
imagine ; for he asserts^ that ** there is scarce a 
^ small village in which you may not find a knighi, 
<* an esquire, or some substantial houieholder, com- 
^' roonjy called a/ranit%ne; o^^men of considerable 
** estates: there are others who are called ^etf* 
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*' holderi,:mi many yeomen of esCates suffldent 
*< to make a substantial jury.'' (Chap. XXIX). 
This wealth he attributes principally to the enclo- 
sure of our pasture-lands. 
. The same writer thus describes the comparative 
poverty of the French common people i ** The same 
** eommons be so ioopoverished and deOtxoyedf that 
** they may unneth (scarcely) live* ' They drink 
^* water ; they eat apples^ with bread right brown, 
*^ made of rye. They eat no flesh, but if it be 
'^ seldom a little lard/ or of the entrails or heads of 
*^ beasts slain for the nobles and- merchants of the 
*< land. They wearen no woollen, but if it be a 
*^ poor coat under their outermost garment, made 
** of great canvass, and call it a frock. Their hosen 
^< be of like canvass, and passen not their knee, 
*< wherefore they be gartered and their thighs bare. 
** Their wives and children gone barefoot ; they 
** may in none otherwise live. For some of them 
** that was wont to pay to his lord for his tenement, 
** which he hireth by the year, a scute {a cnmn), 
" payeth now to the king over that scute, five 
** scutes. Wherethrough they be artyd (compelled) 
^* by necessity so to watch, labour, and grub in the 
** ground for their sustenance, that their nature is 
** much wasted, and the kind of them brought to 
*' nought. They gone crooked, and>are feeble, not 

VOL. I. X 
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** able to fighV^ ^c. (Fortescue on MonarGhy, 
Cfaap. III.) 

But though the lower orden of people in Engboid 
were so advantageously distinguished from those of 
other nations by a superiority in food and cloth- 
ing, their domestic buildings seem to have been 
much inferior to those tm the continent ; and this 
inferiority continued even down to the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, as appears from the omfession 
of Harrison. 

** In old time/' says he, '< the housesof the Britons 
« were slightly set up with a few posts, and many 
*^ radels (hurdles)^ with stable and all offices under 
«( one roof; the like whereof almost is to be seen in 
'' the fenny countries and northern parts unto this 
^ day, where, for lack of wood, they Kte enforced 
^ to continue this ancient manner of building.*' — 
** So in the open and champaign countries, they are 
^ enforced, for want of stuff, to use no siuds* at all, 
^ but only frank-posts," — ^* and such principals ; 
*^ with here and there a girding, whereimto they 
** fasten their splints or radels, and then cast It all 
*< over with thick clay, to keep oiit the wind, which 
** otherwise would annoy them. Certes, this rude 
** kind of building made the Spaniards in QueeQ 
^ Mary's days to wonder, but chiefly when they 
• The upright beams. Sax* 
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^* saw what large diet was used in many of theiie ' 
<' so homdy cottages ; insomnch that one of no 
** small reputation amongst them said after this 
<^ manner : < These English/ qiioth he, ^ have their 
<< houses made of sticks and dirt, but they &re 
** commonly so weU as the king.'*' (Harrison's 
Description of England'^ prefixed. to Hdlinshed^ 
p. 187.) 

We have already seen that glazed windows* are 
always mentioned by our early poets with an air 
of affectation which evinces their rarity ; so that 
we are not surprised at being told that the yeomen 
and formers were perfectly contented with windows 
of lattice. Rooms provided with chimnies are also 
noticed as a luxury by the author of Pierce Plough- 
man : but it is difficult to read with gravity the 
sagacious observations of Hairrison on the ill con« 
sequences attending the enjoyment of warmth with- 
out the risk of suffocation. ** Now,'' says he, *^ have 
** we many chimnies, and yet our tenderlings com- 
** plain of rheumsj catarrhs, and poses {colds in 
** the head). Then had we none but reredasseffj;^ 

* AndenoD (History of Commerce, vol. I. p. 90, edit. 
1764) says, that they were first introduced into England 
in 1180. 

f Thb word ii fometimet ated to express some part of 
a chimney, and lometUiies a sabstitote for one. It seenn 
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** aAd our heads did nerer ache* For as the smoke 
** in those days was supposed to be a sufficient 
** hardening for the timber of the house» so it was 
^* reputed a £kc better medicine to keep the good 
^* man and his ftmiljr from the quacke {aguef) or 
^po9es wherewith, as then, very few were oft ac- 
<* ^uainted.'! (Description of England, p. 212.) 

After witn^ing the indignation which the au- 
thor has vented against the *^ tenderling^* of his 
time, the reader may possibly learn with some sur* 
prise,' that, from the latter end of the thirteenth to 
near the sixteenth century, persons of all ranks, 
and of both sexes, were universally in the habit of 
deeping quite naked. This custom is often alluded 
to by Chaucer, Grower, Lydgate, and all our an- 
cient writers. In the Squire of Lam Degree there 
is a curious instance : 

^' she rose, that lady dear, 

<* To take her leave of that squySre 

*' All so naked as she was bom, 

^ She stood her chamber-door before." 

[Vers. 671.] 

In the ^< Aresta Amorum,'' (Ar. Ill), a lieufy, 
who had stipulated to throw a nosegay to her lover 

to mean a plate of iroo, or pM-hapi a coatios of brick,- to 
eMble the wall to resist the I 
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on a particular night in each week/ complains of 
the difficulty she found in escaping to the window, 
** oH par fois etoit toute nue par 1' espace de dieux 
^' grosses heures.*' This strange practice prevailed 
at a time when the day-dress of both sexes was 
much warmer than at present ; being generally 
bordered^ and often lined, with furg; insomuch, 
that numberless warrens were established in the 
neighbourhood of London for the purpose of sup- 
plying its inhabitants with rabbets' skins. 

Perhaps it was this warmth of clothing that ena- 
bled our ancestors, in defiance of a northern cli- 
mate, to serenade their mistresses with as much 
perseverance as if they had lived under the torrid 
zone. Chaucer thought he had given us the date 
of his Dream with sufficient exactnesis, when he 
described it as happening 

'' Abqut such hour as lovers weep 
" And cry after their ladies' grace.** 

[Vers. 55,J 

In France, as appears ftrom the work already 
, quoted, the lovers were sometimes bound to con- 
duct '* les tabourins et les bos meQestrier$" to the 
doors of their mistresses between midnight and 
day-break, on every festival throughout the year; 
. though the principal season for such gallantry was 
the beginning' of May, when the windows were 
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ornamented with pots of maijoranii and may-poles 
hung with garlands carried through the streets, and 
raised before every door in succession. This was 
called, reveiUer Us pots de marioUnney and planter 
U mat. The same season appear? to have been 
chosen by English lovers for the purpose di crying 
after their ladies grace* 

In houses, of which the walls were made of clay, 
and the floors of the same materials, and where the 
stabling was under the same roof with the dwell- 
ing I'odms, the furniture was not likely to be cost^ 
ly. Of this thie author just quoted received from 
some ancient neighbours the following description : 
** Our fathers (yea and we ourselves also) have 
^' lien fiill oft upon straw pallets, on rough mats, 
*^ covered only with a sheet, under coverlets maid 
" of dagswain^ or hopharlots* (I iise their own 
** terms), and a good round log under their heads, 
<* instead of a bolster or pillow. If it were so 
" that our fathers, or the good man of the house, 
'< hac(, within seven years after his marriage, pur- 
'< chased a mattress or flock bed, and thereto a 
^< sack of chaff to rest his head upon, he thought 
<< himself to be as well lodged as the lord of the 

« baj. Sax. (from whence daggle or draggle) any thing 
pendent, a ilired. The term therefore seems .to mean any 
pt^ched materials, like tboie worn by the poorest country 
people* 2 
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^* town ; that, peradventare^ lay seldcmi in a bed of 
<* down or whole feathers/ ~^' As for saryants, if 
** they had any sheet above them, it was well; for 
^y seldom had they any under their bodies, to keep 
'< tbemfromtheprickingstrawsthatran oft through 
'^ the canvas of the pallet, and rased their hardened 
« hides/' (P. 188.) 

The progress of improvement in building was 
from clay to lath and plaster, which was formed in- 
to pannels between the principal timbers ; to floors 
or pargets (as Harrison calls them, i. e. parquets) 
coated with plaster of Paris ; and to ceilings over- 
laid with mortar and washed with lime or plaster 
*^ of delectable whiteness;^' Countiry houses were 
generally covered with shingles ; but in towns the 
danger of fires obliged the inhabitants to adopt 
the use of tile or slate. These latter buildings 
were very solid, and consisted of many stories pro- 
jecting over each other, so that the windows on 
opposite sides of the street nearly met. ** The 
'* walls of our houses on the inner sides (says Har- 
** rison),-— be either hanged with tapestry, arras- 
** work, or painted cloths^ wherein either divers 
'< histories, or herbs, beasts, knots, and such like, 
** are stained, or else they are seeled with oak of 
^ our own, or wainscot brought hither out of the 
<' east countries.'' (P. 187.) Tbis relates, of course. 
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to the hornet of the weaMiy, which he abo repre- 
tents as abounding in pbte and pewter* In earlier 
ftimesy wooden platters, bowls, and drmldng vessels 
were uniTeriaUy Qted, excepting in the houset of the 
noUet* InFranoe, if we may believe M.deFttoI- 
my (Vie priv^e det Francois), slices of bread, call- 
ed ** pains tranckoirs,*' were used as a substitute 
for plates till the reign of Louis XIL« 

Though our readers are not likely to be much 
enamoured wilh Lydgat^s poetry, Uiey will per- 
haps pardon the following exteact from his ** Lon- 
.** don Lyckpenny,'?t (Harl. MSS. 367) in fii- 

• Mr Rltson otaMrret (<' Ancient Engleish Metrical Ro- 
manceei/' III. 439) that ** M. Le Grand d*Aa8fy-<and not, 
" at mister Ellis says, M. de l*aainy),— was the authour of 
*' La vie pri^^ des Francois,** which has e^en his name la 
>* the title-page.'* If Mr Ritson bad been as well read in 
Mr Le Grand's work as he is in the title-page, he wonld 
have known that thi^ was not the book I meant to qvote : 
and If he will turn to the ** Melanges d'une grande BIbllo- 
theque,** generally attributed to M. de Paulmy, he will find, 
in p. 114of voL III. containing ^*La Vleprivee des Fran- 
cois,** the passage I did quote. 

f " Some call London a lick-penny (as Pjari^ is called, by 
** some, a piehpune) because of feastlngs, with other occa- 
** sioni of etpence and allarements, which cause so many 
*< nnthrifts among country gentlemen, and others, who flock 
** into her, in such excesslTe multitudes," Ilowell't Lopdi- 
nopoFis, pf 406. 
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your of some curious particulars whidh it contains 
respecting the city of London. The entire poem 
. is to he found in Mr Strutt's View of Manners, 
&c. YoL III. p. 59, &C. in which, however, Uiere 
are some trifling errors. Lydgate supposes lum- 
self to have come to town in search of legal re- 
dress for some wrong, and to have visited succes- 
sively the King's Bench, the court of Common 
Pleas, the court of Chanceiy,and Westminster halL 



Within the hall, neither rich, nor yet poor 
Would do for me ought, although I should die : 

Which seeing, I gat me out of the door. 
Where Flemings began on me for to cry« 
** Master, what will you copen * or buy i 

" Fine felt hats ? or spectacles to read i 

*^ Lay down your silver, and here you may speed." 

Then to Westminster gate I presently went. 

When the sun was at high prime : 
Cooks to me they took good intent, * 

And proffered me bread, with ale, and wine^ 
' Eibs of beefy both fat and full fine ; 
A fiur cloth they gan for to spread. 
But, wanting money, I might not be vped^ 

' JToopen, Flem. is to boy* 
' TooIk notice, paid attention. 
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Then unto London I did me hie. 
Of all the land it beareth the price ; 

** Hot peascods !" one began to cry, 
** Strawberry ripe, and cherries in the ry$e P* ' 
One bade me come near and buy some spice ; 

Pepper, and saffiron they gan me bede; * 

But» for lack of money, I might not speed* 

Then to the Cheap I gan me drawn. 
Where much people I saw for to stand ; 

One offered me velvet, silk, and lawn. 
Another he taketh me by the hand, 
** Here is Paris thread, the finest in the land !'' 

I never was used to such things, indeed ; 

And, wanting money, I might not speed. 

Then went I forth by London sfonct ^ 
Throughout all Canix^ke street : 

Drapers much doth me ofiered anon ; 

Then comes tne one cried <* hot sheep's feet ;'* 
One cried mackerel, rysses green * another gan 
greet i ^ 

' On the twig. * Bid. 

3 A fragment of London stone is still preserved in Can<^ 
Bon-street, formerly called Canwick, or Candlewick- 
street. Stowe, in hu account of Candlewick Ward, refers 
to this ballad* 

^ Green rushes. ' Cry. 
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One bade me buy a hood to cover my head ; 
But, for want of money, I might not be sped. 

Then I hied me unto East-Cheap, 

One cries ribs of beef, and many a pie ; 

Pewter pots they clattered on a heap ; 
There was harp, pipe, and minstrelsy ; 
Yea by cock ! nay by cock ! some began cry ; 

Some sung of Jenken and Julyan for their meed ; 

But, for lack of money, I might not speed. 

Then into Comhill anon I yodcy 
Where was much stolen gear : among 

I saw where hung mine owne hood, 
That I had lost among the throng ; 
To buy my own hood I thought it wrong : 

I knew it, well as I did my creed ; 

But, for lack of money, I could not speed. 

The tavemer took me by the sleeve, 
" Sir/* saith he, " will you our wine assay V^ 

I answered, ^^ that can not much me grieve, 
^* A penny can do no more than it may ;'' 
I drank a pint, and for it did pay ; 

Yet, sore a-hungered from thence I yede^ 

And, wanting money, I could not speed, &c. 

I^ydgate has here ridiculed^ with more pleasantry 
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than usually belongs to him, the importunate civi* 
lity of the lower tradesmen. The attraction of 
customers seems to have been by the more opu- 
lent shopkeepers assigned to their apprentices; 
for PerUtifB, French physician, who visited England 
in the reign of Edward VI., says, ^ Vous verrez a 
** Londres des apprentifs avec des robes contre 
** leurs boutiques, nuds t^tes, et contre les murailles 
'** de leurs maisons ; tellement, qu'en passant parmi 
** les rues, vous en trouverez cinquante ou soixante 
«< contre les murailles^ comme idoles^ ayant leurs 
** bonnets k la main." * He seems to have been 
much surprised at our shops, which he says are 
clmiys open^ like those of the barbers in France^ and 
have glass toind&ns, generally adorned loUh pats of 
Jknaers : but he particulariy notices the wealth of 
the tavern-keepers, and the neatness of their rooms; 
for he says, ** aux tavemes (vous verrez) force 
** foindessus les planchersde bois,f et force oreillers 

* ? Description des Royaulmes d'Aiigleterreet d^Escoase. 
'< Par. 1568.*' Reprinted wiih notes, Lood. 1715. 4to. 

f Erasmus, in a letter to Franciscus, Wol8ey*s ph^rsician, 
ascribes tlie plague (then ver^ common in England) and the 
sweating siclcness to the sluttfehness which this cnstom 
tended to perpetuate. The floon, he says, are commonly 
of clay, strewed with rushes s under which lies unmo- 
lested a putrid mixture of beer, stinlLing fragments of food, 
and all sorts of nastiness. He also ceosorcs the fllth of 
4|iir streets, and even the constmction of oor honses, the 
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** et tapisseries sar lesquels les royageurs se aostis- 
" ent {assei/ent»**) This practice of spreading hay 
or rushes on the floors seems to have been at least 
coeval with the arrival of the Normans. Carpets,* 
though introduced as early as the Crusades, were 
hitherto only used as coverings for chairs, or for 
tables, particularly for side-boards, or (as our an- 
cestors called them) cup-bardespf on which their 
plate or pewter was exhibited* 



rooms of which ought to have, ashe thinks, some windows in 
every direction. He farther coimplalns, that these windowsr, 
tbotigh they excluded the wind, admitted unwholesome cur- 
rents of air. To explain this part of his letter^ which is rather 
obscure, it may be proper to observe, that the IllQminationa 
in many MSS. represent the windows as composed of three 
compartments, of which the Idwest consisted of a close lat- 
tice-worlc,the upper of glass, while the' central compartment 
was quite open. Two-thirds only of these windows were 
usually closed ivith shutters, the upper part being left for 
the admission of light. Such -A pairtial shelter could not so 
totally exclude the air as to satisfy such an invalid as £ra»« 
mus. (See Jortin^s Life of Erasmus, vol. IF. p. 341.) 

* Gilt and painted leather, being often applied to the 
same purposes a^ a' carp'et, was frequently ealled by the 
same name. Among tfhe goods betonging to Henry Y. and 
sold to pay his debts, were some *' carpetz de cair," va-* 
lued at 35. id, the piece. (Rolls of Pari. A. D. 142.^) 

f In the inventory of furniture belonging to the bed- 
chamber of lieory VIII* at Hampton Court, were two 
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The stately castles of our nobility do not require 
any description here; because, having been in- 
tended for the purpose of resisting the attacks of 
an enemy, they were constructed with such soli- 
dity as to survive the depredations of time ; and are, 
in some instances, preserved to the present day 
with little alteration in their external appearance. 
Their interior furniture, indeed, was of a more 
perishable nature : but a few oaken benches and 
tables, raised on strong trestles, sometimes morticed 
into the floor, and sometimes with folding legs, a 
bed, a pair of andirons, or dogs, with their acoom* 
paniment of tongs, or a chafer (chafing-dish,) ge- 
nerally formed the whole inventory of the best 
fiimished apartment. 

. When we consider our great feudal barons, in- 
habiting their solitary " dungeons^*' without the 
use of letters, or the comforts of that mixed so- 
ciety which civilization has gradually introduced, 
we shall at first be teitapted to suspect that the 
** sadness of demeanour,^ which was the charac- 
teristic of good breeding, arose from the dulness 
and uniformity of their lives* Yet the list of their 
amusements, though differing in some particulars 
from those of their successors, was extremely nu- 

joinMl cup&ordf.— Item, one joyned-^oolf &c. (Strutt's Man- 
ners, &€• vol. III. p. 68.) 
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merous. Much time must have been dedicated to 
the practice of fighting, both in jest and in earnest; 
because romance is principally employed in descri« 
bing the one, and history contains little more than 
their exploits in the other* The mystery of the 
woods f or science of hunting, required no less study 
of mind and labour of body than the conduct of a 
military expedition ; and, at a time of the year 
when venison was the only fresh meat that could 
be procured, it was, perhaps, a necessary occupa- 
tion; Hawking, or the mystery ofriversy by which 
they principally supplied their tables with wild 
fowl, and which required little preparation^ was an 
almost daily source of amusement ; and when the 
weather was such as to preclude the possibility of 
these exercises, there still remained the sedentary 
recreations of chess, back-gammon» and various 
other games on the tables^ music, dancing, ques- 
tions of love, and stories of pas);, or the anticipa-* 
tion of future tournaments. 

But a very principal business of life was eating 
and drinking. It is true that, for some time after 
the conquest, the Norman nobles were satisfied 
with two moderate meals in a day ; but it was at 
length discovered that no less than five might, 
without much inconvenience, be introduced into 
the same period; and that three hours were by no 
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\ tck> long for the prindpal meal* aUowing for 
the ceremonies of wiskiiig/^ of marnhalling the 
guesti and the diahes, and listening to the tales or 
music of the minstrels. Public suppers were gene* 
rally foUowed by dancing ;f and that by the rear- 

* It leems tbat.the whole compaoy washed in sacccauoA, 
and that it was usual for the mistress of the house to lead 
out for this purpose the ^est whom she particularly wbh- 
ed to dlstlngdish. In the fttbliaa of te chevaUer quifaUoit 
pmrUr^ &c. the author says — 

£t la comtcsse pour laver 

Prit par les maios le chevalier, 

£t i^uis le comte, et les pucelleir; 
Les dames, et les demoiselles 
Lavent aprdsj et 1' autre genl. 
f In the same fabliau it is said — 

Avlat qu*il fut terns de souper, 
Si s*en rallerent, palr-ik-iMiify 
Si comme an matin s*a88eolr« 
Moult furent bien servis le soir 
De Tiandes k giraat plente 
Kt de vins & lenr volonte. 
Aprb manger chacun commence - 
0e fkire caroles et danses, 
Taot qu*il fut heure de couchen 
Paris emmeoeDt le cheTalier 
Eh sa chambrc, oik fait fut son lit ; 
£t Ilk, burent par grant delit, 
Puis prirem con/^e, &c. 
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anpper, or coll&tion, consisting of sfnced cakes and 
medicated wines. 

In all the above-mentioned amusements (war 
and tilting only excepted) the ladies appear to have 
participated : indeed, their will was the motive of 
every action. And hence, while the stouter knights 
were exchanging wounds and' bruises for their di» 
version, the less valorous courtiers were employed 
in devising those'astonishingVaricJties of dress and 
changes of &shion which dtstinguishied the four- 
teenth century,' to the gr^at scandal of our simple 
historians, who deplored the waste of time and 
money, and the distortion of the human shape» 
prdduced by modes so *^ destitute and desert from 
<< allold honest and good usage/' The pointed 
shoes, the trailing sleeves, the party-coloured dou* 
blets and mantles, and i&decorons ho6e of the men, 
and the homed-capd, and strait-laced bodices, or 
stays, of the women, are mentioned by many his- 
torians with pious horror.* The monk' of Glaston' 



* The most pernicloas fashioii in nse amongit tlie* women 
6t tbe fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was that of paint- 
k|g. But it may be hoped that it wlis confined (as it is in 
Russia) to the lower ranlcs of th^ community. In a sirvente^ 
written in ridicule of old ladies, by Augier, a troubadour 
of the twelfth century, be says, *' Je ne pent souiiirir le 
*' teint blanc et rouge queles vieilles se font arec I'ooguent 

YOL, I. T 
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bury telb ub they wore such atraif; doAest dm 
they had long fox taib sewed under their garmeotis 
to hold them forth ; and, in his indignation against 
sach an insidioos specieB of lining, exclaims— *' the 
** which disguisingSy and pride, peradventure, a& 
** terward brought forth and caused many mishq^ 
^ and mischief in the reafan of En^and.^' {Cax^ 
ton's Chronicle). 

One of our old minstretey author of a rotoance 
called << The Sfi^ of Lmio Degtti* having con* 
trived to enumerate, within a tolerfdl>ly moderate 
compass, all the ammements known to the ftir sex 
during llie middle ages, it may not be amiss to 
tiranscribe the whole passage (as Mr Warton has 
already done), because the book, though printed, 
is extremely scarce.* The heroine of the piece, 
a daughter of the kmg of Hungaiy, bemg plunged 

** dSin ttiif batta, qa'dles a'appllqaent aur le Tisane, et da 
« blanc pardcnaC* Biit. litt, dcs Troafe«dmirs» Tottu I« 
p. 346. It appears, from another piece cited in the same 
work (Tom. 111. p. 167), that the ladies used a miztare of 
^icksiWef and Tarioos 'dni|;i for painting, te well as the 
oommon red and white. 

• Ijfo BIS. of it has tieen teen, and the only printed copj 
known to eaist is among Mr Garrlck's old plays in the Bri- 
tish MliscL'm, from which, however, it is now published en- 
tire in Mr RItson's c<dlection, and the Mbseqneat extiaet 
has been oorrected after his copy. 
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(in consequence of her love for the sqK&r^) m a 
deep melancholy, iho khig» het AtAer, eadftavonrs 
to enliven her imagmation by presenting to her 
the foUowuig picture of the amusements that he 
intends to procure for her : 

** To-mQrrow ye shall on hunting farci 
** And ride, my daughter, in a chare ; * 
'< It shall be covered widi velvet red, 
'< And clothes (^ fine gold all about your head» 
** With damask white, and azure blue> 
** Well diapered* with lilies new. 
** Yoxxr pomeBes^ shall be ended with gold^ 
** Your chains enamelPd, many a fold ; 
** Your mantle of rich degreie, 
*' Purple pall, * and eqnine^^e, ' 

<* Jennets of Spain that ben so whil^, 
'^ Trapped to the ground with velvet bright* 

* Car, or chariot. ^ VaricgftM. 

3 P&mel k loterpreti^ by La Conbe, ^ soite d*qnifm^ttt 
(' aox liabitsr^iie." Mr EHMia dtfliiM pmnsb << hftlk, 
" apples." 

. 4 M Fint'clotfai useM fbr the robtt pf ikii^ priaeces, and 
*f pcnonsofnokerconeqaeace: ^jmenHlfpurpelmfurfHr* 
** —la Langham Letter, iffTi, wt Meet with << a pall of 
^ White iAUl." «« It is now cooaned to velvet, Madweia, 
'* and funeral processlom. (Rllspa*) ^ Noble. 
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^ Te shall have harp, psaltry, and song, 
** And other mirthes you among. 

** Ye shall have Rumnei^f^ and Malmetyne^* 
" Both Ypocrassef and Vemage ' wine, 
" Mount rose, ♦ and wine Greek * 
" Both Algradtf^ and Respice'' eke, 
'' Antiocbe and BasULrde^^ 
" Pyment^ also, and Gamardy*^ 
** Wine of Greek, and Muscadell, ^ 



' Wine of Romande, in Borgnndy. 

* Malmsey, maivoisie, Fr. 

* Wine of Vernony in Toaraine. 

^ Perliaps wine of Montraciiet, near Beamne ; still in esti- 
mation. ^ ** Le vin Orec is mentioned by 
K Le Grand d'jiiafy.*' (Ritspa). 
^ Docs this mean Spanih wine, from Aigumc} 
7 <' A wine now nnlcnown." (Ritsoa). Qoery, d'espice, 
▼ind'espices*? 

* Jonius calls Tinnm possam (i. e» raisin wine,) via bastard* 
Harrison mentions it as a strong wine, and good for dige»- 
tion. Mr Ritson says Battarde is << a wine of Corsica, so 
** call*d, as is coi)jectnre*d, from being mix*d with lioney. 
** It was a common beverage in London, so late as Shak« 
** speare*s time." 

' " Artificial wine, resembleing clary or bf ppocras ; a 
" mixture, that is, of wioe, honey, and spicees." (Ritson). 

'® Does thit mean choice wine ? wine kept in the^amer, 
or warehoose ? Mr Ritson explains it " a wine of Groaoda.*' 

<« «^ A French wine.'' (RiUon.) 
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<< Both ClarS,\ Pigment, and RocheU:* 
** The red, your stomach to dffyf ' 
** And pots of ose^ set you by* 

** You shall have venison y-bake.; 
** The best wild-fowl that may be take ; 
^' A leash of grey-hounds with you to strike, 
** And hart and hind, and other like. 
'< Ye shall be set at such a ^ry4f>^ 
'< That hart and hind shall come to your fist; 
*' Your disease to drive you fro* 
** To hear the bugles there y-^blow* 

^ Homeward thus shall ye ride 

** On hawkmg by the rivers side, 

** With gos-hawk, and with gentil falcon, 

•* With eglekom,^ and merlyon.'' 

« When you come home your men among, 

«< Ye shall have revel, dances, and song ; 

' ** Clary^ a ^nixtniie of wine and hoDey : cUUrtt, F." 
(Ritson.) 

^ Wine of Rocbelle. 

3 Defend ? Dtffaix^ in old Fr. Is defence (V. La Combe.) 

^ Qa. oseil/e f (sorrel). 

^ A poet, or station, in banting. Tyrwbitt's Gloss. 

6 ** An tgkyl appears to be a species of hawk : see Stnitt*s 
«« jrranncrt, &c Hi. i24«?' (Ritfion). 

7««ifer<ifi,aBpecie8ofhairk: emeriUfm^ F**' (RitMU.) 
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<< Then shall ye go to your even song* 
^* With teoDun and trehteB anoDg, 
<' Thre# acore of oopea of damaak bright 
' < FWIl of pearla they ahaU be fgf^. ' 

'^ Your censefti ihaU be of goldt 
'< fiident with aawe, nMny aMd. 
*^ Your choir nor oigaa*aoiig akali waat 
<* With coualeiHMte and deacaiit^ 
^ The other half on organs play)ng, 
« With young chttdm BiV fiv stnghig. 

^ Then shall ye go to your snppdre, 
^^ And sit in tents in gvete aibir^ 
<< With datfas ^Ammpj^ki to Ae groiiad» 
<< With sapphires set, an4 diamond^ 

♦ #♦*♦* 

*^ An hundred kn^htes, truly told, 
<' Shall play w|th bowls in alleys coldy 
^f Your disease to drive away. 

<< To see the fishes in pools jday^ 
* Siewdl or qattledf |i<^ Fr. 
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** To a draWflxrtdgQ Aad JM ye$ 

** The one half of iCooe, the other of treer 

<' A harge shall meet you &U right, 

** With twenty^our oarg.fuU bright, 

** With trumpets andvith elariao, 

** The firesk water to row up and dowiu 

^' Then shall ye» daughter, ask the wine, 
** WUh spices duit be good andfine« 
*^ Gentil pots, with ginger greeoj 
*^ With dates and daiiitii&s you belweeo* 
** Forty torches, hrenyng hrigbtj 
^ At your bridges to bring you Ught» 
^ Into your chamber they shaU you bring 
<< Willi much oiirth «id mace liking* 



<< Your blankets shall be oifustayne,^ 
«c Your sheets shaU be of eloth of rayne^ * 
** Your head-sheet shall be of peiy ' pyght$ 
** With diamond set» and rubies bright. 

■ Futtaine^ or fiUaign^ Fr. Ii a AIck cotton cloth, of 
which coverlet we still commonly mt4^* 

* Of Renncs in Qritany. ** This cloth is noticed by Chao- 
** cer for its particular softness/' (Ritson)* 

3 Bmbroidcred with precious stones. 
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'' When you are laid in bed so &A, 
^* A cage ot gold shall hang aloft, 
" With long-pepper fair burning* 
*^ And doves that be sweet smelling* 
^* Frankincense and oUbanum, 
*\ That when ye sleep the taste may come. 
^' Andy if ye no rest tnay take, 
** All night minstrels for you shall wake." 

A modem princess might possibly object to 
breathing the smoke of pepper, doves, and frank- 
incense during her sleep ; but the fondness of our 
ancestors for these, and indeed for perfumes of all 
kinds, was excessive. We have seen that Lydgate 
thought it necessary that Venus, when rising from 
the sea, should be enoifUe mthgums and ointments 
rooeeterjbr to smell; ^and Martial d'Auvergne, a 
celebrated French poet of the fifteenth century, 
in his prologue to the Aresta Amorum (Decrees 
of the Court of l«ove), observes of the lady-judges 
of that court, that^. 

Leurs habits sentoient le cypres 
£t le muse si abondamment. 

Que Pon n'eut su 6tre au plus prds 
Sans eternuer largemenU 
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Outre plus, en lieu d'herbe verd, 
Qu^on a accoustum6 d'espandre,v 

Tout le parquet etoit courert ^ 
De romarin et de lavandre. 

In the foregoing description of diversions the 
good kmg of Hungary has forgotten one, which 
seems to have been as great a favourite with the 
English and French as it ever was with the Turkish 
ladies. This is the -bath. It was considered, and 
with great reason, as the best of all cosmetics ; and 
Mr Strutt has extracted from an old MS. of prog- 
nostications, written in the tii;ne of Richard II., a 
medical caution to the women, against ** going to 
" the bather beauty*' during the mon^ of March 
and November. But it seems also to have been 
usual for women to bathe together for the purpose 
. of conversation : for in the fiibliau of Constant du 
Hamel (in Barbazaa's collection) an invitation for 
this purpose occurs to the wife aiB the most natural 
device for effecting her purpose, and her three fe« 
male friends are successfully the dupes of the ar- 
tifice. The generality* of the fabliaux, however, 

• See Le Grand, Tom. III. p. 4&6 ; Tom. IV . p. 175, 832. 
Promiscttow bathing is also exhibited in lome of the early 
specimens of eograying, in iwhich women are often repre* 
septcd as attending men to the bath, as they still do at Berne. 
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wliile they prove that baths, or at least bathing- 
tubsy were to be found even in the houses of the 
poorest tradesmen, evmce also that they were not 
always very, innocently employed ; and those of 
public resort became so inftmous, that their very 
names are expressive of debauchery. 

The reader may possibly be of opinion that the 
q^ectacle of an hundred knights playing at bowls 
^< in aUeifs cM^^ would not be so amusing as even 
the simplest kind of theatrical representations ; and 
fs mysteries^ or miracle-plays, are mentioned by 
Chaucer's Wife of Bath as a common and fashion- 
able diversion, ^ may be diought that one of these 
might have been advantageously substituted for 
the regunent of bowling knights* But the mys- 
teries were for a long time esJiibited only on sta* 
ted festivals ; they were pef^brmod solely by eode^ 
siastics ; they required considerable {Hreparationi 
imd there did not exist in England (the only eoui^ 
try which scans to have beenkaown to the author 

Wenceslans, emperor and kiog of Bohemia, who died in 
1418, was much attached to the bathing girl who attended 
^im daring his ci^ivity, and fbr whose sake he is said 4o 
have l>estowed many priYilcgesand immunities on the owners 
of the baths «t Baden. Her picture occurs very flreqneatly 
in a finely illuminated bible, written at his instance, and still 
preserved in the Imperial library at Vienna. This anecdote 
is aentiofled by I^mbeciiM in his account of that Vi^avy^ 
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of the romance) imy company of actors, at the 
disposal of the court, till after the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

Mr WartoD, in his History of Poetry, has taken 
great pains to discov^ the origin, and trace the 
progress of theatric entertainments in Europe $ 
and, though the sul^ect is much too extenuTe for 
the present work, it may be worth while to pre* 
sent to the reader what seems to be the genend 
outline of his opinion. ' 

He ohsierTes that, as early as the fourth century, 
Gregory Nazianzen, an archbishop and poet, with 
a view of banishing pagan plays £x>m the theatre 
o£ Constantihople, had composed m^ny sacred 
dramas, intended to be substituted for the Greek 
tragedies, with hymns in lieu of the chorus. What* 
ever may have been the result of diis first struggle 
between piety and taste, a second project of a 
simyar nature is stated to have been successfiiL 
The^^hylact, another patriarch, invented or adopt* 
ed, about the year 990, a sort of religious panto- 
mimes and fiurces, since known by the names of 
Fiie des Fws^ Fitt de P Ane^ Ftte des Innoeettis^ 
&c. in the hopes of weaning the people from 
the Bacchanalian and calendary rites, and other 
pagan ceremonies, by the substitution of Christita 
spectacles. These farcasf, passing first mto Itrfj^ 
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suggested the composition of mifsteries, which from 
thence found their way into France, and the rest 
of Europe ; and were every where eagerly adopted 
by the clergy, who were glad to have in their own 
hands ^e direction of a popular amusement, ca- 
pable of riyailing the scandalous pantomimes and 
buffooneries hitherto exhibited at fairs by the jug- 
glers and itinerant minstrels, whom the merchants 
carried with them for the purpose of attracting 
customers. 

A sort of miracle play» or mystery, is said to 
have been acted in Englan4 by the monks of the 
abbey of Dunstable in the eleventh century. This 
was the famous play ofthe Death of Si Catharine, 
At this time, the only persons who could read 
were ecclesiastics ; but, as learning increased/ the 
practice of acting these plays migrated firom the 
monasteries to the universities, which were formed 
on a monastic plan, and in many respects resem- 
Ued the ecclesiastical bodies*. In the statutes o€ 
Trinity-hall, Cambridge, an Imperator^ or prefectui 
ludorum (master of the revels) is ordered to be 
appointed, for the purpose of superintending the 
amusements and plays at Chtistmas ; and a Christ^ 
mas-prince, or lord of misrule^ corresponding to 
the Imperator at Cambridge, was a common tem^ 
porary magistrate at Oxford* 
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The same practice was afterwards introduced 
into our schools, and from hence into the Com- 
panies of singing-boys in the choirs, and ihe law 
societies. All Lylie^s plays, and many of Jonson^s 
and Shakspeare's, were acted by the children of 
the Chapel-royal, assisted by those of St Paul's. 
" Ferrex and Porrex** was acted in 1561, by the 
gentlemen of the Inner Temple, and Gascoighe's 
" Supposes" in 1566, by those of Gray's-inn. . 

It may be proper to observe, diat this sketch, 
though possibly correct in general, is by no means 
so in respect to France; for it appears, that a 
regular company of players was established at 
Pans by a rigUment of Charles VI. in December 
1402, under the title of Les Confreres de la Passion* 
It is said to have been founded by a set of pilgrims 
returning from the Holy Land, who used to assem« 
ble in the public squares to chant, in several parts, 
the miracles of the Yirgin. This company was 
succeeded, during the same reign, by a new one, 
composed of lawyers' clerks belonging to the Par* 
lement and the Chatelety under the direction ^f a 
manager, who* called himself U Prince des SotSf 
and began to exhibit a new and burlesque species 
of entertainments, which, under the successive 
names of Sotties^ Pois-fUfs^ and \eis^\j . Farces, 
continued in fashion till the time of Moliere, 
2 
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CHAPTER XIV- 

Meign of Henry VI. — Hugh de Catnpcden. — 
Thmas Chegtre.—Scoti$h Poets.— Clerk <f 
Tranent. — Holland. — Henry the Mimtrd. 
— Reig;M of Edward IV. and V. — Hard* 
ing. — Scogan. — Norton. — Rf/ii%. — La^ 
Juliana Bemen.-^WilUam of Namfngton. 
— Lord Rivers. — Scatish Poets — Robert 
Henrysoun,t— 'Patrick Johmtoun—and Mer^ 
sar. 

jL hk onlj poets who can be assigned, with anj 

certainty, to the reign of Henry VI., are Hugh 

0E Campedek and Thomas Chestrx, both of 

whom are only known to us as translators ; the 

former having turned into English verse the ro« 

mance of Sidrdc, and iHae )itt;ter the Lay ofLanval^ 

eomposed, or rather panqphrased, from the Breton 

original, by Madem<MselIe Marte^ a Frendi poetesa 

4>f the twelfth century. 

Hie romance of Sidrac ^ is represented by Mr 

Warton as a compendium of Arabimi philosoph}^ 

• «< The hifltory of kyof^ Boccus and Sydracke/* Scci 
I^ndon, printed by Godfray, ISft0» 4to. U» Ritson {BM. 
Poet.) says that MS. copies are not nacoBimoii. There i* 
one in the BodJeian, and another in the Britisli Moseum* 
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tadier than a fable of chivalrj ; and Campeden'ft 
translation as exhibitbg ** no sort of elegance in 
** the diction, nor harmony in the versification.'' 
Chestre's work, on the contrary, besides being 
very fiinciful and entertuning, appears to be writ^ 
ten by an esperienced versifier; because the six- 
lined stanza, in which it is composed, has not in 
any degree fisttered his expression, which is very 
generally natural and easy as well as picturesque. 
It is unnecessary, however, to give any extract 
from this poem, as it has been very lately submitted 
to the public in the Appendix to Mr Way's trans- 
lation of the Fabliaux (Faulder, 1800).* Mr War- 
ton suspects, that the EarlqfnKmhuse^ a metrical 
romance/ of which he has given the anaTysis (Hist* 
Eng. P. voL II. p. 103,) may also have been trans* 
lated by Chestre : but Mr Hitson, who has printed 
it in his collection, is of a different opinion. 

The dearth of names in our poetical catalogue 
towards the middle of die fifteenth centuiy is not 
a proof that the art of po^iOy was at thm tmat 
very little cultivated. The contrary, indeed, is 
most probably true; because many of the old 
ballads preserved in Percy's Reliques of Ancient 
l^nglish Poetry, several of flhe metrical romances^ 
of which a large collectioli still remains in manu- 

• It may n6w be read to tbe otmoit advantage in 'Mr 
Rltsoo's collection of Ancient English Romances, where It 
is printed (do dotebt) with scrapdlonB fidelity. 
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script in our public libraries, and the greater part 
of the fiibulous stories of Robin Hoodf as well as the 
tales of Gamdyn and of Beryn^ so long attributed 
to Chaucer, appear to belong to this period. But 
though Henry VI. was likely to be the patron of 
a talent to which he had himself some pretensions/ 
the general despondence and discontent which 

' Ii> the Nug^ Antiqua, the following wretched lines wot 
ascribed to tbii wretched prince :* 
Kini^donM are but cares ; 

State is devoid of stay ;,. 
Riches are ready snares, 
And hasten to decayw' 

Pleasore is a privy prick 

Which vice doth stiH provoice r 

Pomp nnprompt ; and fame a flame ; 
Power a smouldering smolse* 

Who meaneth ta remove the rock 

Out of the slimy mud. 
Shall mire himsdf, and hardly scape' 

The swelling of the flood. 

This '* prettie verse," as Sir John Harington calls' it", 
■Hist have been known to Baldwin, the first compiler of the 
Mirror for Magistratet, who, in his Tragedy of King Henry 
n., puts the following reflection (being the royal language, 
it appears, almost verbatim) into the nlouth of that unfor- 
tunate monarch s 
^* Oar kingdoms are but cares, our state devoid of stay,' 
'• Our riches ready snares, to hasten our decay : 
** Our pleasures privy pricks, our vices to provoke, 
** Our pomp a pump, our fame a flame, our power a 

smouldiing smoke." 
For the ingenious comparison of pomp to a pump Bald- 
win, and not poor King Henry, must be answerable. 
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ptevailed during a great part of his reign could not 
but discourage men of rank and learning from em> 
ploying their leisure in works of imagination. 

In Scotland, on the contrary, the progress of 
poetry seems to have been uninterrupted ; for 
Dunbar has enumerated no less than eighteen dis- 
tinguished ** makers/' many of whom must have 
flourished as early as the middle of the fifteenth 
century. One of these, Clbrk of Tranent, is 
celebrated as the author of the Adventures of Sjr 
Gaxmin^ a romance, of which two cantos appear to 
be preserved. They are written in stanzas of thir« 
teen Ihies, with alternate rhymes, and much alli- 
teration ; and in a language so very obsolete as to be 
often quite unintelligible. There is, however, a sort 
of wildness in the narrative which is very striking. 
(Vide Pinkerton*s Scotish Poems, 3' vols. 1792.) 

Another Scotish Poet, of the name of Hol- 
land, has left an allegorical satire, called The 
Houlat (the Owl,) composed in the same metre 
with the preceding, and in language equally ob- 
scure, but far less beautiftiL Mr Warton seems to 
have proved that it was written before 1455. (See 
the same collection^) 

But the most interesting composition of this pe- 
riod is the celebrated metrical HutoryofSir WU- 
limn Wallace^ written by a poet whose surname is 
not known, but who is distinguiished by the fami- 
TOL. I. z 
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liar appeUations of Hekrt thb Minstaei. and 
Blind HAa&y. << The date of his book,'' accord- 
ing to the account prefixed to the edition printed 
at P^rth» 179Q» ** and consequently the age in 
** which he lived may be exactly ascertained. In 
•* the time of my irifancy** says Major, " Henry^ 
^ tttAo ixMS bUndJrom his birth^ composed a hook 
^ consisting entirely of the Atchievements of Wil* 
^ Uam Wallace.** Major was bom at North Ber- 
^ wick, in East Lothian, in 1446. It was, th^re- 
^ fore, about the year 1446, that Henry wrote, or 
** made public, his entire histoiy of Wallmae.** 
From the same account it iqppears that he was a 
kind of itinerant minstrel, and that *^ by redting 
** his histories before princes or great men, he 
<Vgained his food and raiment, of which," says 
Major very justly, " he was worthy." 

That a man bom blind should excel in any sci- 
ence is su£Bciently extraordinary, 'though by no 
meaos without example ; but that he should be- 
coine an excellent poet is almost miraculous; be- 
cause the soul of poetry is description. Ferhif#^ 
therefore, it may be easily assumed* that Btenry 
was not inferior in point of genius either to Bar- 
bour or Chaucer, nor indeed to any po^ of any 
age or country: but it is our present business to 
estimate the merit of the work rather thim the 
genius of the. author. 
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The similarity of the subject will naturally induce 
every reader to compare the life of Wallace with 
Barbour's life of Bruce : and on such a compa- 
rison, it will probably be found that Henry excels 
his compcititor in correctness of versification, and, 
perhaps, in perspicuity of language (for both of 
which he was indebted to the gradual improvements 
which had taken place during near a century) ; 
but that in every other particular he is greatly in- 
ferior to his predecessor. Though Henry did not 
invent what he relates, but probably employed 
such materials as he believed to be authentic ; and 
though this may serve as a general excuse for many 
exaggerations and false facts, and, among the rest^ 
for his carr3dng Wallace^ at the head of a victorious 
army, to dictate a peace at St Albans ; yet, to re- 
present the fierce and politic Edward I. trembling 
for his safety in the Tower of London, weeping 
over the body of his nephew, and sending his queen 
to supplicate for a disgraceful peace,— ^is to con- 
found all our ideas of historical characters, and to 
disgust the reader with useless improbability. 

The Bruce is evidently the work of a politician 
as well as poet. The characters of a king, of his 
brother, of Douglas, and of the Earl of Moray, 
are discriminated, and their separate talents always 
employed with judgment ; so that every event is 
prepared and rendered probable by the means to 
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wUdi it 18 attributed : wbereas the U& of WaDice 
18 a mere romanoe^ in which the hero hews down 
whole squadrona with his sio^e arm, and is in- 
debted for every victory to his own muscular 
strength. Both poems are filled with descriptions 
of battles ; but in those of Barbour our attention n 
successively directed to the cool intrepidity of 
King Robert, to the brilliant rashness of Edward 
Bruce, or to the enterprising stratagems of Doug- 
las: while in Henry we find little more than a 
disgusting picture of revenge, hatred, and blood. 
Still, however, it must be confisssed that the life 
of Wallace is a work of very great poetical merit. 
Ihe following extracts are chosen as specimens of 
our author's style in di£ferent kinds of description : 
the first representing a visionary spectre seen by 
Wallace soon after he had put to death one of his 
own partisans, (of the name of Fawdoun,) whom 
he suspected of treachery. The scene is a soli- 
tary castle, called Gask HaU^ at which Wallace 
arrived with a few partisans, after a very distress- 
ing retreat. 

In the Gask Hall their lodging have they taen; 
Fire gat they soon, but meat than had they none. 
Ttoa sheep they took beside them off a fold ; 
Ordain'd to sup into that seemly hold^ 
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Graithit ' in haste some food for them to dight : 
So heard they idato rude homis upon height 
Twa sent he forth to look what it might be ; 
They 'bade right lang, — and no tidings heard he, 
But bouttous * noise so hrymly ^ blew ^ and fast. 
So other twi into the wood forth past. 
Nane come again ; but houstousli/ can btatv : 
Into great ire he sent them forth on raw, ^ 
When he * alane Wa^ace was leavyt there. 
The awful blast aboundyt raickle mair : • 
Than tretoit ' he toeiU they^ had his lodging seen, 
His sword he drew of noble metal keen« 
Syne forth he went where that he heard the horn. 
Without the door Fawdoun was him beforn^ 
(As till his sight) his ami head in his hand. 
A cross he made, when he saw him so stand. 
At Wallace in the head he swaket yare^ * 
And he in haste soon hynt '° [it] by the hair, 
Syne out at him again he couth it cast, 
IniiU his heart he was greatly aghast. 

' Made ready. 

* Huge, boisteroas ? ft seems to come from the Goth, 
kua, ** cam impetQ terri.'* Vid. Ihre Gloss. 
^ Fiercely. Rnddiman's Gloss. ^ SoMSl— Ed. 1790, hlow. 
' In a row, altogether. The edit. 1685 has in row. 
6 So MS.— Ed. 1790, that, 7 Believed. 

> i.e* the enemy. ^ Threw suddenly. '^ Seized. 
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Bight weiU he trowit that was na spreit of man ; 
It was some devil that sic malice began ; 
He wist na isteiU there langer for to bide : 
Up through the haU thus itjycht ' Wallace can glide 
To a close stair — the boardis raiff* in twin : 
Fifteen foot large he lap out of that inn. 
Up the water suddenly he couth fare ; 
Again he blent ' what 'perance he saw there ; 
He thought he saw Fawdoun, that ugly sire. 
That haiU^ hall he had set in a fire ;^ 
A great rafter he had intiU his hand ; 
Wallace as than no langer would he stand. 
Of his good men full great mervail had he. 
How they were tynt^ through Imjeyle'' fantasy. 
Trust right well that all this was sooth indeed ; 
Suppose that it no point be of the creed. 
« * ♦ • ♦ ♦ « 

By 9k mischief ^ his men might be lost, 
Drownjrty or slain amang the IngUs ^ host. 
Or what it was in likeness of Fawdoun, 



> B0I4. ^ Split, were Hmb. 

« Looked. In the edit. 1685, it is hknked, 

♦ Whole. 

s *« Upon the houses and aU the rest on fire.** £dit. 168&. 

« Lost 

7 Probably the same as/ey, fiital. (Rudd. Ql) 

* English. 
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Which brought his men to sudden confiisiouny^— 

#♦♦♦♦* * 

I cannot speak of ^ divinity, &c. 

(Book V. ver. 175, &c.) 

The following incident is of a less terrific nature. 
Wallace had a mistress at Perth, whom he visited 
in the disguise of a priest ; but he was accidentally 
discovered, and his mistress seized, and prevailed 
on by threats and promises to betray her gallant 
admirer. When every preparation has been made 
to surprise him-* 



• he entryt ' in the town 



WUtand no thing of all this £edse treasodn, 

Till her chamber he went ha mair abaid.* 

She welcomed him, and full great pleasance made. 

What that they wrought I cannot graiMy ^ say ; 

Right unperfyt I am of Venus' play : 

Biit hastily he graithit * him to gang. 

Than she himtookf aadspeir^dgiff^he thought lang? 

She Bskyt him that night with her to bide : 

Soon he said, *^ Nay ! for chance that may betide ! 

** My men are left all at mis-rule for me ; 

' Entered. * Withont more abode^ i. e. delay. 

3 Readily. ^ Made ready, prepared. 

' Asked if lie tlioaglit the time long, {. e. if he was tired. 
8 
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** I jpaay not sleep tfais night nhik I them see P' 

r^it weepyt she, and said fuH oft, «« Alas! 

** That I was made! wi worth the cursyt cause ! 

** Now have I lost the best man Uoand is : 

'< O feeble mind, to do sa foul amiss ! 

** O waryit ' wit, wicked, and toariance. 

** That me has brought into this myschefvU chance I 

<< Alas/' she said, ** in world that I was wrou^t ! 

** ^yff^ this * pain on myself might be brought I 

" I have ^sercit to he hrynt in a gleid** ^ 

When Wallace saw she ner qfmti couth toeid^^ 
In his armis he caught her soberly. 
And said, <*Dearheart,toAahas mis-done aught? I?'* 
** Nay, I,''quoth8ljie, '^hasfalsely wrought thistrain, 
** I have you sold ! right now ye will be slain !'' 
She told him of her treason tiU an end 
As I have said ; what needis mair legend ? 
At ^ her he ^eir'd giff^shejbrthought ^ it sure .• 
" Wa I yea,** she said, " and shall do evermare ! 
" My voari/ed toerd'' in world I mpn « fulfill t 
** Te mend this 'miss I would bum on a hill !" 

« Cursed. (Werian, Sax.) * So MS.— Ed. 1790. his. . 

3 Deserved to be burnt in a coal fire* 

^ She conld not imagine any costriTance ? 

s 0/her he asked, &c. ^ Repented. 

7 Destiny* " Must. 

6 
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He comfort her, and bade her haye no dreidi 
" I will,** he said, " have some part of thy tveid'* * 
Her gown he took on him, and courches * ab : 
" Will God I shall escape this treason fidse, 
** I thee forgive f ' withoulyn wordis iwnir. 
Hid kissyt her, «yne took his leave to fare. 
His burli/ ^ brand that help'd him oft in need, 
Iligh^ privily he hid it under that noeid^ * 
To th^ south gate the gaynest ^ way he drew. 
Where that he found of armyt men enem* ^ 
To them he told« dissemblyt countenance, 
<< To the chamber, where he was upon chance, 
<< Speed fast !" he said ** Wallace is lockyt in !'' 
Fra him they sought withoutyn noise or din, 
To that same house ; about they can them cast. 
Out at the gate than Wallace gat full &st. 
Right glad in heart when that he was without, 
Right fast he yeide^ ^ a stour pace, and a stout. 
Tina him beheld, and said, *^ We will go see I 
*' A stakoart ^ quean, forsooth, yon seems to be.'' 
Him they followit, &c. 

(Book IV. ver. 731, &c) 

The abruptness of this author's manner has very 

' Dress. ^ Kerchief, from couvre chef, Fr, that which 
covers the head. ^ Shakspeare uses the word for huge ; 

but it seems to be derived from the Old French word bowra 
(bonrrer, frapper,) to strike. La Combe. ^ Clothing. 

' Readiest. <^ Enongh. ^ Went. > Bold. 
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oAsn a dramatic e£fect» and gives considerable life 
and spirit to his narrative, which, on account of 
his blmdness, he was uni^le to diversify with those 
beautiful pieces of picturesque description in which 
the Scotish poets in general have so particularly 
excelled. The relation of Wallace's fishing adven- 
ture in the first book ; that of his engagement with 
the ** red reiflhr*' (rover), in the ninth ; and seve- 
ral smaller incidents, dispersed through the work, 
are sketched with singular ability, and prove that 
Henry was a great master of his art, and that he 
deserved the popularity which he acquired among 
his countrymen, and which he continues to retain, 
after the lapse of more than three centuries. 

Of the almost numberless editions of this work, 
the most elegant, and apparently the most correct, 
is that of Perth, 1790, in three small volumes, which 
professes to be exactly copied (rem the MS. in the 
Advocates' library at Edinburgh. 

The only poets who occur in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV . are, John Hardiko, whose ckrotdck is 
beneath criticism in point of composition, and can 
only be an object of curiosity to the antiquary : 
John Scogan, whose pretended jests were pub- 
lished by Andrew Borde, a mad physician in the 
court of Henry VIIL, and John Norton and 
George Ripley, whose didacHcpoems m the si^ 
ject ofakhymy are preserved, together with much 
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other trash, in the strange fiurrago edited ky Ash- 
mole, under the title of ** Theatrum Chemicum/' 
But the greatest literary curiosity of this reign 
is the work of the Lady Juliana, sister to Richard 
Lord Bebnebs, and prioress of the nunnery of 
Sopewell, which was written in 1481, and publish- 
ed soon after at the neighbouring monastery at St 
Albans. It contains treatises on hawkiog, hunting, 
and heraldry : in all of which the good lady seems 
to hare rivalled the most eminent professors of those 
arts. A second edition, which was prmted at Lon- 
don by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1496> contains an 
additional treatise on the art of angling ; as also a 
sort of lyrical epilogue to the book of hunting, 
which is not entirely devoid of merit. In the third 
edition (printed partly by Robert Toy, and partly 
for him by William Copland), the treatise on he- 
raldry is wanting ; but the epilogue is preserved. 
It is as follows : 

To have a faithful frie7id.* 
A fiuthful friend would I fain find. 

To find him there he might be found ; 
But now is the world wext so unkind. 

That friendship is fall to the ground* 

• Tbfa tlUc is from Toy's ed.-^W. de Warde*s, from 
which the text is giTen, has none. 
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MoWy ft Ineiid I hsve mooa^ 
Tliat I will neither &!»■ necant; 

But, of all fiienck in fidd or town. 
Ever gramercy mine own pune. 

My purse it is mj privy wife: 

(This song I dare both sing and si^ :) 
It parteth men of muche strife. 

When every man for himsdf shall pi^. 
As I ride in ridi array 

For gold and rilver men win mejhuruh : ^ 
By this matter I dare well say 

Ever gramercy mine own purse. 

As I ride with gold so rede^ 

And have to do with landys law. 
Men for my money will make me speed. 

And for my goods they will me ktunoe : 
More and less to me will draw, 

Both the better and the worse : 
By this matter I say in sauoe ^ 

Ever gramercy mine own purse. 

It fell by me upon a time. 

As it hath doo by many one mo^ 

'* Execrate. 

* Probably >Iat(er; bat the rhyme is indefensible. 

* Proverbially* 
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My horse, my neat, my sheep, my swine; 

And all my goods they fell me fro : 
i went to my friends and told them so ; 

And home again they bade me truss : 
I said again, when I was wo. 

Ever gramercy mine own purse. 

Therefore I rede you, sires aO, 

To assay your friends or ye ha?e need : 
For, and ye come down and have a &11, 

Full few of them for you will grede.*' 
Therefore, assay them every one. 

Both the better aud the worsen— 
Our Lord, that shope both sun and moon, 

Send us spending in our purse ! 

Thetreatise on hunting, though written4n rhyme;, 
has no resemblance to poetry : the other parts of 
the work are professedly written in prose* 

Mr Warton notices, as contemporary with dame 
Juliana^ William ov Nassykotom, a proctor in 
the ecclesiastical court of York, who translated, in 
1480, into English verse, a Latin ei9ay on the Tri" 
mty^ written hy John qfWaldenhy^ an Augustine 
friar of Yorkshire. About the same time was pub- 
lished an anonypaous work, called The Calek- 
PAR OF Shepherds, translated from the ^\ Cdkn* 
' Ccy^ lament. 
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drier des BgrgersJ* It is a sort of perpetual alma- 
nack, consisting of mingled prose and verse, and 
containing, like many of our modern almanacks, 
a vast variety of heterogeneous matter. 

A baUad written by Anthony Widville or 
WooDVYLLB, EARL oT RivERs, duriog hiff Con- 
finement in Pontefract Castle (vide Percy's Re« 
liques, voL II. p. 44, last edit, or Ritson^s An- 
cient Songs, p. 87), completes the catalogue of 
English poetry for this period. 

Among the minor poets of Scotland, at this time^ 
the most conspicuous, perhaps, is Robert Hcnrt- 
souN, of whose lifb, however, no anecdotes are 
preserved, except that, according to Sir Francis 
Kinaston, his Latin tralislator, he was a school- 
master at Dunfermling. His Testament and Com* 
plaint of Cresseide are to be found in Urrjr^s edi- 
tion of Chaucer, and several of his poems are in- 
serted m Lord Hailes's extracts from the Banna-» 
. tyne MS. Among the best of these is the popular 
ballad of Robene and Makyne ; but the most sin- \ 
goiar is the following, which is called 
The Garment of good ladies. 
Would my good lady love me best. 

And work after my wiD, 

I should a garment goodliest 

Gar make her body tilL 

* Cause to be made to her slnpe. 
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Of high hoDoiir should be her hoody 

Upon her head to wear. 
Garnished with^gdvemance, so good 

Na deeming should her deir. > 

Her sark * should be her body nest. 

Of chastity so whke ; 
With shame and dread together mixt, 

The same should b6 perfyt* ^ 

Her kirtle should be of clean constdnce^ 

Lacit with lesum ^ love ; 
The mailyeis ^ of continuance. 

For never to remove. 

Her gown should be of goodliness. 

Well ribbon'd with renown ; 
PurfiO^d ^ with pleasure in Uk plaGe» 

Furrit with fine fashioihu 

Her belt should be of benignity. 
About her middle meet ; 

' No opinions should dismay her; i. e« she should have 
no cause to fear censure* 

» Shift. 5 Perfect. ♦ Loyal. 

' Net-worlK, Fr. i here it means the eyelet-holes fovla** 
cing her kirtle* 

^ Tarfili^ Fr. \ fri^fed, or bordered* ^ £{wb> 
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Her mantle of humility. 
To <AoS' both wind and toffV.* 

Her hat should be of fair having^ I 

And her tippet of truth; • I 

Her pateki of good pan^figf ^ \ 

Her haU-rihbm ofruth.^ 

I 
Her sleeves should be of esperance^ 

To keep her^a despair : 
Her glovis of ^ good govemanoe» 

To hide her fingers fidr* 

Her shoen should be of sickernesscx^ 

In sign that she not slide ; 
Her hose of honesty, I guess, 

I should for her provide* 

Would she put on this garment gay, 

I durst swear by my j«t/?, ' 
That she wore never green nor gray 

That set^ her half so xoeill.9 

Lord Hailes, in his notes on this poem, which 
be supposes to be *< a sort of paraphrase of 1 Tim.. 

' Soffer* ^ Wet. ^ Thinking. I do not onderetand 
the word pateUt (pateUette. Fr.) unless it mean lappet* 

* Her neck-ribbon of pity. ^ So the MS.— Lord Hailes 
inserts ike Inaccnrately. ^ Security, steadiness. 

7 Felicity. « Became. 9 WelU 
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<« iL 9 — 11»*' observes very justly, that the com- 
parison between female ornaments and female vir- 
tues is carried so laf as to become ** somewhat 
ridiculous." But this strange conversion of the 
virtues into the stock in trade oi an allegorical 
mantua-maker was first conceived by OUvier de la 
Marehe^ who, in a poem intitled *^ Le parement et 
*' triomphe des dames d' honneur/' recommends 
to the ladies Mppers ofhumUJtyj thoes ofdiUgence^ 
stockings of perseverancey garters qf*^ ferme pro- 
pos," (f. e* determination,) a petticoat of chastity ^ 
a pin-^mshion ofpatience^ &c. 

Such was the taste of .the age : but the following 
fine moral poem, the next in the same collection, 
will shew that Henrysoun's talents were fitted for 
a better employment than that of imitating Olivier 
de la Marche. 

The Abbey Walk.'^ 
u 
Alone as I went up and down 
In an abbey was &ir to see^ 

« Lord Hailes gave this title to the succeeding poem from 
one meotioned io *^ the Complaynt of Scotland.*' He adds, 
** If the study of Scotish history should ever revive, a new 
'* edition of loglis's Complaint would be an acceptable ^re* 
** sent to the pablic.** For this acceptable present we are in* 
debted to the ingenious Mr Leyden of Edinburgh,' who has 
lately reprinted the very curious work In question with the 
most scrupulous fidelity, and added a preliminary disserta- 
tion and glossary, abounding with antiquarian learning. 

VOL. L 2 A 
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TMnkand what conaolatioii 

Was liesi tii#o advenity ; 
On oa$e^ I cast on side mine ee,* 

And saw this written upon ' a wall: 
** Of what estate^ man, that thou be, 
= Obey, and thank thy God ^« all!'' 



« ( 



ir. 
Thy kiogdoniy and thy gpreat empire. 

Thy royalty, nor rich anray» 
Shall nought endure at thy deare» 

But, as the wind* will wend away. 
Thy gold, and aU thy goodis gay. 

When fortune list, willjf^ thee fall : 
Sen thou sic ^ samples sees ilk day. 

Obey, and thank thy God dfall ! 

iv» 
Though thou be blind, or have an halt. 

Or in thy face defonnit ill, 
Sa it come not through thy default^ 

Na man should thee reprmf^ by skill. 
Blame not thy Lord, «0 is his will ! 

Spurn not thy foot against the wall ; 
But with meek heart, and prayer still. 

Obey, and thank thy God of all. 

' By chance. *^ Bye. ^ So MS. not •«• 

4 For. 5 JJ^c|,, 6 Qeprove, 
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God, of his justioei man > ooftect ; 

And^ of his mercy, pity hme ; 
He ft one judge^ to ndne suspect. 

To ^unidh sinfiil mam and sati^. • 
' Though thou be lord attour the laif, * 

And afterward made bound and thraU, 
Ane poor beggar, with scrip and siajff'^ 

Obey, and thank thy God of all. 

This changing, and great variance 

Of earthly stads, up and down. 
Is not ifut * casualty and chance, 

(As some men sayis without rej^otim) ' 
But by the great provisioun 

Of God above, that rule thee shall ! 
Therefore, ever thou make thee boun ^ 

To obey, and thank thy God of all. 

vn. 
In wealth be meek, hekh ' not thyself; 

Be glad in wilftir poverty ; 
Thy power, and thy worMis pdf. 

Is nought but very vanity. 

' Mart. » Above the rest : UteraUy, be$ide the rest. Fr. 
^ Staff. 4 Only. s Rt„ga, 

♦ Ready. 7 E^^it. 
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Remember^ him ' that died an Ire * 
For thy sake tasdt.the bitter gall : 

Wha Am' low hearts, and la»eis he,* 
Obey ; aod thank thj God of all! . 

(P. 105.) 

Patrick Johnstoun is only known to us by a 
single spedmen of 64 lines, printed in Lord Hailes's 
collection. The following are the most striking 
stanzas. 

The three dead Powis. < 
I. 
O sinful noAn ! into this mortal se,* 

Which is the vale of mourning and of care^ 
With gaistUf ^ sight behold our headis three. 

Our hiMcit eyn, our peilit pofons hare / * 
As ye are now, int9 ^ this world we were ; 

AU fresh, aU fidr, ah lusty to behold. 
When thou lookb on this sooth exemplair. 

Of thyself, noAn, thou may be right un4K>ld. 

III. 
O wanton youth ! al$ freshtu lusty. May, 

Fairest £^'^ flowers renewit white and rad^ 
Behold our heads, O lusty gallants gay ! 

Full earthly " thus shall lie thy lusty heid^ 

*He. f On the croas. 3 £xalt8. « Lowers high. 

^ Polli, tkallfl. ^ Seat, residence. ^ Ghastly, or 

mental sight ? • Bald, bate sknlls. » in. lo with. 

" So the MS«— Lord Hailes prints, inaccurately, loathly. 
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HdJctif and hc/Wt and iioaUcmt as the tveed. ' 
Thy crumpUnd* hair and eke thy chrystal cjrn 

Full carefiiUy conclude shall dviefid deid $ ' 
Thy example here by us it may be seen. 

IV. 

O ladtesy white in claithis ^ c6ruscant ^ 

Polished with pearl and many precious siane^ 
With palpis white, and hals (es) ^ elegant, 

Circlit with gold and sapphires many ane >• 
Your fingeris small, white as tvhalis bane,'' 

Array'd with rings and many rubies reid ; 
As we lie thus, so shall ye lie Uk ane 

With peelit pomSf and holkit thus your heidi 



VI. 

This question who can absolve, let see. 
What phisnamour * or per^ palmister, 

* HoUcit and ftoio are Dearly synonymoos, both meanii^ 
hollow^ emaciated : toallowit U faded, 

^ Carled, like tendrils. Lord HaUes ptiaia crampland, 
ioaccurately. 
^ Monrnful deatli shall put an end to, &c, 

* Clothes. 5 Dazzling. <? Necks. 

7 Thb does i|ot mean what we call ioAa/e6(m«, nor indeed 
any hone, bat the tooth or horn of the narwal, op unicorn-fish, 
which was employed for many of the parposes of ivory, 

* ^Physiognomist. 
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^F%tf was fiurest or foulest of us tbfieK ? 

Or which of us of kiD was gentiDer ? 
Or nuxisi excelleat m sciaioe or in larf^ 

lo art music* or in aslronomj i 
Here shoulde be your study and repair. 

And tliink as thus all your headis man be ! 

Another Scotish poet of this period is Mkrsak* 
whose Christian name is not known; and of whose 
talents the following small poem, extracted from 
Lord Hailes's collection, affi>rds the only qpedmen : 

Peril in Paramours. 

I. 

Alas ! so sober * is the might 

Of women for to make debate 
In contrair mennis subtle slight. 

Which are fulfillit with dusak i * 
With treason so intoxicate 

Are mennis mouthis at aU hours. 
Whom in to trust no woman voait, ^ 

Sic peril lies in paramours ! 

' Small, weak. ^ Deceit. | Kaowf. 
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II. 
Some swearis that he loveB so toeSl 

That he will die without remeid^ 
Bat gi/e that he her friendship feel 

That garris ' him sic languor lead : 
And though he have &o doubt of speedy 

Yet will he sigh and show great showers, 
As he would sterfe into that steid I* 

Sic peril lies in paramours ! 

IIU 
Athis 3 to swear, and gifts to hechtf ^ 

(More than he has thirty fold ! ) 
And for her honour for to Jigcht, 

While that his blood becomis cold ! 
But^^ra she to his toillis yold^ 

Adieu, farewell thir summer flowers ! 
AU grcfvos in glass that seemit gold : ^ 

Sic peril lies in paramours I 

IV- 

Than tumis he his sail anon. 
And passes to another port ; 

* Causes. * Die in tliat place. ^ Oaths. « Promite. 

^ Tlie subsiitotioD of glass for siWer or golden drinking 
vessels suggested this proverbial phrase, which is not un- 
common amongst our early poets. 
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Though she be never bo wo-begone, 

Her cans eeld are his coinf&rt. 
Herefore I pray in termys short, 

Christ keep these birdis bright in loitbers ' 
Fra false lovers, and their resort ! 

Sic peril lies in paramoun! 

(P. 156.) 

* It has been already observed that the expression birdg 
(i. e. brides) bright in bowers was a poetical circiimlocatiof 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Rdgn of Henry FIL — William Dunbar. — 
Gawin Doitglas. — Minor Poeisof the Reign 
-^Stephen Hawes. 

W iLLiAM Dunbar, the greatest poet that Scot- 
land has produced, was born about the year 1465, 
at Salton; in East Lothian, and became a travel- 
ling novice of the Franciscan order, in which cha- 
racter he visited several parts of England and 
France ; but, disliking this mode of life, he return- 
ed to Scotland, where he died in old age about 
1530. ** In his younger years,'' says Mr Pinker- 
ton, *^ he seems to have had great expectations 
** that his merit would have recommended him to 
** an ecclesiastical benefice, and frequently in his 
** small poems addresses the king to that purpose, 
** but apparently without success. I have in vain 
*^ looked over many calendars of charters, &c. of 
** his period, to find Dunbar's name ; but suspect 
" that it was never written by a lawyer." 

Mr Warton, nvho has bestowed great commen- 
dations on Dunbar, observes that his genius is pe- 
culiarly ** of a moral and didactic cast ;" and it is 
certajuly in such pieces that he.is most confessedly 
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superior to all who preceded, and to nearly all 
who have followed him ; but his satires, his allego- 
rical and descriptive poetry^ and his tales, are all 
admirable, and full of fancy and originality. 

The following specimen, which was apparently 
written in his youth, since it is stated to have been 
composed at Oxford, during his travels in Engfamd, 
is strongly marked by that turn of mind which is 
attributed to him by Mr Warton. 

Lair is vain mthaut Governance. ' 

To speak of science, craft, or sapience, 

Of virtue, moral cunnings * or doctrine; 
.Of truth, of wisdom, or intelligence ; 

Of every study, iair, or discipline ; 
All is but fyn^, ' or ready for to tyne, ^ 

Not using it as it should usit be. 
The craft exercing, * achieving * not the fine : 

A perilous sickness is vain prosperity ! 

The curious probation logical ; 

The eloquence of ornate rhetoric ; 
The natural science philosophical ; 

The dark appearance of astronomy ; 

' Learning is vain withont good conduct. ^ Knowledge. 
' Lost. ♦ Lose. 5 Exercising. 

^ So I ventnn to print it. Mr P. gives eschewing* 
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The theologu#'8 sermon; the ftble of poetry ; 

Without good life all in the ioy^ does dS, * 
As Mayis flowers does in September dry : 

A perilous life is vain prosperity ! 

Wherefore, ye derkts, greatest of consttoce. 

Fullest of science and of knowledging. 
To us be mirrors in your, governance ! 

And in our darkness be lamps of seeing ! 
Or than in vain is all your long leringJ * 

GyJ'XjQ your saws your deedis contrair be. 
Your maist 3 accuser is your own cunning : 

A perilous sickness is vain prosperity* 

[Pinkerton's Anc Scot. Poems, p. 106.] 

The following is still more beauti&l ; 

Meditation ijoritten in Winter. 

I* 
Into thir^ dark and drMie^ days, 
When sable all the heaven arrays, 
When misty vigours clouds the skies, 

' I do not Qudentaod the word tdfi perhaps it is ulf* 
Rnddiman observes, that G. Dooglas, and other authors of 
that tine, constantly wrote <fce set/ for iurif. 

* Learning. ^ Most, greatest. 

4 In these. S Troubled. (Pinkerton's GloMiry.) 

6 
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Nature all courage me denies 
Of song, balladisy and of plays* 

II. 
When that the night does lengthen hours. 
With wind, with hail, and heavy showers. 
My dule spreit ■ does lurk^r scJioir ; * 
My heart for, languor does ^forlmr^ ♦ 
For lack of Summer with his flowers. 

III. 

I wake, I turn ; sleep may I nought ; 

I vexed am with heavy thought ; 
This world all o*er I cast about : 
And aye the mair I am in doubt, 

The mair that I remeid have sought. 

IV. 

I am assay'd on every side. 

Despair says aye, « In time provide, 
" And get something whereon. to leif; ^ 
** Or, with great trouble and mischidf, 

" Thou shall into this court abide." 

' Moornful spirit. 

•Terror? (Pink. Glow.) perhaps it may meaa/«r sure 
i. e. certainly. . ' 

« Ought it not to be ts ? 4 Forldm. s i^^e. 
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V. 

Than Patience says, '^ Be na aghast ; 
'< Hold' hope and truth within thee fast ; 

" And let Fortihie work forth her rage ; 

** When that no reason may assuage, 
** While that her glass be run and past/' 

VI. 
And Prudence in my ear says aye, 
*• Why would you hold what will away ? 
** Or crave what you may have no space 
** [To brook, as] to another place 
" A journey going every day ? 

VII. 

And then siqra Age, ** My friend come near, 
*^ And be not strange I thee requeir ; 
** Come brother, by the hand me take 1 
** Remember, thou has 'compt to make 
'< Of all the time thou spendit here !" 

VIII. 

Syne, Deid^ casts up his gatis wide. 
Saying, ** Thir * open shall thee 'bide : 

' Then Death. 

* Tbeie shall wait for yon always opea. 
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^ Albeit that thou were ne'er so stout, 
^ Under this Kntel ' shadl thou hut i * 
<< Th«re is nane other waj bedide/' 

IX. 

For fear of this, all day I dtoqy. 

No gold in kist, ' nor wine in coop,* 
No lady's beauty, nor love's bliss. 
May kd ' me ta remember this. 

How glad thai ewr ^ I dine or sup. 

X. 

Yet, when the night begins to short. 
It does my spreit some part ^ comfdrt. 

Of thought oppressit with the showers. 

Come, lusty Summer, with thy flowers. 
That I may live in some disport ! 

[Pinkerton, p. 125.] 

It is pleasant to observe in this fine poem the 
elastic spirit of Dunbar struggling against the pres- 
sure of melancholy : indeed it appears that his mo- 
rality was of the most cheer^ ki6d. We hav& 

' The beam over a door. 

* Bend, stoop, bow. 3 chest., 

* In cap ? or barrel ? ^ Prevent. ^ Soerei^ 
7 In some retpects, in some degree. 
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seen the description of his own feelings, and the 
following stanzas contain his advice to others. 

No Treasure toithout Gladness, 

I. 
Be merry man ! and take not far & mind 

The wavering of this wretchit world of sorow! 
To God be humble, and to thy friend be kind. 

And with thy neighbours gladly lend and borrow; 
His chance to-night, it may be thine to-morrow. 

Be blithe in heart for any ^venture ; 
For ofb with to^^sure ' it has been said q/brroWf ^ 

Without gladn^ availis no treasiire. 

ii; 
Make thee good cheer of it that God thee sendi^ 

For worldis torak ^ ha welfare, nought avails : 
Na good is thine, save only but thou spends ; 

Remeruint all thou brookis but toith bales. ^ 
Seek to sol^ when sadness thee assails : 

In dolour lang thy life may not endure ; 
Wherefwe of comfort set up all thy sails ; 

Without gladn^ availis no treasikre. 

* WiBdom. 

* A-fore, before. 

.3 Mei;c)iaiidne, treasure. 

^ Thoa cawt enjoy all the remamder only witb hiik$ or 
•orrow. 
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III* 

Follow on pity ; > flee troabie and debate ; 

With fiimous folkis hold thy company ; 
Be charitable, and humble in thine estate, 

For woildly honour lastis htd a cry ; * 
For trouble in earth take no melancholy ; 

Be rich in patience, gifihoxji in goods be poor; 
Who livis merry, he livis mightily : 

Without gladn^ availis no treasure. 

IV. 

Thou sees thir wretches set with sorrow and care. 

To gather goods in all their livis space ; 
And, when their bags are full, their selves are bare^ 

And of their riches but the keeping has ; 
While others come to spend it, that has grace, 

Which of thy winning no labour had nor cure. 
Take thou example, and spend with merriness : ' 

Without gladn^ availis no treasure. 

V. 

Though all the ijoerk ^ that ever had livand wight 
Were only thine, no more thy part does fell 

But meat, drink, clais^ ^ and of the laif^ a sight ! 
Yet, to the judge thou shall give 'compt of alL 

' Originally fntif and piety are tlie same. (Rodd. Gle89.) 
* No longer than a soqnd. ^ PosBewlook 

^ Clothes. ^ Remainder. 
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Ane reckoning right comes otane ragment* tamjl. 

Be justy and joyous, and do to none injiire. 
And truth shall make thee strong as any wall : 

Without gladness availis no treasiire. 

(Lord Hailes's Ane. Scot. Fcfidtns, p. 54.) 

In these specimens we see much good sense and 
sound morality, expressed with force and concise* 
ness. This indeed is Dunbar's peculiar excellence. 
His style, whether grave or humorous, whether 
simple or ornamented, is always energetic ; and 
though all his compositions cannot be expected to 
possess 6qual merit, we seldom find in them a weak 
or redundant stanza. 

But his most admired and most truly poetical 
works are the Thistle and the RosCy and the Gulden 
Tatge. 

The first of these was composed for the marriage 
of James IV. of Scotland, with Margaret, eldest 
daughter of our Henry VIL, an event which is 
likely to have produced many invocations to the 
Muses, but which probably was hailed by very few 
panegyrics so delicate and ingenious as this of 
Dunbar. In the age of allegory and romance, when 
a knowledge of heraldry was a necessary accom- 
plishment, itvwas natural enough to compliment 
■ A^conapt. 

vol.. i» 2 b 
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die royal bridegroom, under tbe diaracter of a 
iiaUf (part of the arms of Scotland,) or under tbat 
of the thistle; and to describe. the bride as the 
rasCf proceeding from the joint stems of York and 
Lancaster : but it required considerable ingenuity 
to call into action these heraldic personages. The 
poet has recourse to a dream, in which he supposes 
himself accosted by May, who desires him to ce- 
lebrate in a poem the return of spring. She then 
introduces him into a delicious garden, to which 
all oi^ganized beings are summoned to appear belbre 
the goddess Nature^ who crowns the lion, the eagle, 
and the thistle, as kings' of beasts, birds, and plants, 
recommending at the same time to each many im- 
portant monl and political maiims. To the pro- 
tection of the thii^e she particularly consigns the 
rose, whom she represents as ** above the lily? 
(the house of Valois,) and whom she also invests 
with a crown, so brilliant as to illumne all the 
land with its l^ht, : at which joyful event, an 
universal song of gratulation from the birds inter- 
rupts the progress of the poet's vision. 

In thia singular but ingenious allegory Dunbar 
has interwoven a number of rich and glowing de^ 
scriptions, much excellent advice, and many deli- 
cate compliments, without any fulsome adulation. 
** The Goldiu Terg^*' is, perhaps, still superior to 
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the Thistle and Rose; at least such seems to have 
been the opinion of Sir David Lindsay, who, in 
estimating the. poetical genius of Dunbar^ says, 
thatj 



— ** language bad at large^ 
" As may be seen intill his Golden Targe.** . 
[Compl. of the . Papingo, ProL] 

This poem is a moral allegory, the object of 
which is to shew ;the gradual and Imperceptible 
influence of love, which even the golden target 
of reason cannot always repel. The poet walks 
out in a vernal morning, which h6 describes much 
at large, and in the. most. glowing. language: the 
second stanza may be taken as a good q[>eGimen of 
his style. 

Full angel-like #Air birdis sang their hours ^ 
Within their curtains green, within their bowers, 

Apparell'd with white andred, with bloomyssw6et. 
EnamellM was the field with all coloi^rs e 
The pearlit drops shook as in silver showers^ 

While all in balm did branch and leavis,>2e»^.* 

Departyra Phoebus did AwcorsLgreit : ^ 
Her chrystal tears I saw hing on the flowers. 

Which he, for love, all drank up with his heat. 
fLd. Hailes's Anc. Sc. P. p. 8.] 

« M^iimfhiurcs. Fr. * float. } Weep, 
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AfkcrfOB 



What tluroagfa the meriy fiywlis hannooy. 
And through the livePs sound that ran aeie fay^ 

On Flora's mande I deepit where I lajr; 
Where soon, unto my dreamis fantasy* 
I saw approach, again the orient sky, 

Ane sail as blossom [white] upon the qpray. 

With mast of gold, bright as the sieme^ of day. 
Which tended to the kmd full lustily 

[With swiftest motion through a chrystal bay*] 



And, hard on board, into the blemii * i 
Amangis the green rupis ' and the reeds!, 

Antrtt she; wheie-£ro anon there lands 
An hundred ladies, lusty inHU weeds, ^ 
Ah fresh as flowers that in the May up-^rodS^ 

In kirtles green, withoutin heU^ or bands^ 

Their bright hair hang ^&tfeni»f on the. strand. 
In tresses clear «9ij(pi^^ with golden threids. 

With jMnR)M7 white, and nudges small as wands. 

These are allegorical ladies, viz. Nature, Venu^, 
Aurora, &c 

' Star, 

* Bloomed. ^ Bulrushes. ^ Pleasiog io their attin^ 

* Cawls» or caps, to confine their hair. 

^ Whipped or tied, dr iawoTco. ^ Breasts. 
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FuQ hustily thir ladies, all infeir,* 

Enterit widiin this park of moist pksekf . 

Where that I lay heilU * with leavis rank : 
The merry fowlis, bliasfidlest of cheer, 
Saluit 3 Natikre, methought, in their manehr; 

And every foloom on branch and eke on bank 

Opnit ^ and spread their balmy leavis dank. 
Full low incUnand to their queen full clear. 

Whom for their noble nourishing they thank. 

The ladies are followed by a male group, eoor 
risting of Cupid and various other gods, who invite 
them to dance. The poet, quitting his ambush to 
view this spectacle, is discovered by Venus, who 
bids her keen archers arrest the intruder* Her 
attendants, drqpping their green mantles, discover 
their bows, and advance against him. lliese assail- 
ants are Youih, Beautt/y &c. whose darts are long 
ineffectual against the golden targe of iSeoMit, tiH 
at length Presence (i. e. the habit of seeing the 
beloved object) throws a nu^cal powder into th6 
eyes of Reason^ and the poet is overpowered by 
his allegorical adversariies, tempted hj Dissimu' 
lance, terrified by Danger^ and deliv^ed over to 
Heaviness; after which Bohis hia/ws a bugle; a 
storm arises, and the ladies take to their ship, ifdiich 

' Together. * (/Oyered. 3 Saloted. * Opened 
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disappears, aftdr a discharge of artiUeiy so foud 
that the ritiftbow seemed to breaks while 'the moke 
rose to the firmament. This strangely terrible in- 
cident seems to have been introduced for the pur- 
pose of contrasting with the beautiful appearance 
of veal nature^ to which the poet is awaked. 

Sweet was) the vat)our8, and soft; the morrowing. 
Wholesome the vale deposit with flowers ^/n^, &c. 

The poem concludes with some laboured compli- 
metitBtcf Chaucer, Grower, and Lydgate^ 
' Of Dunbar's comic pieces, all of which possess 
considerable merit, the most excellent are his two 
tales of the two married Women and the JVidowi 
and the friars ofBetmck. The latter, in parti-^ 
cular^ is admirable ; but its merit would evidently 
be lost in an abridgment. 

I believe that no edition of this elegant andort>u 
ginal writer has yet been published. 

Gawin Douglas, bishop of Donkeld, was bora 
in' the end of 1474, or in the beginning of 1475. 
He was third son of Archibald, the grefat Earl of 
Angus ; was educated at St Andrews, b supposed 
to have spent some time in travelling, and on his 
return to Scotland became provost of St Giles's 
church in Edinburgh^ In 1514, the queen-mother 
(who afterwards married his nephew the eari of 
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Angus) presented him to th6 abbey of Aberbro- 
thic» and soon after ta the archbishopric of Si 
Andrews ; but, the pope having refused to confirm 
his nomination, he never assumed the title. . In 
the next year (1515) he.became. Bishop of Dun- 
keld ; and, after some struggle, obtained peaceable 
possession of that see : but neither his ecclesias* 
tical character, nor his learning, nor his many 
virtues, were able to preserve liim, in those times 
of violence, from the proscription which involved 
the whole family of Douglas; so that, towards the 
close of the year 1521, he was compelled, by the 
persecution of the Duke of Albany, to seek for pro- 
tection in England, where he died about the m<^th 
of April, 1522. 

The only remaining works of tliis poet are, 1. 
King Hart ; 2. The Palace of Honour $ and 3. A 
TrandaUon of VirgiPs JSneid* Mr Pinkerton has. 
printed the first of these, firom a MS. in the Mait- 
land collection, in hia Ancient Scotish Poems 
(2 vols. 1786), and the second, from the edition 
of 15SS, in the first volume of his Scotish Poems, 
(3 vols. 1792). Of the third there have been two 
editions, of which the best is that of Edinburgh^ 
1710, published by Mr Ruddiman, wi^ an excel- 
lent life of the author (by Bishop Sage), and a 
very civrious and valuable glossary. 
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- King} Hart is im laHegoncd re p rc a cnt ation of 
human life. Tlie heart, being the noblest part of 
man> is represented as his soyere^; and the conn 
of this imaghiary monarch is composed of tiie 86* 
veral attribiites of youth. King Hart is assaulted 
by Queen Plediance, whom, after a long resistance 
he marries. At length. Age arrives Bt their castle^ 
and insists on being admitted : Age is immediate* 
ly followed by Consdenee ; queen Pleasatice takes 
her departure; Deerqfitude attadoi and Wounds 
the Icings who diies, aftier makintg Ms testiimtet. 

The Palace of Honour is also -an allegory ; the 
general object Of which is to represent the vanity 
and instal^ity of worldly glory, and to shew that 
virtue is the truest guide to happiness. The plan of 
this wodc was, perhaps, si^ggested by ^e Sejour 
cPHonnear of Octavien de St GeUiis : biit as the 
merit of such works is now thought to consist oiiy 
in the accidental b^uties which they ma^ be found 
to possess, their conti^vance and fiibric is scaincefy 
woi^h anafyzing. St Qdais, who was a gtekt 
translator, made a FreAch version of the Mn&d^ 
which, though stibierably executed, may possibly 
have recommended him to his author's notice. . 

Ga#fai Doughis began his translation of the 
iEneid in January, 151% and finii^d it, together 
with the supplement written by Mapheus Vq^s, 
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in Jvij, 1513. The cofki{>tetldii Off such a potoi in 
eighteen months, at a time i^fhett nd metrical ver- 
sion of a classic (exviej^g Soetyas) had yet ap- 
peared in English* Is )teA\ty OiStbtMiing : for the 
work is executed with equal fidelity and spirit, and 
is&rther recommended hy many beautifiil speci- 
mens of original pl>e€ry, which, under the name of 
prologues, are pteBx<td td each of the thirteen 
books, and firoa!i Vhich t^e following specimens of 
the author's iftyle atre selected. 

The prologue to the Seventh book is a descrip- 
tion of Winter, consilfting o^ 165 lines, but the 
reader will probably 'be satisfied with a very short 
sketch of this dismal jiicture. 

The time and season bitter, cold, and pale. 
They short dayis that elerkis ' elepe * brurkak : 
When if^ blastis of ihe northern art^ 
O'erwlieltiiyt had Neptunils in hiis cart, 
And all to-shake the leavys off the trees, ^ 
The rageand storins d^ev'^'eoeUerand^ toaU^ ^ sens. 
Rivers ran red on q>at€f^ with water brown. 
And bumis ' harUs ^ all their banUs down ; 

> Learned men. * Call. ' Arctanis* 

♦ Rolling over. ' Wavy. ^ Foam. 

7 RivnleU. ' Dragt. 
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And land^birH ' rtmUaud rudely, with sic bere^* 
Sa loud ne'er rumn^ ' wild lyodn nor bear. 
Floods monsters, sic as mOre stxdniSf ^ and whales^ 
For the tempted low in the deep deoaksM ' 

The soil y sc/tnjpiti into the toater took, ^ 
The firmament o'ercast with doudis black *. 
The ^ound fadit^ and^tieA ^ wax all the fields, 
Mountain-tops sleekit with snow aoer-hidds. * 
On raggit rockis, of hard harsh ^yn^stanef 
With fh>zen fitonts, odd iJynty ' dmis ''' shane. 
Beauty was lost; and barren shew the lands, - 
With firostis hare^^ o^erfret^^ the fieldis stands. 
{J&ere Urtir huNds, *3 and the shoutis snell,^^ 
Seem*d on the sward in similitude of hell; 
Reducing to our mind, in every stead, 
Gousty '^ shadows of did and grisly dead i\ 
Thick drumhf^^ skuggis *' darkened so the heaven ! 
Dim skyis oft forth xoarpit *8 fearful kvin^ '' &c 

In this description, and throughout the whole pro- 

' Landsprings, accidental torreots. ^ NoSse. 

' Roared. ^ Sea-hogt, i. e. porpoises. ' Descend. Fr. 

^ Moist with water. 7 fVwve, Fr. fawn-coloured. 

* Covered. ' Hard, flinty. ''' Cliflk. 

"Hoar. '* Embroidered. *^ Many bit|^ blasts. 

■^ Pierc ing. '' Ghastly. '^ Maddy, opaque. 

'V Shadows. '"Threw. *' Lightning. 
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logae, the prospect seems to be designedly crowd 
ed and even encumbered with dreadful images : 
but it must be confessed that the English reader 
finds himself still further bewildctred by a number 
of uncouth wordsy some of which are scarcely ren* 
dered intelligible by Buddiman*s excellent glos* 
saiy. 

It has been observed that, during the fourteenth 
century, the difierence between the Scotish and 
English dialects was scarcely perceptible ; and that 
those persons who are ftmiliarized with^the [dini- 
seology of Chaucer will find no diflk;ulty in under^ 
standing that of Barbour and Wyntown : whereas 
the diction of Grawin Douglas is fiu* mor^ obscure^ 
a^d even in appearance more antiquated and obso« 
lete» by near a century, than that of writers who- 
preceded him. The fiurt is notorious; and its 
causes may be worth tracing. 

The Danish and Ang^o*Saxon, the su[^osed pa- 
rents of the Scotish and English languages, were 
distinct dialects of the elder Gothic : but, in the 
infimcy of literature, the poets of both countries, 
being equally dissatisfied with the poverty of their 
respective jargons, and conscious of the superior 
elegance which appeared in the French minstrel 
compositions, . vied with each other in borrowiog 
from these favourite models as many words and 
phrases as it was possible to incorporate with 
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dieir native forms of speedi. In consequence o^ 
this practice, the two languages seem to hare 
attained, about die middle of the 14th century, 
their greatest degree of similarity. But these fo- 
reign words, being once naturalized, could not faH 
of undergoing conriderable alterations ; because 
the broader vowelHBOunds, the gutturals, and the 
Btroi^ly aspinrted accents of the Soots dtffiercd 
equally from tiie Frendt and English pronuncuN 
tion ; and this difference was preserved and in- 
creased, on bodi sides, by discordant and capri* 
cious systems of orthography. At the same time^ 
as the number of readers increased, the writers be* 
came desirous of accommodating themselves to 
the general taste ; and consequently began to trans- 
plant from colloquial into literary language a va« 
riety of popular expressions, which, being pecu* 
liar to the one country, were obscure, or even un« 
intelligible, to the natives of the other* 

Gawin Douglas, indeed, was so fiir from seeking 
popularity from English readers, diat, in his excuses 
fiir his defects of style, he only laments the impo»< 
sSrility of makmg it purely and exclusively ^cotii^. 

And yet» forsooth, I set my busy pain 

(As that I couth) to make it brai>£ ' and tlaiv t 

' Broad. 
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Keepand mo sodbouk, » but ouii own lan- 

OUAGE, 

And speak as I learn'd when I was ane page. 
Na yet so clean all sodroun I rduse. 
But soMx WORD I VROKOUNcx as ndghbours does. 
Like as in Latin bene Gretoe * termes some, 
So me behovity whikmn (or be dumb), 
Some bastard Latin, French, or Yn^ 3 ^m, 4 
Where scant was Scottis 1 1 had nane other choice. 

[IVe&ce.] 

The most beautiful of all Gawin Douglas's pro- 
logues is that of the twelfth book : it is hoped there- 
fore, that the reader will pardon the length of the 
following extract in favour of the splendid imagery 
which it exhibits. It is a description of May. 

As fresh Auroras to mighty Tithone spouse^ 
Jschit^ of h^r safiron bed, and ett^r^ houset 
In crammesy ' clad, and grainit violet. 
With sanguine cap0, the selvage purpuratet 
Unshut the windows of ber large hall 
Spread all with roses, and full of balm royall : 
And eke the heavenly portis chrystalline 
Upmarpis ^ brade the world tUl lUumene. 
****** 

' Sonibern^ Efiglish. ^ Greek. ^ Eogliih. 

♦ Use. ' Isnicth. • Ivory, 

7 CramoUi, Fr. crimson. * Draws up. 
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Emw, the rteed> witk ruby A ojwf p y ' le^r 
Above the 8eai9 lifts forth his head, . 
Of colour forv, * and aome-deal hrown aa benrjr» 
For to alighten and g^ our heaugfo^ 
The flame oat inuliii at the n eiit4kiriis.^ 
• # * • * f 

WUk ifaortfy, wkh the btetand!^, tordi of dajr. 

Forth of his palace royal ucUi thgbm. 
With golden crown, and visage glorious ; 
Crisp hairis, bright as chrysolite, or topase^ 
For whais hue might n^ne behold his fine; 
The fiery sparkis brqsHng firom his eexK, 
To purge the air, and gild the tender green. 

The aureate fimis of his throne soverine 

With gUiterand glance o'^rspread the octiane ^ ^ 

The large floodis femaiMf all ^Hghl;» 

But with aneNenk^ of hb supernal sight. 

For to behold it was aneghre^ to see 

The stablyt windi6, and the calmyt sea» 

' Yok^ Vide Radd. 61oiB.-^r qn. mum It 

* TeUowish-brown. Ft, ^Nostrik* 
^ Biasing. 

' HabUUy dressed. The linal ^ was in Old Fr. written eil. 
^ Gleaming, shining. ^ Ocean. 

• Look, glance. » Glory. Fr. 

9 
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Tbe #oft seasoilney the firmament serene. 
The loun^ illuminate air, andjirth amerie; * 
The silver-scalit fishes on the grete, ' 
O'er^hwart clear streams sprinkUland^ for the heat. 
With finnis shinand brown as sywpare,^ 
And chisel tailis sHrrand here and there. 

* « . • * * « . ' 

And lusty Flora did her bloomes sprede . 
Under the feet of Fhebus* svlyeart ^ steed : 
The sxvardit soil enbrode^ with sekouth^ hues. 
Wood and for^t obumbrate with the beoos ; ^ 
Whais blissful branches, portray'd on the ground. 
With shadows sheen, shew rochis '° rubicund, 
Towers, turrets, kimab " and pinnacles high, 
Of kirkis, castles, and ilk fair clt^ ; 
Stood paintit every fane, phioUf '* and stage. 
Upon the plain ground by their own umbrae. 

* * • * « • 

And blissful blossoms, in the bloomytynrcf,'' 
Submits their heads in the young sun's safe-guard. 
Ivy leaves rank o'erspread the barmkyn *^ xioaU\ 
The bloomit hawthorn clad YihpyhU^^ all : 

■ Clcao. * Pleauiot water, /rilA. ' Gravel. 

4 Gliding iwiftly with a tremulous motion of their taili. 

' Cinnabar. ^ Sultry. ^ Embroidered. * Uncommon. Sax. 

9 Boughs, >« RoclLS. " CreneUn^ Fr. battlements. 

** Cupola ; fioU, Fr, '3 Garden. Vide supra p. 80S4, note. 

*4 Mound or wall ; from hatmtf Old Fr. the bank of a river. 

V Thoros. 
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Forth of fr^ hurgeoms'' the wme-graius yti^ 
Endlang th^ trellis dl4 on twi9ti8 hing. * 
The lockit buttons pb the geiomyt trees, 
(yerspr^adand l^ye^ of o^ture's tapeslries. 
Soft grassy verdure, after balmy showers. 
On curlamf stalkis smihnd, to their flowenu 
Beholdand them sa many divers hue, 
Somep«>«,3some/ia^»^ some 6uni^,<and8ome blue, 
Somegres, spme^t^^, ^ ftome purpurea some san- 
guine, 
Bhnchit^'' or htowaffauch-yeUm^ manyanf ; 
Some, heavenly-colour'd, in celestial gre,^ 
Some, watery-hued, 9s the&ato-ttMi%'^ sea; 
And some, departe in freckles, red and vhite» 
Some bright as gold, with aureate leavis l^e. " 
The daisy did un-braid her crownel smalcf 
And every flower un-lappit in the dale. 
* • # .* . * * 

The flourdelyce forth spread his heavenly hue. 
Flower damas,^* and coiumbe '^ black and blue* 
Sere downis small 09 dentilion sprang;, 
The younggreenbloomitstrawberry leavesamai^; 

■ Buds, Ff. * Hang. 

3 Ligbt blar, Fr. ^ Light yellow, Fr. 

^ JBntAft, Fr, browoiah. ^ Red* 
7 Wbili8b» Fr. ». Fawn-coloured yellow. 

'Grti^Fr.falcybloe. ' '<^ Dark waved. 
*' Little. " The damask rose, '^ Columbine. 
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Gimp ' gilliflowers their own leaves uU'Schety * 
Fresh primrose^ and the purpour violet. 
The rose-knoppis, tetand ^ forth their head, 
Gah chyp,^ and kyth^ their verbal lippis red j 
Crisp scarlet leaves some sheddand; — haith at anes^ 
Cast fragrant smell amid^ra golden grains. 
Heavenly lilies, with lokkerand ^ toppis white, 
OpenM, and shew their crestis redemyie.^ 
The balmy vapour from their silken croppis ^ 
Distilland halesum *® sugarM honey^droppis — 

* *.*.*♦' * 

So that ilk burgeon f^^ scion, herb, or flower, 
Wox ** all embalmyt of the fresh liquoi^r. 
And bathit hait '^ did in duke humoure^/e, '^ 

Whereof the bees wrought their hcmey sweet. 

* * «. * ' # # 

On salt streams loolk '^ Dorida and Thetis ; 
By rynnand '^ strandis, Nymphs, and Naiades^ 

■ Pretty. ' Uosbnt, open. ' Peeping. 

^ Borst their calix. ^ Shew. 

^ Both at once, U c. while some buds were expanding, 
other roses were shedding their leaves. 
^ Curling like locks or ringlets of hair. 
^ Crowned. ■ ^ Heads. 

'° Wholesome, " Bud, or sprig. Fr. 

'* Grew. '«Hot, ** Float. 

*s Walked? 'C Running. 

VDL. I. 2 C 
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Sic as we clepe wenches and damtfscUis, 
In gersy gravis ' xoauderand by spring-wellis ; 
Of bloomed hranchesy and flouris white and red« 
Plettand* their lusty chaplets for their head. 
Some sang ring^songiSf ^ dances, kdis^ ^ and rounds. 
With voices shrill tcAi/e all the dale resounds. 
Whereso they walk into their caroling 
For amorous lays does all the rochis nog* 
Ane sang *' The ship sails over the salt^m^ ^ 
** Will bring thir ^ merchants and my leman hame" 
Some other sings ** I will be blithe and light, 
** My heart is lent upon so goodly wight.'' 
And thoughtful lovers r&omyu ^ to and fro. 
To leis ^ their pain, jooAplene^ their jolly woe; 
After their guise, now singand^ now in sorrow. 
With heartis pensive, the lang summer's morrow. 
Some ballads list endite of his lad^ ; 
Some lives in hope ; and some all utterly 
Despairit is ; and «a, quite out of grace. 
His purgatc^ry he finds in every place. 

Before we proceed to tak& notice of the English 
poets of this reign, it will be necessary to mention 
two more Scotish writers, whom Gawin Douglas has 
associated with Dunbar in the Palace of Honour. 

> Grassy grovea. * PiaitiDs. 

3 Rondeaux ? Bot vide Radd. Gloss. 
^ Lays I leidy caiitUeiia. TeuU ^ foam, ^ These or those. 
7 Whispers. < Lose. ^ ComplaiD, lament. 
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^ Of this nation I knew ako anon 
^ Great Kbnnedie and Dunbar, yet undead* 
^< And QuiNTiNCy with an huttock ' on his head." 

[P. II. St;xvii.] 

The first of these^ Walter Kennedy, a native of 
Carrick, and the contemporary of Dunbar, is only 
known to us by tvoo satires on Dunbar in their 
fitting (scolding or lampooning), and by a poem 
in praise of age^ (p. 189 of Lord Hailes's collec- 
tion ) , consisting of five stanzas. One of these will 
be sufficient to give some idea of his style, though 
it may not quite justify the honourable epithet be- 
stowed on him by the bishop of Dunkeld* 

This world is set for to deceire us even, - 
Pride is the net, and covetise is the trains 

' This word, which Mr PinkertoD leaves unexplained, 
teems to be two French words in disgaise— ^ufe toque* 
Toque is described by Cofgrave to be ** a (fashion of) bon- 
** net or cap, somewhat like onr old courtier^ vtkfet caji, 
** worn ordinarily by $cholars, and some old men." 

I have been fiftToured by two Ingenious friends in Sk^t- 
land with different eiplanationa of this obscure term. — One 
of them say»— *' It is the Bnchan and ^ast-coast pronuncia* 
** tlon ofhuddoek^a, little hood^ which was probably a eaw(:" 
—the other, — ** Huttoeh and huUockie seems to be a djmi- 
** nutive, formed from hut or hat in a manner very common 
« In some provinces of Scotland, particularly the western. 
** Thus we hare bittock and bittockief Uuiok and UutokU, 
** &c. &c. I I therefore incline to think Quintyn Schaw's 
** head-dress must have been a tmoU hat, instead of a haut9 
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For no reward (except the joy of heaven) 
Would I be young into this world again I 

The ship of faith tempestuous wind and rain 
Drives in the sea of lollardry that Maws : ' 

My youth 19 gone, and I am glad and fain ; 
Honour, with age, to every virtue draws* 

. r : 

Of the second of these poets> Quintyn Schawl 
one specimen only remains, which is printed by 
Mr Pinkerton, from the Maitland M3« Its title 
is, ** Advice to a Courtier y^* which may possibly 
account for the head-dress assigned to him in the 
Palace of Honour. Quintyn's style seisms to have 
been easy and familiar ; but having beguti his poem 
with an idea of the resemblance between the life of 
a courtier flood that of a manner, he has introduced 
so many sea-phrases and maritime allusions, as to 
render his language almost unintelligible. The con^ 
eluding stanza, however, which contains the ^oral, 
is sufficiently clear. 

Dread this danger, good friend and brother^ 
And take example befiire of other. ^ 

Know, courts and wind has qftsifs ' varied : 
Keep well your course, and rule your rudder; 

And think with kings ye are not married ! 

[AncScP.p. 13*.} 

? Blows. » Of others before yon ? 

? Oft-8ithe6^ i. e. oft-^mcf. 
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Anfongst the English contemporaries of Dunbar 
And Douglas Mr Warton eniunerates these who 
follow. Henry Bradshaw, tnovk of the Bene- 
fictine monastery of St Werburg in Chester, a mi- 
serable imitator of Lydgate« who wrote in stanzas 
the life of his patroness saint;» daughter of a king of 
tibe Mercians.:* Robsrt FABdEAK, the historical 
dderman* f who is classed bs a poet in cons€u]uence 
of the metrical prologues prefixed to the bpok^ of 
hh Chronicle : John WattoN) a, priest» who wrote 
some miserable rhymes for the purpose of enUven- 
iBg his iheolqgicid trad, dfiltd ^* Speculum Christi* 
am** (Machlinia, about 1463) i md Wiluam 
Caxton^ the celebrated printer, whe^, besides bin 
liqnaiing introductions and ^pikguest is supposed by 
Mr Warton to be the autbot of a poem of cop^idi^r-: 
able length, entitled » The Wejrk qf Sapience,*^ t « 
folio containing 37 leiELves, printed by himself*: But 
the only poets who deserve any attention are, 
Alexander BARCJLAir and Stephen Ha^w^s; 

• " The holy life and history of Saynt Werbtifge, vfery 
'* fratefiill for all christen people to rede.** • Pinioa, IMI, 
4to. Vide Ritson's BIbllographia $ and Warton, toI* II. 
p. 176. Bradabaw died in 1513. 

f Fabian died, according to Stow, in 1511. 
:( Mr Ritson (Bibliographia) obsenres, that'ihh is mot^ 
jostly attributed to Lydgate, though from the prologue Cax- 
ton appears to be the author. Vide also Herbert's Ames. 
8 
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Clie first of whom is mentioned with much pralse'bjr 
the ingenious authcM* of *^ The Muses* Library/' and 
the second by Mr Warton. 

BarcItAY is by some supposed to have been 9 
native either of Gloucestershire^ Somersetshire, or 
Devonshire ; while others, even among Ms contem-^ 
poraries, assign him to Scotland r indeed, as Mr 
Ritson observes (Bibl. Poet.), both his name of 
baptism and the orthography of his surname seem 
to prove that, he was of Scotish extraction. In his 
youth, perhaps about 1495, he is said to have 
become a student of Oriel- College, Oxford, where 
he was patronized by the provost» Thomas. Cornish, 
suffragan bishop of Tyne, to whom he afterwards 
dedicated his Ship of Fools. Haying travelled, he 
became chaplain to the College of St Mary Otfeery, 
Devon, then Benedictine Monk of Ely, and. at 
length took the habit of Franciscans at Canterbury. 
On the dissolution of his monastery. Wood informs' 
us, he became vicar of Much*Badew in Essex, and 
ip 1546 of St Matthew at Wokey in Somersetshire. 
Lastly, he had from the dean and chapter of 
Canterbury the church of All-Saints in Lombard* 
street^London, which he held till his death in 1552, 
which took place at Croydon in Surrey, where, 
from his first eclogue, he appears to have lived in 
hisyouth. Wood says, "in his younger days he was 
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'^ esteemed a good poet and orator, as several spe- 
** cimens of his composition in those faculties sheW' 
** ed, but when jears came on, he spent his time 
'^ mostly in pious matters and in reading the his- 
•* tories of Saints/' He was a voluminous wri- 
ter, particularly of translations, which were much 
admired by his contemporaries, as being distin- 
guished by an ease and fluency which are not to 
be found in any other author of his age ; but his 
poetical merit seems to have been a good deal 
over-rated* 

His smaller pieces are, L The Castle of Labtmr, 
an allegorical poem from the French, in seven*line 
stanzas ( W. de Worde,1506, 4to.) U. The Mirror 
of good Manners (printed by Pinson), in the bal- 
lad-stanza* firom the Latin elegiacs of Dominicus 
Mancinus de quatuor virtutibus, undertaken to 
oblige Sir Giles Alyngton, who had wished Shim to 
abridge or modernize Gow;er's Confessio Amantis, 
III. Five Edogues, compiled in his youth : the three 
first, pariq;>hrased with very large additions from 
the Miseris Curialium of Eneas Sylvius, treat of 
'^the myseryes of courters and courtes of all 
*' prynces in general :** the fourth, (in which is a 
long poem in stanzas, called the Tower of Virtue 
and Honour^ being an elegy on the death of the 
duke of Norfolk, lord high admiral, introduced as 
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a soDg of one of the shepherds), ^ cotitepmg 
'^ the maner of the riche men antast poets and 
'< other derkes :'' gnd '< the fifUi, of the C3rte2en 
** and uplondyshman :*' all printed by Pinson or 
de Worde, and the three first by Hnmfrey PoareQ 
(4to without date). Besides these, he was the an* 
thor of some less important pieces, as well as a tract 
" de Pronuntiatione Gallica,'? and aprosetransla* 
tion of Sallust's Jugurthine War, at the conunand 
of Thomas, duke of Norfolk, twice printed iniblio 
by Pinson. From the eclogues, supposed by Mr. 
Warton to be the first written in English, he has se- 
lected a number ofpassageswhich,though they have, 
no other merit, contain 'some ourioos particulars xe«. 
lating to the manners and customs of the time(see> 
a long note, vol IL p. 253^ Hist. Eng. P.). 

But Barclay's princ^l and most popular. work 
was his Ship qfFod$^ a poem in the octave-stansa 
paraphrased <* out of Laten, Fienche, and Doche/^ 
L e* from the German ordinal written in 1494 by. 
Sebastian Brandt, a learned ctfiUaa and enunent. 
philologist ofBasil, and twotnuuhiions into French' 
and Latin, the latter by James Lodier, a -schoUr 
of the inventor, printed in 1497^ To these, says 
Mr Warton, he made ** considerable :addittpns 
*< gleaned from the follies of his couotiymen/' 
<< The design was to ridicule the reigning vices and 
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<* follies of every rank and prx>fe8sion9 under thd 
^ allegory of a ship freighted witib I;ools of all kinds^ 
** but without any variety of incident, or artificial- 
•« ity of fable.** " Our author's stadza is verbose^ 
** prosaicj and tedious : and.for many pages toge- 
** ther, his poetry is little better than a trite ho-r 
** mily in verse. The title promises jnuch charac- 
*^ ter and pleasantly : but we shf|l| be disappoint^t 
'* ed, if we expect to find tljie foibles of the crew 
** of our ship touched by the Im^d of the author of 
*^ the Gantferbury Tales* or e^po^d in the rough, 
« yel strong satire of Pierce Plowman." Tfce 
book is not common* though twicQ printed (by 
Pinson in^ 1509, and Cawppd 157% both infdio^ 
the latter containing his fxhgue^s mid Mirror)^ 
but the reader who shall turn to the extracts fronn 
it, contained in Warton's history, and in ^'the 
Muses' Library/' wiU probably not much lament 
their omission in this place. 

Stephen Hawks was a native of Suffolk, and» 
like Barclay, after an academical education at Ox- 
ford, travelled (according to Wood) in England, 
Scotland, France* and Italy* and ^ became," says 
Mr Warten, <* a complete master of the French 
** and Italian poetry.*' On his return to England, 
he obtained an establishment (as groom of the 
chmnber) in the royal household; a reward, per- 
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bnpgf for accomplidunents so coDgenial to the taste 
of Henry VII., who was a great admirer of French, 
as well as a patron* of E^sglish poetry. 

Hawes's prindpal work is the Pastime of Plea" 
surCf the title of which in Tottel's edition is as 
fbHowB i '^ The History of graund Amoure and la 
** bel Pueell called the Pastime of Fleasure, con- 
** teyning the knowledge of the seven sciences, 
^ and the course of man's lyfe in this worlde. In- 
** vented by Stephen Hawes, grome of King Hen- 
*' ry the seventh, his chamber/' And Mr War- 
ton is of opinion, that " this poem coirtains no 
** common touches of romantic and allegoricrfic- 
** tion ;" that " the personifications are often hap-' 
** pily sustuned, and indicate the writer'iB fiuni- 
** liarity with tlie IVovencial school ;** and that 
^ Hawes has added new graces to Lydgate's man- 
** ner.**t It is, however, very doubtful whether 

* Uenty V II. was leldom extravagant in his doaatiQos ; 
and yet we find in bis household acconnts the sum of 100 
shillinga paid to Master Barnard^ a blind poet, in return, as 
it seems, for his poetical compositions. 

f Wood says, ** he was much estieemed by Henry VII. 
*^for his facetious discourse and prodigious memory; 
*' which last did evidently appear in thb, that he could 
" repeat by heart most of our English poets ; especially Jo. 
** Lydgate, a monk of Bury, whom he made etjual in tome 
*< respecit pith Qef. Chaucer." 
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every I'eader will concur in this ftvoiirable ofHnloa 
of Stephen Hawes's merit 

Graund Amour (true Gallantry), the hero of the 
piece, falls asleep and sees a vision. He receives 
from Fame the first account of La Belle Pucdlc 
(perfect Beauty), and is by her referred for farther 
particulars to the Ttmer of Doctrine* Here, cer- 
tainly, is a beginning very much in the spirit of the 
times ; but the subsequent conduct of the poem is 
not very well calculated to gratify the impatience 
of any reader who shall have taken a lively inte- 
rest in the success of Graund Amour^B passion. 
An accurate knowledge of the seven sciences, viz* 
grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, music, geo- 
metry and astrdnbiny, does not seem to be indis- 
pensably requisite to the success of a love adven- 
ture. These sciences, it is true, are all ladies; 
but many of them are dreadfully prolix in their 
instructions. The two foUowing stanzas are not 
offered as the best specimen of this author's style, 
but they are part of the hero's conversation with 
dame Grammar^ who has (as she ought to have) 
the merit of being more concise than dame RhetO' 
riCf dame MusiCf &c« 

** Madam,*' quod I, ** for as much as there be 

'' Eight partes of speech,! would know right fiun 
'* What a noun substioitive is in his degree, ^ . 
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^ And wherefore it is so odled certain ?" 
To whom she answered right gentely again. 
Sluing alway that a noun substantiye 
Might stand without help of an adjective. 

** The Latin worde, which that is referred 
'* Unto a thing which is substantial, 

^ For a noun substantive is well averred^ 
*^ And with a gender is dedinal ; 
*^'So all the eight partes in general 

*^ Are Latin words annexed properly 

*^ To every qpeech, for to speak Ibmiaily*" . 

[Cap.V.3 

The education of Graund, Amour ^ which, how- 
ever, 18 somewhat enlivened by a meeting with his 
mistress, whom he had not hitherto seen, occupiea 
rather more than one. half of this pastime of plea* 
sure; after which be begins bis -military careei^ 
for the purpose of oh^tao^ugBeUe PuceOe^. But 
btfethe attention of the reader is very unexpect* 
cidly diverted to a strange personage, who calh 
himsetf Godfrey Gobdiv^f but who turns out to 
be Fabe/2g!7orf disguised as a fool. Goe^^calum- 
niates the whole female sex, and relates two tales, 
copkd from the French fabliau^^ The first is the 
Jjoy qfAristoiUf the second nearly resembles that 
of Hippocrates; but the adv^sture is attributed to 
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Virgil Ihe enchanter, who, in return for die trick of 
the baslcet^ inflicts on his fair enemy a punishment 
too disgusting to mention. After this gross and 
unnecessary episode, our aHegorical hero achieves 
some marvellous adventures, and obtains posses- 
sion of his mistress. But^ Uie story does not stop 
here ; for Qraund Amour proceeds to relate his 
own death and burial ; andhow Remembrance set 
his epytapky over his grave / abd how Time came 
suddenly into the Tentjple > and how dame EtemUy 
came into the Temple^ in a fair whUe vesture, and 
of the speech she made ; after which comes ** the 
excusacion of the aucthoure/' 

Throughout the'Wdrk> Hawes has studiously imi- 
tated the style of Lj^lgate^ but he. has generally 
copied his worst maiMien He is difiuse, fond of 
expletives, and his epithets add nothing to the 
3ense* Of his mor^ laboored dktioh the reader 
will judge from the following stanza:-— 

Her redolent words, of sweet influence, 
Degouted vapour most ar6matic. 

And made conversion of my complacence. 
Her depur'd and her lusty rhetoric 
My courage reform'd that was so lunatic, 

My sorrow defeated, and my mind did modify, 

Aiid my dolorous heart began to pacify. 

[Cap. xxxvm.] 
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The reaAeXf when he has witneased the fimd so- 
lemnities of her ** grete mariage^* with Ground 
AmoHTf will perhaps take Ms leave of La BdkPu* 
cdle without any extraordinary reluctance. 

And she todc her leave-— I Jkist her lovely; , 
I went to bed, but I could not sleep ; 

For I thought so much upon her inwardly. 
Her most sweet looks into my heart did creep, 

. Piercing it through with a wound so deep ; 

For nature thought every hour a day, 

Till to my lady I should my debt well pay. 

Then Perseoerance^ in all goodly haste. 
Unto the steward, called LiberalUy^ 

Gave warning for to make ready fast. 
Against this time of great solemnity. 
That on the morrow hallowed should be : 

She warned the cook called Temperance^ 

And after that the sewer Observance^ . 

With Pleasance the panter, and dame Courtesy 
The gentle butler, with the ladies all; 

Each in her office was prepared shortly. 
Against this feast so much triumphall : 
And La Belle PuceUe then in speciall 

Was iip betime in the morrow gray, 

Right so was I when I saw the day. 
8 
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And rtgbt anon La Belie PuceUe me sent. 
Against my wedding, of the satin fine 

White as the milk, a goodly garment 

Branded with pearl that clearly did /shine ; 
And so the maiTiage for to determine 

Venus me brought to a royal chapel 

Which of fine gold*was wrought every deal. 

Andy after that, the gay and glorious 
La Belle PuceUe to the chapel was led 
In a white vesture fair and precious, 

With a golden chaplet on her yellow head ; 

And Lex Ecdesioe did me to her wed : 
After which wedding there was a great feast ; 
Nothing we lacked, but had of the best. 

What should I tarry by long continuance 
Of the feast ? for of my joy and pleasure 

Wisdom can judge withouten variance 

That nought I lacked, as ye may well be su 
Paying the sweet due debt of natiire. . 

Thus with my lady that was so fair and clear, 

Ii> joy I lived full rightWany ayeaf. 

[Cap. XX : 

The Pastime of Pleasure has been thrice p i 
ed; the first time by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1.' 1 
again by John Way land, in 1554 ; and by Ric ; 
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Tottell, in 1555. The first and last of these are 
<< adoroed with wooden cuts, to make the reader 
** understand the story better/' as we are informed 
by Wood. Hawes's other works are, the Temple 
of Glass (which however is ascribed to Lydgate in 
the Pastime of Pleasure^ cap. XIV.) ; written, as 
it appears, in imitation of Chaucer's Temple of 
Fame : ** The Conversion of Swerers*' in octave- 
8tanza3, with Latin lemmatta, by W. de Worde, 
1509, 4to. ** Ajot(full Medytacyon to aU Englonde 
•* of the Coronacyon qf out moost naturaU Sove- 
*< rayne lord hynge Henry the eyght ;" a single 
sheet in 4to, without date, by the same printer : 
(this is preserved in the library at Cambridge, and 
is ornamented with a cmrious wooden cut of the 
coronation of Henry VIII. and Catharine of Ar- 
ragon,) *^ A compendyous story , and it is called the 
<« Example qf Vertu^ in the xxihiche ye shall J^nde 
^ many goodly stofys^ and tiaturall dyspuiacyons^ 
*^ bytBoeneJbure ladyes, named Hardynes, Sapyence^ 
« Fortune mnd Nature;^* printed by ditto, 1530 : 
The Consolation of Limers : The Delight of the 
Soul : Of the Prince* Sr Marriage : The Alphabet qf 
Birds : one or more of which, according to Wood, 
were writteuin L^tin, and, perhaps, never printed. 
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Htwing beenjawured by ajrimd^ since the present 
volume uoas Jinished, toith an Extract Jrom the 
original MS. of R, de Brunne*s Translation of 
Wace, containing the account of Arthur^ s Coro* 
nation f fxihich has been already given in the Latin 
tfCreqjgrey of Monmouthf the French of Wace^ 
the Saxon ofLayamonf and the rude English of 
Robert of Gloucester ; — I here subjoin itjbr the 
satisfaction of the curious reader^ by way qfcom* 
pleting the series. 



WfHES the masses were 4pne, 
And homeward were all bon^ ' 
The king did off his tire * there, 
That he to the kirk bare. 
And took another of less price; 
The queen did. the same wise. 
The king into his paleiSf 
And sate at the meat that ilk toeis : ^ 
The queen till another yede. 
And the ladies with her 'gan lead. 

' Boim, ready. 

* Attire ; unless it be a corruption of fiora, as the origi- 
nal mentions bis erom. * At that time ? illi vice f 
VOL. I. 2 P 
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Sometime was custom of Troy, 
When they made feast of joy» 
. Men t(4pether diould go to meat ; 
Ladies by thenself should eat. 
That ilk usage was at the feast. 
The womoi come among the guest, 
The women withoulen men should be. 
But senriters of meytiew ' 
The king was up at the des^* 
About him the mickle press ; 
About him the lordes sate, 
Ska lord after his state. 
Sir Kay was steward chosen of all. 
To serve before the king in hall. 
His clothing was rich and fine, 
And the pelore ' of ermine. 
With him served before the king 
A thousand in the same dothhig. 
Out of the kitchen served Sir Kay 
And all his fellows that day. 
Sir Beduer on that other partie 
He served of thie battery. 
With him was dad in ermine 
A thousand that brought the wine. 

' Tbe houehold. * The high lablfc. 

* Far. 
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The king V cup Sir Bedoer bare ; 

He yede before that there were. 

After him come all the rout 

That served the barouB all abqut. 

The queen was served richly ; 

Her servants was signed^ ready 

In all office for to serve 

And before iho ladies heroe* * 

Many vessel was there rich^ 

Oiser 3 colours not all liche. * 

Of me^ts many manner service. 

And ser drinkes on that mse. 

All the noUei/ couth I not teU, 

Ne might skmde thereon to dwell. 

The names to JBay of Uie richesa, 

Ne the men of prowess, 

Ne the courtesy, ne the hohoilr ; 

Of ehristianfy there was the flower* 

Was there no knight so high of blood, 

Ne had so mickle worldes good, 

That therefore should be hcdden of price, 

But he in deed were proved thrice ; 

Thrice proved at the least ; 

Then was he alosed ^ at the feast : 

» AsBigned. * Cari^e. 3 sere^ many, several. 

^ Alike, onifonn* ' I suppose this most mean 

praised^ commended ; from the French and old Eoj;. word 
letf bat I never saw the verb before* 
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Then should hiA armes that men knew 
And his clothing all o' hue : 
That same queintise * his annes had. 
In that same he> should be clad : 
His wife was clad in the same colour. 
For her lord was of honoiir. 
Ifane were doughty and single man. 
He should che * him a lemman : 3 
Else should he not be loved. 
But he had been in battle proved. 
Tho ladies that were holden chaste. 
For no thing would no do waste, 
Tho ladies were clad in on^ 
And bj their clothing men knew ilian* 
When they had eaten and should rise, 
Mk man dight him on that wise 
That he couth in play: 
Unto the field he took his way. 
And parted then in stedes sere ^ 
To play Ukon on itieir manere. 
Some justed that couth and might. 
For to show their steedes light : 
Some skipped, and cast the stone. 
And some wrestled full good coone, ^ 

■ Device. 

^ Che^ for chesty u e. choose, 

3 Mistress. ^ Many places* 

^ For a long time. 
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Darte shotte, lances cast, 
And iko that couth skirmed* fast : ' 
Ilkon played the gamen he couth. 
And maste* had used in his jouth. 
That best did in his playing, 
He was brought before the king* 
And the king gave him meed. 
That he was payed or he i/ede* 
The ladies on the walls siegh, ^ 
For to behold all their play. 
Whoso had leman there in place 
Toward him turned the face. 
On both sides Uk other beheld, 
Tho on the walls, the in the^2i. 
Jogelours* weren there enow. 
That their quamtise^ forthe drouhe;^ 
Minstrels many with divers glem,'' 
Soum of hemes ^ that men blew, 
Harpes> pipes, and tabodrs, 
FUhdsi^ dtoBeSf ■** sautreours, *» 
Belles, chimes, and $ynfan^^* 
Other enow nev£n *' I ne han ; *♦ 

' Skirmished. * Most. 3 stood. 

^ Jugglers* ' Contrif BDces, instraments* 

^ Drew. ^ Glee, game. ^ Sounds of trumpeti^ 

9 Perhaps, fiddles.— '° Cymbals.—" Dalcimen. 

'* SsmphonieTi a sort of drum. " Name. 

'4 Ken not? or, can not ? 
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Songsters, that merry simg, 

Sound ofgleto over all mng ; 

Disours enow telled fables ; 

And some played with dice at tables ; 

And some at the hazard fast, 

And lost and won l^ chance of cast. ' 

Some, that txMtd not of the tattler^ ' 

Drew forth me^i * of the chequer, > ^ f 

With draughts quaint of knight and roke, 

With great slight Ukoth&t triohe ; ' 

At Uk mating they said ** check ^^ 

That most les sat in his tt«fc.* < 

Three days lasted the fiste; ' < • ' * 
I trow was never none as. that ^ 

And when it come Wednesday, • • 
That the folk should part awi^s ' 
.The king gave giftes rich. 
Tho to his service were briche^ ^ 
And for their service held their fees. 
He gave them burghs and cit^ ; 

' This probably signifies, ** Some, that did not choose to 
'* attend to the talker, played at chess," 

* The force, retinue. 

3 I do not understand this word. ' 

^ Perhaps <« He who lost the ttfost staked hIsBet&f" or 
«« sat naked >*• Vide the Pr.iof W&cc. 

' I do not Boderstflnd this word. 
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Abbot and bishop ayancedhisrent^ 

Or they fro the court went. 

That of other londes were, 

That for love come there. 

He gave steeds and. cups of gold, 

(None richer ahmn mould*) 

Some gave he hauberks f* some greyhoinds. 

Some rich robes, worth many pounds, 

Some mantels with veir and griSf ^ 

And some mazers ♦ of rich price. 

Some helms and hauberks. 

Good palfreys he gav^to clerks ; 

Bows and arrows he gave archers ; 

Runces ^ good unto squi^rs. 

Some he gave habergeonSf ^ 

Some plates, and some actons ; ^ 

Some he gave knives o^plyghtf 

And some swords richly dight. 

Unto disours, that telPd them gestes. 

He gave dothes of wild bestes. 

' Upon the earth. 

* Qik Ought this to be « hmOtt r \ 

3 Veir U a variegated fur ; gris, that of the grey squirrel. 

♦ Cups. O. Fr. 5 QQr^es. Of Fr. 
6 Coats of mail. 

^ A strong quilted leathern covering for the body, -in- 
♦^ queton, O. Fr. 
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Some gave hepdore of ermine. 
Some la'oaur ' of sOver with baBiik 
Was there none ought worthy, 
That he ne gave him blithely ; 
After that bis state was h/fte^* 
So he rewarded him with gyft. 

'Swer. Fr. 'Sxalted. 



END OV VOLUME FIRST. 
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